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IF  YOU  like  Jack  London’s  work. 
If  you  like  The  Sea^Wolft 
You  will  like  The  Blood^Ship, 

By  Norman  Springer,  a  four- 
part  serial  beginning  in  May. 


XV/^  EXPRESSED  the  comi  tion  on  this  page  recently  that  what 
^  people  sought  in  fiction  was  romance — fresh  scenes,  nm’ 
people — something  that  would  lift  them  out  of  themseh-es.  The 
Blood'Ship  is  that  sort  of  fiction.  •  It  is  romance,  adt.'enture — the 
work  of  a  creathe  artist,  not  the  work  of  the  camera-eye. 

The  life  of  Ae  author  has  been  not  unlike  that  Jack  London.  He 
has  put  in  seven  years  at  sea,  mostly  in  stoke-holes  and  enprw-rooms, 
and  four  of  the  years  were  on  a  battle-ship.  He  confesses  rfuit 
although  “1  have  always  been  an  eager  searcher  for  adventure, 
wherever  I  have  found  it  it  was  hard  knocks  and  short  rations, 
with  never  a  beautiful  maiden  in  sight.  My  roving  is  over 
now,  though  my  heels  do  itch  occasionally.” 

The  Blood-Ship  is  a  staring  story — a  gripping  story — die  kind 
of  ‘story  that  fits  Everybody’s  slogan:  "If  It’s  in  Eterybody’s 
It’s  a  Qood  Story.” 
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Beginning  a  New  Serial — 


SWALLOWED  UP 

'Vhe  Strafige  Story  oj  a  Girl 

You  Are  Interested  in  Mysteries^  of  Course,  and  Perhaps  You 
May  Be  Interested  in  IVhat  Might  Have  Happened  in  the 
Celebrated  Dorothy  Arnold  Disappearance  Case.  Then  You 
Are  Sure  to  Be  Interested  in  This  IV el  I- Done  Mystery  Novel 


By  Mrs.  W  ilson  Woodrow 

lllustratiuns  by  R.  K..  Rylantl 


Hope  R.\NGER  walke<l  down  the 
hall  to  her  mother’s  sitting-room. 

The  moment  she  had  passed 
inside  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her,  a  man  servant  stepped  out  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  lift  a  little  farther  along  the  corridor 
and  followed  her  noiselessly.  He  had  some 
letters  on  a  tray,  but  it  apparently  was  not 
his  intention  to  deliver  them  at  once.  In¬ 
stead,  he  paused  close  to  the  sitting-room 
<ioor,  his  head  inclined,  listening. 

As  Hope  entered,  her  mother  looked  up 
with  a  smile  from  some  notes  she  was 
writing. 

“Going  out,  darling?”  she  asked. 

“No,  dear  heart;  I’m  going  to  spend  a 
long,  lazy  afternoon  shoveling  coal  in  the 
cellar.”  Hope  laughed  at  the  superfluous 
question.  She  so  manifestly  was  going  out. 
Not  for  house  wear  were  the  tailored  suit, 
the  smart  small  hat  on  her  dark  hair. 

“I’m  to  meet  Lucia  at  the  Plaza,”  she 
explained,  dropping  her  bantering  tone. 
“Her  mother  will  be  there  with  some  people, 
but  we  sha’n’t  bother  with  them.  After 
luncheon  they  are  going  on  to  a  matinee — 
that  is,  Lucia  and  her  mother  are — but  it’s 
‘Philander,’  and  I’ve  seen  it  three  times, 
you  know,  so  I  begged  off.  I’ll  pick  up 
some  veils  and  a  few  things  I  need,  and  then 
home.” 

The  man  outside  had  his  ear  against  the 
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door  now,  unwilling  to  miss  a  word  of  the 
conversation;  but  at  the  same  time  his  eyes 
were  watching  alertly  along  the  hall  and 
down  the  staircase. 

“I  don’t  know,  though,”  Hope  recon¬ 
sidered,  “but  that  I’d  better  drop  into 
Silcott’s  and  hurry  him  up  with  those 
fittings.  If  by  any  miracle  he  is  ready,  I 
could  telephone  you  to  come  dowm.  Or, 
better  still,  come  to  luncheon  with  us,  and 
then  go  there  with  me.  Do,  mother!” 

The  eavesdropper’s  mouth  twisted  down¬ 
ward  as  Mrs.  Ranger  hesitated;  but  his 
ugly  expression  cleared  as  he  caught  her 
answer. 

“No-o;  I’ll  not  tag.  You  and  Lucia  will 
enjoy  yourselves  more  alone.  Besides,  I’ve 
no  end  of  things  to  look  after.  Are  you 
driving  down,  dear?” 

.\gain  the  man  at  the  door  held  his 
breath,  waiting  for  Hope’s  reply. 

“I  need  the  walk,”  she  shrugged  lightly. 
“My  skin  is  crying  for  air  and  exercise.” 
.She  scrutinized  her  reflection  in  a  dim  mirror 
with  a  quaint,  tarnished  gilt  frame. 

Everything  in  this  intimate  room  of  Mrs. 
Ranger’s  was  old  and  faintly  tarnished.  In 
her  day  she  had  been  a  beauty,  Southern 
as  her  name,  Mary  Louise  Beauchamp  Car¬ 
ter — poor  as  p)overty  with  generations  of 
wealth  behind  her — born  to  a  leaking  fam¬ 
ily  rooftree,  old  family  silver,  old  family 
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pictures,  old  family  servants,  the  latter 
dwindling  in  number  until  none  remained. 

Her  mother  had  pinned  her  last  hope 
to  Mary  Lou;  but  before  the  rash  girl  was 
twenty  she  had  lost  her  head  over  a 
rising  young  nobody-at-all,  Loring  Ranger, 
with  less  background  than  a  chipmunk  and 
no  particularly  substantia]  foreground,  and 
had  recklessly  married  him.  Mrs.  Carter 
shed  tears  steadily,  and  orily  abandoned 
them  for  equally  steady  smiles  when  she  real¬ 
ized  the  genius  of  her  son-in-law  for  making 
money  hand  over  hand — lucky  hands  that 
turned  everything  they  touched  into  gold. 
Then,  completely  reconciled,  she  gave  them 
her  blessing,  bestow’ed  up)on  them  the 
family  heirlooms  and  departed  this  life  in 
peace. 

;  T_J  OPE,  so  far  as  a  physical  presentment 
I  goes,  was  a  replica  of  what  her  mother 
■  had  been  at  her  age.  The  difference  lay  in 
point  of  view.  Mary  Lou  was  a  product  of  the 
Age  of  Innocence;  Hop)e  was  twentieth  cen- 
P  tury  to  her  finger-tips,  sure  of  herself,  con- 
;  fident  of  her  ability  to  meet  any  situation, 

^  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
facts  of  life  which  amazed  and  occasionally 
shocked  her  mother. 

She  turned  now  from  the  inspection  of 
herself  in  the  glass. 

“So  you  don’t  care  for  my  society  to-day; 
'  some  intrigue  on  hand?”  She  was  rewarded 
with  the  reproachful  glance  she  expected. 
^  “Well,  amuse  yourself  your  owm  way.” 

Mischievously  she  ruffled  her  mother’s 
sleek  head,  cuffing  her  affectionately  first 
on  one  ear  and  then  on  the  other,  and,  bend¬ 
ing  down,  kissed  her  cheek. 

“Good-by.” 

“Oh,  wait  a  moment!”  Mrs.  Ranger 
caught  her  hand.  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  your 
father  won’t  be  home  this  evening.  He’s 
having  some  out-of-town  men  at  the  club. 
Why  shouldn’t  you  and  I  do  a  play?” 

“No  reason  on  earth.”  Hojje  nodded. 
:  “Choose  something  neither  of  us  has  seen. 
A  slushy,  weepy  one — the  kind  you  like.” 

She  had  reached  the  door  when  her 
mother  stopped  her  again. 

“You’ll  telephone  from  Silcott’s,  you  say, 
if  he’s  ready  for  your  fittings?  That  will 
*  be  about  three  o’clock,  I  suppose?” 

“Or  even  earlier.” 

Her  hand  was  on  the  knob  now,  but  once 
more  her  mother  detained  her. 


“Wait!”  Mrs.  Ranger  cried,  wnth  a  wistful 
reluctance  to  see  her  go,  she  didn’t  know 
just  why.  “No” — shaking  her  head — “there 
was  something  I  wanted  to  say,  but  it’s 
slipped  my  mind.  Run  along.” 

“You  want  to  make  me  late — that’s  all.” 
Hope  made  a  funny  little  face  at  her  from 
the  doorway. 

The  man  servant  w’as  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  with  his  tray  of  letters  as  she  came 
out. 

“Anything  for  me,  Fitch?” 

“No,  Miss  Ranger;  they’re  all  for  Mrs. 
Ranger.” 

Hope  ran  down  the  stairs.  A  moment 
later  she  was  walking  through  the  cross¬ 
street  on  which  she  lived,  and  at  the  corner 
she  turned  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

'  A  delectable  morning.  There  was  just 
enough  crispness  in  the  air  to  quicken  the 
blood.  The  trees  beyond  the  gray  wall  of 
the  park  were  a  mist  of  green;  light  clouds 
jostled  each  other  in  the  blue  spaces  of  the 
sky  and  hurried  on  toward  the  sea;  window- 
boxes  were  bright  with  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
their  delicate  fragrance  mingling  with  the 
smell  of  gasoline,  which  always  lies  over 
this  one  of  the  world’s  great  thoroughfares. 
Shining  motors  were  spinning  along.  People 
stepped  out  briskly,  while  the  sun  overlaid 
with  its  gilt  patina  the  whole  vivacious 
scene. 

The  face  of  more  than  one  passer-by 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  Hope.  She  was 
so  in  accord  with  the  morning.  She  gave 
so  convincingly  the  impression  that  she  had 
not  an  ungratified  wish — that  there  were  no 
moons  for  which  she  was  secretly  crying — 
that  they,  too,  for  one  brief  optimistic 
moment,  felt  that  life  was  good  and  life 
was  gay. 

She  walked  on  down  the  avenue,  and, 
crossing  over  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  arriv'ed 
at  the  Plaza  just  as  her  friend,  Lucia  Thorne, 
and  the  latter’s  mother  alighted  from  a 
limousine  which  had  drawn  up  before  the 
entrance. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  greetings  and, 
a  moment  or  two  of  laughing  chatter  on  the 
sidewalk;  then  the  three  passed  together 
into  the  hotel. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  at  the  keyhole  stole  furtively  out  of  the 
house  by  an  area  door  and  made  his  way 
to  a  telephone  station  in  the  back  of  a  near¬ 
by  cigar  store. 


Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow 
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AWTSTERN  manufacturer,  one  of  Lo- 
ring  Ranger’s  two  guests  at  dinner  that 
evening,  was  just  reaching  the  point  of  a 
stor>'  which  had  been  interrupted  by  fre¬ 
quent  bursts  of  laughter  when  a  hall-boy 
approached  the  table  and  informed  Mr. 
Ranger  that  he  was  w’anted  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Ranger  laid  down  his  cigar. 

“One  moment,”  he  said,  rising.  “.\nd, 
Arnold,  hold  your  breath  and  don’t  finish 
that  story  until  I  come  back.  If  you  do, 
you’ll  have  to  go  all  over  it  again.” 

He  made  his  way  through  the  dining¬ 
room,  a  big,  good-looking,  dominant  man, 
and  into  a  telephone-booth. 

“Loring?”  His  wife’s  voice  came  quaver- 
ingly  over  the  wire.  “Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to 
get  you !  I’m  terribly  worried.  Hope  went 
out  this  morning  and  hasn’t  come  back  yet. 
.^nd  it  is  nine  o’clock.” 

“WTiere  did  she  go?”  he  asked. 

“To  have  luncheon  with  Lucia  Thome. 
Then  she  expected  to  do  an  errand  or  tw’o 
and  come  home.” 

Ranger  laughed  easily. 

“She’s  gone  on  some  party  with  Lucia. 
Probably  she  telephoned,  and  they’ve  neg¬ 
lected  to  give  you  the  message.” 

“No.”  Mrs.  Ranger’s  tone  was  positive. 
“I’ve  questioned  all  of  the  servants.  Then 
I  called  up  the  Thornes.  Mrs.  Thome  says 
that  Hop)e  left  them  a  few  minutes  after 
two,  telling  them  just  what  she  told  me, 
about  attending  to  her  errands  and  then 
coming  home.  She  and  I  were  going  to  a 
play  this  evening.” 

“Now,  now,  ^Iar\-  Lou,”  he  said  sooth¬ 
ingly,  “there’s  no  reason  to  get  excited. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Hop)e’s 
perfectly  able  to  look  out  for  herself — no 
one  better.  She’s  having  a  g'jod  time  some¬ 
where  and  doesn’t  realize  how  late  it’s  get¬ 
ting.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

But  he  was  frowning  as  he  uttered  the 
reassuring  words;  the  incident  disturbed 
him  more  than  he  cared  to  have  his  wife 
know. 

“You’re  all  in,”  he  said,  pretending  to  be 
concerned  only  on  her  account;  “so  I’m 
coming  home  at  once.  If  she  isn’t  there 
before  I  am.  I’ll  trace  her  for  you  in  no 
time.  Just  keep  cool  and  don’t  fret;  it’ll  be 
all  right.” 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  as  he  hung  up  the 
receiver.  Twenty  minutes  after  nine. 
Again  his  brow  contracted;  it  was  unlike 
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Hopre  to  be  so  inconsiderate,  knowing  her 
mother’s  inclination  to  worr>\ 

The  Rangers,  it  will  be  seen,  were  not 
ultramodern.  New  York,  in  spite  of  its 
chroniclers,  is  not  all  jazz  and  home  brew. 
There  are  families  of  quite  good  social  posi¬ 
tion,  even  since  the  war,  where  the  unex¬ 
plained  absence  of  a  daughter  after  reason¬ 
able  hours  gives  rise  to  question. 

But  Mr.  Ranger,  although  disquieted, 
was  not  particularly  alarmed.  Girls,  even 
the  best  of  them,  are  apt  to  be  thoughtless, 
and  Hop)e  was  certain  to  show  up  before 
long  wdth  some  plausible  explanation. 

Still,  he  lost  no  time  in  excusing  himself 
to  his  guests,  and,  hurrying  out  to  a  taxi, 
told  the  chauffeur  to  take  him  home,  and 
“step  on  it.” 

On  the  way  he  succeeded  so  well  in  con- 
\'incing  himself  that  Hop)e  was  either  already 
returned  or  had  been  heard  from  that,  when 
he  entered  the  house,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  tease  his  wife  over  her  temp>est  in  a  tea¬ 
pot.  But  the  jocular  sentence  died  on  his 
lips  as  she  met  him  in  the  hall,  white-faced. 

“No  word  yet?”  he  asked,  and,  as  she 
mutely  shook  her  head,  put  his  arm  about 
her  shoulders  and  drew  her  into  the  library. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said,  “and  tell  me  all  you 
know’.” 

Making  a  brave  effort  to  control  her 
agitation,  Mrs.  Ranger  recounted  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  she  could  the  conversation  between 
Hop)e  and  herself  that  morning  and  the 
program  the  girl  had  outlined  for  her  move¬ 
ments.  She  had  not  really  become  anxious, 
she  siiid,  until  about  sLx  o’clock,  knowing 
that  Mrs.  Thome  and  Lucia  might  easily 
have  persuaded  Hop)e  to  accompany  them 
to  the  matinee;  and  even  later  she  kept 
t  lying  to  tell  herself  that  Hope  might  also 
have  decided  to  dine  with  the  Thornes, 
although,  in  that  case,  it  seemed  strange 
that  she  had  not  telephoned  her  intentions. 

But  when  it  neared  the  theatre-hour  she 
had  grown  pKinicky  and  had  called  up  first 
the  Thornes  and  then  all  of  Hope’s  more  in¬ 
timate  friends,  both  men  and  girls,  whom 
she  was  able  to  reach,  but  without  the 
slightest  result.  She  had  also  telephoned 
the  tailor,  getting  him  after  some  difficulty 
at  his  home,  but  he  insisted  that  Miss 
Ranger  had  not  been  at  his  establishment 
that  afternoon. 

Ranger,  who  had  listened  intently  to  her 
report,  gave  a  puzzled  shake  of  the  head 
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and,  stepping  into  the  hall,  spoke  to  the 
butler. 

“I’ve  sent  for  Higby,”  he  said,  returning. 
I  “He’ll  probably  kugh  at  us  as  a  couple  of 
fools.  But  I  don’t  care.  We  need  the  cool 
I  advice  of  an  outsider.” 

I  Eustace  Higby  was  Ranger’s  attorney 
I  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  family,  with  an 
af>artment  only  half  a  block  away. 
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WHILE  they  waited  for  him.  Ranger  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  in  constructing  differ¬ 
ent  theories  to  account  for  Hope’s  absence 
and  failure  to  commimicate,  his  favorite  one 
being  that  she  had  been  persuaded  to  motor 
into  the  country  with  a  jjarty  of  friends,  and 
that  they  had  found  themselves  stalled  in 
some  remote  spot. 

“The  trouble  is,  we’ve  given  her  too  free 
a  hand,  Mary  Lou,”  he  grumbled.  “Ah” — 
starting  up  as  he  heard  the  hall  door  close — 
“there  she  is  now!” 

But  it  was  Higby,  the  lawyer,  not  Hope, 
who,  in  resp>onse  to  the  butler’s  direction, 
turned  into  the  library. 

“Time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Ranger,” 
he  warned  banteringly.  “What’s  the  idea 
of — ”  He  broke  off  as  he  saw  their  drawn 
faces  and  took  a  quick  step  forward.  “Some¬ 
thing  wrong?”  he  asked  sharply. 

But  as  the  explanation  proceeded,  the 
lines  about  his  eyes  l)egan  to  crinkle,  and  at 
the  finish,  as  Ranger  had  predicted,  he  gave 
a  mirthful  chuckle. 

“You  two  ridiculous  old  hens  with  your 
lone  duckling!”  He  regarded  them  with 
mock  compassion.  “Hope  isn’t  a  baby. 
She  knows  her  New  York  like  a  book,  and 
is  quite  as  sophisticated  as  all  girls  are 
nowadays.  You’ve  given  her  everything  in 
the  world  but  one  thing” — he  flung  up  his 
arm  in  an  open-handed  gesture — “adven¬ 
ture.  Naturally  she  wants  a  touch  of  it, 
so  she’s  gone  on  some  little  harmless  spree 
of  her  own.” 

“No!  No!”  cried  Mrs.  Ranger  impatient¬ 
ly.  “You  know  Hope  too  well  really  to  be¬ 
lieve  anything  of  that  sort,  Eustace.  The 
most  devoted,  the  most  considerate  of  girls. 
There’s  every  reason  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  Oh” — ^her  voice  broke  suddenly, 
and  she  wrung  her  hands — “won’t  you  two 
men  do  something?  I  want  something 
done!” 

“That’s  right,”  assented  Ranger  strongly. 
“I  don’t  propose  to  sit  around  here  any 


longer,  trv’ing  to  argue  with  myself  that 
things  are  all  right.  Every  day  people  older 
and  more  sophisticated  than  Hope  are  being 
knocked  down  by  automobiles,  or” — he 
glanced  at  his  wife,  and  added  lamely — 
“or  having  something  happen  to  them.” 

Higby  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  satisfied  you  two  are  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  very  insignificant  mole¬ 
hill,”  he  insisted  optimistically.  “Still,  to 
relieve  all  of  our  minds.  I’ll  make  sure.” 

He  busied  himself  at  the  telephone,  his 
investigations  lasting  some  time,  owing  to 
the  extreme  care  he  took  to  avoid  any 
opportunity  for  publicity;  but  in  the  end 
he  wras  able  to  announce  that  no  young 
woman  answering  the  description  of  Hope 
Ranger  had  been  reported  at  any  of  the 
hospitals  or  station-houses  of  the  city  as  the 
victim  of  an  accident  or  sudden  illness. 

But  this  assurance  rather  added  to  than 
relieved  the  perplexities  of  the  situation. 
Ranger,  nervously  pacing  the  floor,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  general  feeling. 

“By  George,  I  almost  wrish  it  had  been 
the  other  way  round.  Then,  at  least,  we 
would  know  where  she  is.” 

Higby  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  on 
the  stroke  of  twelve. 

“I  still  believe,”  he  said  dryly,  “that  you 
will  receive  a  message  from  Hope  to-night — 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  to-morrow  morning.” 

“To-morrow  morning?”  Mrs.  Ranger 
echoefl,  with  a  tremulous  gasp. 

The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat. 

“Ranger” — his  tone  was  direct,  incisive — 
“there’s  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush 
this  way.  If  you  want  me  to  help  you,  we 
must  have  absolute  frankness.” 

Husband  and  wife  stared  at  him. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  growled  Ranger. 

“Simply  this:  You  and  I  have  been  not 
only  lawyer  and  client  but  friends  and 
neighbors  as  weH.  Still,  no  matter  how 
close  an  intimacy  may  be,  there  are  always 
undercurrents  in  the  life  of  every  family 
which  remain  unknown  to  an  outsider. 
What  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  both  of  you, 
is  the  real  reason  why  Hope  left  home.” 

“WTiy  Hope  left  home?”  repeated  Ranger. 

“Left  home!”  cried  Mrs.  Ranger,  starting 
up.  “Le//  home!  How  crazy  of  you, 
Eustace  Higby!  How  perfectly  crazy!” 

“Is  it?”  he  retorted,  unshaken."  “Since 
there  has  been  no  accident,  and  since  it  is 
absurd,  unbelievable  that  a  girl  of  her  age 
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and  knowledge  of  the  world  could  have  been  drew  his  brows  together,  wincing  at  the 
abducted  or  enticed  away,  it  follows  that  thought  of  the  attendant  notoriety, 
she  must  have  gone  of  her  own  accord.  But  “If  it  comes  to  that — yes.  There’s  no 
what  was  her  motive  in  doing  so?  Is  there  use  fooling  away  time  in  half-measures  or 
some  love-affair  back  of  this?”  with  private  detectives.  With  the  influence 

Ranger  started  to  speak,  and  then  glanced  we  can  command,  we  may  be  able  to  manage 
doubtfully  at  his  wife.  But  she  shook  her  so  that  nothing  gets  out,  but  we’ll  have  to 
head  violently.  risk  that  end  of  it.  To  get  the  best  results, 

“No,”  she  insisted.  “Hope  has  had  I’ll  have  to  offer  a  reward,  I  suppose.  How 
flirtations,  of  course — lots  of  them;  she  is  high  would  you  be  willing  to  go?” 
popular.  She  plays  about  with  the  boys  in  “.\nything.”  Ranger  gave  an  indifferent 
her  set,  and  some  older  men.  Once  or  twice  wave  of  the  hand.  “Whatever  is  cus- 
she  has  seemed  on  the  verge  of  taking  one  tomary.” 

of  them  seriously,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  “Whatever  is  customan,’?”  Mrs.  Ranger 
1  know  that  positively.  I  am  her  confidante  was  shrill  in  her  scorn.  “Tell  them  they 
in  everything.  We  are  more  like  two  sisters  can  have  everything  we’ve  got — every- 
than  mother  and  daughter.”  thing— if  they’ll  only  give  me  back  my 

“There  was  no  man  to  whom  you  ob-  daughter!” 
jected?”  Higby  considered  the  matter. 

“.Absolutely  not.”  Ranger’s  denial  was  “I’ll  -tell  you — we’ll  make  it  five  thou- 
emphatic.  “I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  sand  to  start  wdth.  Then  we  can  increase 
Higby,  but  you  are  on  the  wrong  tack.”  it  to  ten,  if  necessary.  But  it  won’t  be.  It 

“Well  then,  was  there  any  other  cause  for  won’t  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  police  at  all. 
ilisagreement?  Did  she,  for  instance,  have  Take  my  word  for  it,  you’ll  have  reassuring 
ambitions  for  a  so-called  career — want  to  news  in  a  very  short  time.  Yes” — respond- 

live  her  own  life — or  go  on  the  stage - ”  ing  to  Mrs.  Ranger’s  imploring  glance — 

“No!  No!”  protested  the  mother  wildly.  “Tm  confident  of  it.”  He  caught  her  hand 
“Oh,  why  do  you  waste  time  in  this  silly  in  a  firm,  hopeful  clasp.  “Now,  keep  up 
questioning?  Hope  never  went  away  of  her  your  courage  both  of  you.  I’m  right  on  the 
own  free  will,  I  don't  care  what  you  say.  job  every  minute,  and  there  won’t  be  a 
Something  has  happened  to  her.  Even  now  stone  left  unturned.  I’ll  keep  in  touch  with 
she  may  be  suffering — dying!  Oh,  is  there  you,  too,  so  that  we  can  adNnse  each  other 
nothing  you  men  can  do  but  talk  and  ask  immediately  of  any  developments.” 
questions?  I  want  my  little  girl!  I  want  “Thanks,  old  man.”  Ranger’s  voice  was 
my  baby!”  >•  husky  as  he  followed  him  to  the  door.  “I 

Her  husband  put  his  arms  about  her.  don’t  know  what  we  should  have  done 
“We’ll  find  her,”  he  said  through  his  without  you.” 
clenched  teeth.  “We’ll  find  her.  Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anything  else,  Mar>’  Lou.  What’s  /^UTSIDE,  Higby  caught  a  passing  taxi- 

my  money  go(^  for.  if  it  can’t  do  that?”  cab  and,  giving  the  number  of  the 

The  lawyer  sat  thinking,  pulling  at  his  Thorne  residence,  slammed  the  door  and 
chin.  Then  he  got  up  with  an  air  of  decision  sank  back  wearily.  He  was  distressed  that 
and  reached  for  his  hat.  his  old  friends  should  be  undergoing  this 

“I’m  going  down  to  talk  to  Lucia  ordeal,  and  the  interview  with  them  had 
Thome,”  he  said.  “She  was  the  last  person  drawn  heavily  on  his  sympathies;  but  he 
we  know  of  that  Hope  saw,  and  her  most  was  far  from  sharing  their  apprehensions, 
intimate  friend,  wasn’t  she?  Well” — in  “It’s  an  elopement,  of  course,”  he  mut- 
answer  to  Mrs.  Ranger’s  eager  nod — “that  tered  to  himself  as  he  lighted  a  cigarette, 
young  woman  is  in  for  the  stiffest  kind  of  “Naturally,  they  can’t  see  it — she  kept  the 
a  cross-examination.  If  she  knows  any-  affair  dark;  but  I’ll  soon  worm  the  truth 
thing  she  isn’t  telling,  trust  me  to  frighten  it  out  of  the  Thorne  girl.” 
out  of  her  before  I  get  through.  If  she’s  a  It  seemed  for  a  time,  though,  that  his 
blank” — he  paused  and  pursed  up  his  promised  interrogation  of  Lucia  would  have 
lip>s — “then  I  guess  there’s  nothing  to  do,  to  be  deferred;  for  on  reaching  the  house 
Loring,  but  go  to  the  commissioner  of  police.”  he  rang  repeatedly  without  rousing  any  re- 
“The  commissioner  of  police?”  Ranger  spwnse,  and  when  a  sleepy  sers’ant  finally 
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j  appeared  to  answer  the  bell,  it  required  all 
:i  his  fKjwers  of  persuasion  to  gain  admittance. 
‘I  But  when  Mrs.  Thome  came  down  and 
he  had  explained  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
I  she  readily  grasped  the  situation,  and  as 
I  soon  as  Lucia  could  make  a  hasty  toilet, 

I  sent  her  into  the  room  alone, 
i  The  girl,  he  had  to  confess,  seemed  ap>- 
w  |)aUed  at  the  news  her  mother  had  brought 

4  her  and  genuinely  alarmed  for  Hope’s  safety. 
A  She  had  frequently  to  wipe  away  the  tears 

that  rolled  down  her  cheeks;  and  as  the  in- 
i  quiry  proceeded,  Higby  became  more  and 
rjj  more  satisfied  that  she  was  not  endeavoring 
to  conceal  anything  from  him. 

^  Answering  apparently  without  reserv'e  all 
"  his  questions  regarding  every  man  who 
^  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
classed  as  a  suitor  of  Hope’s,  Lucia  divulged 

5  nothing  that  Higby  could  prop>erly  term  a 
\  lead.  And,  although  she  was  obviously 

skeptical  of  his  elojjement  theory,  she  was 
almost  jmthetically  eager  to  aid  in  any  way 
‘  the  clearing  up  of  the  girl’s  mysterious  dis- 
^  appearance. 

V  In  the  end,  the  lawyer  had  to  admit  that 
4  he  had  erred  in  believing  the  affair  would 
N  lend  itself  to  so  easy  a  solution.  If  the 
H  missing  girl  had  gone  away  deliberately, 
she  certainly  had  breathed  no  hint  of  her 
intention  to  her  closest  friend  and  intimate. 

This  left  Higby  no  recourse  except  to 
appeal  to  the  p)olice;  and  here  he  proved 
himself,  on  one  score  at  least,  a  true  prophet. 
The  five  thousand  dollars’  reward  he  offered 
furnished  all  the  incentive  required  to  set 
;  the  department  going  at  full  steam. 

} 

i  AX^ITHIN  twelve  hours  the  movements 
:  ’  ^  of  Hopie  Ranger  were  known  to  a  cer¬ 

tainty  from  the  time  she  left  her  father’s  door 
I  until  a  quarter  piast  three  that  afternoon. 

Leaving  home,  she  had  walked  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Avenue.  At  fifteen  minutes 
g  to  one  o’clock  she  had  stoppied  at  a  florist’s 
and  bought  a  gardenia.  Then  she  had 
ijl  crossed  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  met  her 
!['  friends  at  the  Plaza,  had  gone  with  Lucia 
i  Thorne  into  the  dining-room,  remained 
there  an  hour,  and  had  left  the  Thornes  at 
'  ten  minutes  past  two.  At  half  after  two  she 
!  had  bought  a  veil  in  a  millinery  and  dress- 
j  making  establishment  on  Fifty-seventh 
I  Street,  and  had  been  recognized  and  called 

Rl  by  name  by  the  saleswoman.  She  had  then 
j  looked  at  hats,  and  had  been  urged  by  an¬ 


other  saleswoman  to  try  on  some  of  them. 
She  had  laughed  and  said  she  had  not  the 
time,  but  would  be  in  again  with  her  mother 
in  a  day  or  two.  Without  stopping  to  look 
at  anything  else,  she  had  left  the  shop. 
From  there  she  had  gone  to  a  book  store 
and  asked  for  a  book  which  she  had  previ¬ 
ously  ordered.  She  had  had  this  charged 
to  her  father’s  account,  hesitated  a  moment 
before  a  table  of  magazines,  and  then  passed 
through  the  door  and  into  the  street  again. 

During  this  entire  time,  according  to  all 
reports,  she  was  always  alone  and  quite 
her  normal  self. 

She  was  next  seen  at  the  soda-water 
counter  of  a  fruit-and-sweets  shop,  where 
she  ordered  a  maple  sundae.  It  was  then 
exactly  ten  minutes  after  three,  the  clerk 
being  able  to  fix  the  time  so  definitely  from 
the  fact  that  just  after  he  had  set  Miss 
Ranger’s  order  before  her,  a  disturbance 
had  been  created  by  a  customer  at  the 
cashier’s  desk  over  a  question  of  correct 
change. 

Miss  Ranger,  like  every’  one  else  in  the 
shop,  had  turned  to  watch  the  incident,  and 
then,  when  it  had  been  settled,  she  finished 
her  drink  and  went  out. 

And  from  that  pxrint,  the  investigators 
ran  into  a  blank  wall.  Silcott,  the  tailor, 
was  just  round  the  comer  from  the  fruit- 
and-sweets  shop,  but  she  had  not  gone 
there;  everybody  about  the  place  from  the 
proprietor  to  the  door-man  was  prositive  on 
that  proint. 

After  four  days  of  assiduous  effort  on  the 
p>art  of  the  Police  Department,  aided  now 
by  an  army  of  private  detectives,  no  clue 
had  been  unearthed  to  indicate  what  had 
become  of  her  or  whither  she  had  gone. 

Mrs.  Ranger  was  by  this  time  under  the 
care  of  physicians,  ill  from  grief  and  worry; 
and  her  husband,  his  face  lined  and  hag¬ 
gard,  his  straight  shoulders  bowed,  looked 
twenty  years  older.  Even  Eustace  Higby 
showed  the  effects  of  the  strain. 

In  desp)eration  they  decided  to  make  the 
facts  public,  and  every  newsp)ap>er  in  the 
country  was  filled  with  descriptions  of  the 
missing  girl.  Reporters  by  the  dozens  and 
amateur  investigators  by  the  hundred  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail  from  the  Ranger  house  to 
the  florist’s,  from  the  hotel  to  the  millinery 
shop,  thence  to  the  book  store  and  on  to 
the  sweets  shop. 

There  they  stopped,  unable  to  go  further. 
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Out  from  that  shop  Hope  Ranger  had 
stepped  into  the  broad  daylight  of  a  mid¬ 
afternoon  in  April,  and  there,  on  crowded 
Fifth.  Avenue,  had  vanished— disappeared 
as  utterly  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  blown 
out  by  a  puff  of  wind. 

R.\NGKR’S  pipes  are  known  all  over  the 
world.  Buy  a  pipe— clay,  calabash, 
meerschaum,  brier-root  or  w’hat-not,  and 
in  whatever  part  of  the  globe — and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  “Ranger  &  Co., 
Makers,”  will  be  found  stamped  on  it. 

The  factory'  and  salesrooms  occupy  a 
block  on  Seventh  Avenue  near  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  there,  as  a  matter  of  habit. 
Ranger  continued  to  go  daily  in  the  attempt 
to  w'in  some  surcease  from  anxiety  by 
absorbing  himself  in  the  accustomed  routine. 

But  in  the  weeks  succeeding  the  disap>- 
pearance  of  his  daughter,  the  interviews 
with  factory  executives  and  alert  traveling 
salesmen  had  grown  perceptibly  shorter. 
His  time  was  now  almost  exclusively  given 
up  to  long  conferences  with  the  men  who 
were  conducting  the  search. 

The  piles  of  shipping  lists  and  invoices 
on  his  desk  had  given  way  to  typewritten 
reports  from  various  detective  agencies, 
( hiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  ex¬ 
pense-accounts  attached  thereto. 

•Many  a  down-at-the-heels  shadowing 
concern  had  cause  to  bless  the  name  of  Hope 
Ranger  that  summer;  for  the  merest  hint  of 
a  clue,  no  matter  how  vague  or  visionary, 
was  usually  enough  to  secure  Ranger’s 
attention.  In  those  haunts  along  Broad- 
\%'ay  where  the  sleuths  slink  in  and  out  like 
big  black  cockroaches  among  the  butterfly 
swarms  of  actors  and  actresses  “walking 
the  weary,”  the  millionaire  pipe  manu¬ 
facturer  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  exaggerated  meal-ticket. 

So  ready  was  he  to  listen  to  every  wild 
story  or  suggestion  offered  him  that  it  had 
l)een  found  necessary  to  p)Ost  guards  before 
his  office  door  to  protect  him  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  cranks  and  impostors. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  forsaken  wire¬ 
tapping,  the  sale  of  wildcat  oil  stock  and 
other  similar  pursuits  to  chance  this  new 
and  lucrative  game,  together  with  the  for¬ 
tune-tellers,  mediums,  clairvoyants  and 
plain  “bugs,”  suddenly  found  themselves 
halted  by  stern  investigators  and  forced  to 
state  their  business  in  embarassing  detail. 
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Thus,  one  morning.  Number  One  of  the 
cordon  peremptorily  halted  a  caller  who 
had  attempted  to  stroll  by  him,  and  who 
now,  with  too  much  assurance  to  be  pleas¬ 
ing.  said  that  he  wished  to  see  “Ranger.” 

The  offhand  manner,  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  the  prefix  of  “Mister,”  annoyed  the 
guard.  Neither  did  he  find  the  stranger’s 
appearance  prepossessing.  Dark,  lean,  his 
clothes  unpressed,  his  hat  tilted,  the  man 
swaggered  before  him. 

“Ranger,  eh?” — with  heavy  sarcasm. 
“Well,  I  got  to  tell  you  that  the  boss  is  busy 
this  morning  and  can’t  see  nobody.” 

The  visitor  shifted  his  hat  to  another  and 
more  disreputable  angle,  took  an  old  pipe 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  fill  it. 

“You’re  new  here,  my  lad;  that’s  plain. 
But,  if  you’re  in  doubt,  take  my  name  either 
to  Frank  Bryan  or  Loring  himself.”  He 
closed  his  sack  of  tobacco  by  pulling  the 
strings  together  with  his  teeth.  “Sorry  I 
left  my  card-case  in  my  evening  clothes.” 

The  guard  scowled,  but  wavered  in  his 
decision  to  throw  the  man  out.  He  trusted 
his  own  impressions  more  than  he  did  this 
air>'  certainty  of  welcome.  Yet  the  fellow 
seemed  so  confoundedly  sure. 

He  covered  his  hesitation  wfith  truculent 
rejjartee. 

“VV’ell,  s’posin’  I  do?  Who  shall  I  say  it 
is  that  wants  the  boss — Lloyd  George  or 
Herbert  Hoover?” 

“Neither.”  The  man  flicked  a  raveling 
from  his  sleeve.  “He’ll  probably  see  me 
quicker  if  you  give  it  to  him  straight.  Just 
say,  my  good  man,  that  Juarez  Charlie  is 
here.” 

Juarez  Charlie!  In  the  face  of  such  a 
designation.  Number  One  felt  his  original 
estimate  of  the  man  fully  justified.  And 
yet  there  was  something  in  that  dark, 
obscure  glance,  in  the  jeering  smile  on  the 
glib  mouth  that  overrode  his  settled  judg¬ 
ment.  Uncertainly  he  scratched  his  jaw. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  I’ll  take  a  chance 
on  you,”  he  finally  decided.  “You  ain’t  so 
much  worse  than  a  lot  I’ve  had  to  let  get 
by.  But  listen  here” — with  a  return  of 
authority — “if  I  get  in  wrong,  you’d  better 
not  wait.  I’m  coming  back,  and  if  they 
don’t  w’ant  you.  I’ll  just  naturally  wipe  up 
the  street  with  you.” 

“That’s  a  bet.”  The  other  was  still 
nonchalant.  “And  don’t  waste  any  more 
time.  Loring  will  be  real  peevish  if  I  tell 
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him  how  you’ve  been  holding  me  up  out 
here.  Be  sure  and  repeat  the  name  right, 
too.  It’s  Juarez  Charlie,  with  the  ‘m’ 
silent  as  in  ‘soup.’  Get  that,  Clarence?” 

“Fresh  guy,  ain’t  you?”  growled  the 
guard,  but  nevertheless  started  away,  mut¬ 
tering  resentfully,  “Plain  crook,  every  inch 
of  him.”  As  he  came  into  the  presence  of 
Ranger’s  private  secretary,  Frank  Bryan, 
the  impulse  that  had  led  him  to  take  in  the 
name  of  the  rakish  visitor  weakened,  and 
he  stood  shuffling  his  feet,  uncertain  what 
to  say. 

“Well?”  asked  Bryan,  without  looking 
up  from  his  desk. 

“Mr.  Bryan,  sir,  there’s  a — ^a  party  out 
there,  that  wants  to  see  Mr.  Ranger.” 

“A  party?*’  Bryan  glanced  up  with  an¬ 
noyed  rebuke.  “What  sort  of  way  is  that 
to  announce  anybody?  Didn’t  he  give  you 
his  name?” 

“Not  exactly  a  name.  He  said  to  tell 
you  or  Mr.  Ranger  that  Juarez  Charlie - ” 

“Juarez  Charlie!”  the  secretary  snapjied. 
“Why  didn’t  you  say  so?  Show  him  into 
the  private  office  at  once.” 

The  bewildered  guard  returned  to  his 
post. 

“This  way,  mister,”  he  beckoned,  with 
disgruntled  civility. 

“Quite  a  shock,  wasn’t  it,  Cuthbert? 
Axiom:  It  takes  a  gentleman  to  know  a 
gentleman.  So  I  forgive  you.  Nevermind.” 
He  waved  Number  One  aside.  “I  know 
the  way.” 

He  passed  on,  a  privileged  character, 
exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  dfflerent 
employees  in  the  outer  office  and  nodding 
familiarly  to  others;  for,  rolling-stone  ad¬ 
venturer  though  he  was,  grafter  and  swindler 
as  he  was  suspected  of  being,  Juarez  Charlie 
was  welcome  here  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleased. 

He  and  Coring  Ranger  had  been  boys 
together.  They  had  started  in  at  the 
same  time  in  the  shipping-room  of  this  very 
factory;  but  whereas  the  one  had  risen  step 
by  step  until  he  became  the  controlling  head 
of  the  company,  and  by  the  development 
of  his  genius  had  vastly  broadened  and  en¬ 
larged  its  activities,  the  other,  driven  by 
Wanderlust  and  an  ineradicable  strain  of 
vagrancy,  had  soon  drifted  out.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  gulf  of  circumstance  between 
them,  their  early  friendship  still  held. 


More  than  once  the  successful  manu¬ 
facturer  had  urged  his  old  associate  to  take 
a  position  with  him,  offering  Charlie  his 
choice  either  inside  the  factory  or  on  the 
road;  for  it  was  Ranger’s  firm  belief  that 
the  vagabond,  if  he  would  only  devote 
himself  to  it,  would  make  an  incomp)arable 
salesman .  But  Charlie  always  evaded  these 
efforts  at  rehabilitation. 

“I  couldn’t  breathe  in  a  settled  job,” 
he  would  say.  “I  must  have  air,  more  air, 
change,  variety,  excitement,  freedom  from 
responsibility.  This  is  my  native  element, 
and  deprived  of  it  I’d  gasp,  flop  and  die. 
As  it  is,  I  drink  the  wine  of  life,  roaming 
where  I  choose  and  exercising  my  special 
gifts.” 

His  special  gifts  were  various;  perhaps 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  He 
employed  them  w'hen  he  felt  like  it  and 
when  opportunity  offered,  loafed  when  he 
felt  like  it,  traveled  constantly  about  the 
country — sometimes  first-class,  sometimes 
in  the  comp>any  of  yeggs  and  hoboes — 
boasted  that  he  had  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  United  .States  than  any 
other  man  within  its  borders,  and  regarded 
life  on  the  whole  with  a  cynical,  good- 
humored  philosophy  which  no  exigency 
could  daunt  or  misfortune  overwhelm. 

But  the  careless,  impudent  smile  he 
habitually  wore  died,  his  dark  face  softened 
as  he  entered  the  private  office  and  saw  the 
change  which  the  burden  of  these  torturing 
weeks  had  wrought  in  his  old  friend.  He 
could  hardly  believe  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  really  Loring  Ranger — this  bowed, 
melancholy  man  who  raised  his  eyes 
with  a  gleam  of  hope  at  the  sound  of  an 
unaccustomed  step,  and  then  when  he 
saw  who  it  was,  muttered  a  perfunctory 
welcome. 

There  was  an  unwonted  tug  of  sympathy 
at  Charlie’s  wrinkled  heart,  and  on  a  sun- 
den  impulse  he  stepped  over  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Ranger’s  shoulder. 

“Tough  luck.  Lorry!”  he  said  huskily. 
“But  don’t  give  way  like  this,  old  boy. 
Brace  up;  it  isn’t — it  isn’t  as  if  your  little 
girl  were  gone  for  good.” 

The  friendly  touch,  the  sincerity  of  feeling 
in  his  tone  brought  an  unexpected  response. 
A  tremor  ran  through  the  manufacturer’s 
bent  frame;  then,  with  a  groan,  he  dropped 
his  head  jn  his  hands. 

“It’s  no  use,  Charlie.”  His  voice  came 
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brokenly.  “No  use  to  try  and  deceive  my¬ 
self.  She  is  gone  for  good.” 

He  turned  away  to  hide  his  working  face, 
then  twisted  round  and  began  to  talk  rap¬ 
idly.  Here  at  last  was  some  one  to  whom 
he  could  lay  bare  all  that  was  in  his  mind. 

“She  is  dead,”  he  said.  “Anything  else  is 
unthinkable.  Of  course  I  am  going  through 
the  motions  of  keeping  up  a  search,  but 
that  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  my  wife.  For 
myself.  I’m  not  expecting  to — to  see  Hope 
again.  But” — his  face  grew  livid — “I’ll 
spend  my  last  cent  in  running  down  the 
evidence  and  landing  those —  God!  I  can’t 
speak;  I  don’t  dare  even  think  of  them!” 

He  dragged  himself  together  with  an 
effort  that  was  painful  to  witness. 

“Look  at  the  facts,  Charlie!  Look  at  the 
facts!  It’s  a  month  yesterday  since  Hope 
went  away — was  taken  away,  I  mean — ^and 
in  all  that  time  not  a  word  from  her — not  a 
word  of  her.  Only  this  horrible  silence. 

“They  try  to  tell  me  that  she  went  away 
of  herself,  and  is  keeping  quiet,  so  we  won’t 
know  where  she  is.”  His  words  were  pour¬ 
ing  out  now;  he  was  letting  go  all  the 
reticence  and  self-command  he  had  so  stern¬ 
ly  imposed  on  himself.  And  the  other  man 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  him,  encouraged 
him,  instead,  by  his  compassionate  atten¬ 
tion,  to  loose  this  dammed-up  flood  of 
emotion. 

“That’s  what  they  try  to  tell  me;  but  I 
know  better.”  Ranger  brought  his  hand 
down  on  the  desk.  “It’s  a  lie!  No  matter 
what  she  had  done,  where  she  had  gone, 
Hope  would  know  that  she’d  be  welcomed 
back.  And  it  wasn’t  in  her,  sensitive  and 
tender-hearted  as  she  was,  to  resist  the  ap¬ 
peals  we  have  made  in  the  newspajjers  when 
she  could  relieve  us  by  a  single  word. 

“Why,  Charlie,  we’ve  done  things  that 
make  me  ashamed  to  think  of  them.  We 
haven’t  trusted  our  own  impressions  and 
knowledge  of  her.  We’ve  had  that  young 
girl’s  life  raked  over  as  if  she  had  been  a 
criminal.  We’ve  had  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  put  through  a  regular  third 
degree — even  shadowed  some  of  the  men 
she  saw  the  most  of.  This  or  that  lead — 
anything  that  could  furnish  a  possible  excuse 
for  her  to  leave  home — has  been  followed  up. 
And  not  a  thing  has  been  discovered  that 
didn’t  show  her  heart-whole,  contented, 
without  secret  fads  or  mental  quirks  of  any 
kind. 
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“She  was  abducted,  of  course.”  He 
dropped  his  hands  despairingly  over  the 
arms  of  his  chair.  “I  don’t  know  how,  but 
some  way.  There,  on  Fifth  Avenue — with¬ 
out  an  outcry,  without  a  struggle! 

“And  who  ^d  it?  Enemies?  She  hadn’t 
one  on  earth.  I  have  a  few,  like  any  other 
successful  man;  but  they’re  all  the  sort 
that  damn  me  to  hell  when  they  hear  my 
name  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They’re  sane. 
Only  a  crazy  man  would  take  such  a  devil’s 
revenge. 

“The  white-slaver  theory  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced,”  he  ran  on.  “But  those  vermin 
would  never  take  such  a  chance.  Too  many 
less  conspicuous  girls  whose  disappearance 
wouldn’t  create  much  comment. 

“And  then  the  reward.  A  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!  Why  doesn’t  somebody  claim 
it?  Or  even  ask  a  higher  ransom?  A  month 
has  passed,  but  no  demand  has  been  made 
upon  me. 

“No!”  His  tormented  brain  reasoned  back 
to  his  first  conclusion  “She  is  dead.  Per¬ 
haps  killed  in  an  attempt  to  escape.  Per¬ 
haps  succumbing  on  their  hands  from  the 
shock  and  terror  of  it  all.  But  certainly 
dead. 

“And  that’s  the  awiulness  of  it!”  He 
hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief.  “If  we  had 
laid  her  in  her  grave,  I  would  grieve  for 
her,  but  I  could  still  bear  up.  But  this 
nightmare  of  uncertainty,  the  horrible  pos¬ 
sibilities - ” 

Unnoticed  by  him  in  his  agitation,  Juarez 
Charlie  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  now 
stood  close  beside  him. 

“But  it’s  all  a  mistake.  Lorry,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  tensely,  gripping  Ranger  firmly  by 
the  shoulder.  “Your  daughter  is  not  dead. 
That  is  the  message  I  was  instructed  to 
bring  you.  I  was  to  tell  you  that  she  is 
alive  and  well.” 

The  news  came  too  suddenly.  Ranger’s 
brain  recorded  the  words  but  could  not 
assimilate  them.  He  had  so  gripped  with 
ever\'  tentacle  of  his  mind  the  conviction 
that  Hope  was  dead  that  he  could  not  dis¬ 
card  it  immediately  for  this  new,  reversing 
statement. 

His  bewildered  stare  wavered,  gave  way 
suddenly  to  a  light  that  leaped  to  his  eyes 
and  flashed  over  his  face. 

“What?  What?”  His  fingers  bit  into 
the  flesh  of  Juarez  Charlie’s  arm.  “You’re 
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mad!"  He  was  trying  to  protect  himself 
from  a  disappointment  he  could  not  face. 
“You’re  mad!”  he  repeated. 

Charlie  wriggled  free. 

“I’m  giving  you  the  message  exactly  as 
1  got  it,”  he  said  soothingly  but  insistently. 
“Where  your  daughter  is,  I  don’t  know. 
Lorry,  or  how  to  reach  her.  I  have  merely 
the  word  that  she  is  alive  and  well.  It  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  is.” 

“But  tell  me,  tell  me — how  did  you  hear? 
Who  gave  you  this  message?”  Ranger 
stood  up,  too  shaken  nervously  to  sit  still. 
“Where  did  it  come  from?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  that.  I  don’t  know 
myself.” 

“Don’t  know?” — indignant,  astonished 
reproach  in  the  e-xclamation.  “But  that’s 
idiocy!  If  you’re  not  crazy,  for  heaven’s 
sake  explain.”  He  l)egan  to  plead,  but 
broke  off  abruptly.  “Oh,  I  see!”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  his  eyes  narrowing.  “It’s  a  case  of 
nothing  for  nothing.  Well” — turning  with 
thinly  veiled  contempt  to  the  check-book 
lying  on  his  desk — “I’m  willing  to  pay  if 
your  information  is  authentic.  Name  your 
price  and  let’s  get  down  to  business.” 

Juarez  Charlie  got  up,  twirling  his  hat 
on  his  finger. 

“I  don’t  think  I  deserve  that  of  you. 
Ranger.  I’ve  never  grafted  a  penny  off 
you  yet,  and  I’m  certainly  not  going  to 
begin  now  on  the  strength  of  your  being 
:  in  trouble.  I  came  here  to  do  you  a  favor 

and  relieve  your  mind;  but  since  you  see  it 
only  as  a  plant  to  trv'  and  bleed  you - ” 

“Now,  now,  Charlie!”  Ranger  laid  hasty 
hands  on  him  to  drag  him  back  from  the 
door.  “I  apologize.  I  had  no  desire  to 
insult  you.  Consider  the  state  of  mind 
I’m  in.” 

I  “Fair  enough.”  Charlie  sat  down  again. 

[,  “I  suppose  you’re  hardly  to  be  blamed, 

I  with  every  come-on  artist  in  the  country 

trvdng  to  shake  you  down.  But,  honest. 
Lorry,  I’ve  told  you  all  I  know.  I  couldn’t 
do  any  more  if  you  were  to  slip  me  your 
entire  wad,  pijje  factory  and  all.” 

While  he  talked,  he  had  produced  a  wisp 
of  pap)er  and  his  little  sack  of  tobacco,  and 
was  busying  himself  in  rolling  a  cigarette. 
Now,  as  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips  to  moisten 
the  edge  of  the  paper  with  his  tongue,  he 
spoke  quickly,  guardedly,  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  mouth. 

“Is  there  any  chance  of  our  being  over¬ 


heard  here?  In  a  minute  or  two,  step  to 
that  door  and  make  sure  there’s  no  one 
listening  to  us.  Not  as  if  you  were  looking 
for  anybody,  you  understand,  but  in  a 
natural  way.  Make  an  e.xcuse  that  you 
want  something  outside  or  that  it’s  stuffy 
in  here — anything  of  the  sort.” 

Ranger  twisted  his  mouth  impatiently 
at  the  idea  of  such  an  absurd  precaution; 
but,  willing  to  humor  any  caprice  so  long 
as  Charlie  was  induced  to  talk,  he  nodded 
an  assent. 

SO,  A  moment  or  two  later,  as  he  paced 
back  and  forth  across  the  floor,  he  sud¬ 
denly  flung  open  the  door  leading  out  of  the 
office  and  almost  knocked  over  his  private 
secretary.  The  latter  saved  himself  only 
by  a  dexterous  backw’ard  jump. 

“WTiy,  Brv'an!”  Ranger  stared  at  him. 
“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

The  secretary  almost  instantly  recovered 
both  his  physical  and  mental  balance. 

“I  was  just  about  to  knock,”  he  said, 
coming  forward  in  his  usual  deferential 
fashion.  “Ins|jector  Bailey  has  telephoned 
that  they  have  another  girl  they  would  like 
you  to  look  at.  An  aphasia  victim  they 
found  wandering  round  Washington  Square 
this  morning.” 

“.\n  aphasia  victim?”  Ranger’s  eyes 
glinted  with  the  reawakened  hope  so  many 
times  dashed  in  the  last  few  weeks  bv  similar 
calls  upon  him  for  identification.  “Certain¬ 
ly.”  He  snatched  up  his  hat.  “I’ll  go  right 
down.” 

But  Juarez  Charlie  threw  himself  in  his 
way  as  he  was  hurrying  toward  the  door. 

“Now',  look  here,  L^rry,”  he  drawled; 
“w'hat’sthe  use  of  getting  yourself  all  excited 
over  what’s  only  another  false  alarm?  This 
girl  is  no  more  your  daughter  than  I  am, 
and  I’ll  bet  my  roll  to  a  worn-out  banana- 
p)eel  on  it.  If  somebody  has  to  go  down  and 
give  her  the  once-over,  let  Bryan,  there,  do  it. 
I  want  vou  to  come  out  with  me  and  buy 
a  hat.”  ■ 

“Buy  a  hat?” 

“Yes;  that  was  a  part  of  the  message  I 
was  instructed  to  give  you,  but  I  hadn’t 
come  to  it  yet,  you  kept  breaking  in  so.” 

“A  part  of  the  message?”  Ranger  eyed 
him  doubtfully.  Was  the  man  daft? 

“Sure!”  Charlie  nodded.  “I  was  to  say 
to  you,  ‘Hope  is  alive  and  well;  send  her  a 
hat.’  ” 
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The  private  secretary  turned  with  a 
start. 

“Hope?”  he  e.xclaimed.  “Do  you  mean 
to  say,  Juarez,  that  you  have  news  of  her?” 

“Just  what  you  heard.”  Charlie’s  ha¬ 
bitual  nonchalance  was  a  bit  stressed.  “I 
was  told  to. tell  Coring,  here,  that  his  daughter 
was  alive  amd  well  and  that  he  was  to  send 
her  a  new  hat.” 

“Yes;  but  who  told  you?”  demanded  the 
secretary  excitedly.  “Didn’t  you  hold  the 
messenger?  H  we  can  make  him  talk - ” 

“Exactly.”  Charlie  slanted  his  eyebrows 
in  an  ironical  grimace.  “If?  But,  as  I’ve 
been  trying  to  explain  to  the  boss,  Frank, 
I’ve  no  more  idea  who  sent  that  message 
than  I  have  of  who  invented  apple  pie.  All 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  found  it  choked  up 
on  the  front  stoop  of  my  boarding-house 
when  I  came  out  thb  morning,  with  no 
signature  or  mark  of  any  kind  to  let  me 
know  where  it  came  from.” 

“But  it  should  be  photographed  and  pre¬ 
served  by  all  means,”  declared  Br>'an.  “A 
competent  handwriting  expert  might - ” 

Charlie  gave  a  derisive  chuckle. 

“A  handwriting  expert  would  be  sunk  on 
this  job  before  he  began,  Frank.  It  was 
done  in  hobo  language— the  kind  of  signs 
you  see  marked  up  on  box  cars  and  fences 
and  freight-houses  and  the  sides  of  bams 
when  you  are  out  on  the  road.” 

“Oh-h!”  Bryan’s  tone  indicated  that,  for 
*  him,  the  matter  was  dismissed.  He  turned 
to  Ranger.  “The  sort  of  stuff  we  are  get- 
j  ting  constantly  from  cranks  and  notoriety- 
seekers.  This  is  probably  some  yeggman’s 
idea  of  a  joke.” 

“No,”  disputed  Charlie;  “because  of  that 
part  alx>ut  the  hat.” 

1  “The  part  about  the  hat?  Why,  that’s 

the  very  thing  that  clinches  it  as  absurd,” 
sneered  Bryan.  “Would  Miss  Ranger  be 
likely  in  a  communication  of  this  sort  to  ask 
her  father  for  a  hat?  I’m  surprised,  Juarez. 
I  at  a  fellow  of  your  shrewdness  taking  any 
{  stock  in  such  an  obvious  fake.” 
f  “Oh,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  anything  but 

a  pitiable  moron,”  disclaimed  Charlie 
modestly;  “and  you  are  quite  possibly  right 
,  when  you  say  that  Miss  Ranger  would  never 
I  think  of  asking  for  a  hat.  Still,  I  can  see 
how  a  thing  of  the  kind  might  come  in  very 
handy  to  the  folks  who  have  got  her.  How 
so,  you  ask?  Well,  this  way:  Suppose 
they’d  send  back  a  photograph  of  her  with 
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that  hat  on?  It  would  be  pretty  good 
proof — wouldn’t  it? — thai  she  was  just  what 
they  said  she  was,  alive  and  well — about  as 
good  proof  as  anybody  would  want. 

“So  that’s  why  I  say,”  he  observed 
pointedly,  “that  you’d  better  be  chasing 
down  to  headquarters,  if  anybody  is  to  go, 
and  leave  Coring  to  attend  to  this  mbre 
likely  lead  and  get  the  hat  on  its  way  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Savvy'  now,  Frank?” 

“That’s  my  opinion,  too,”  nodded  Ran¬ 
ger,  with  an  intimation  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  the  secretary,  merely  saying  that 
he  would  look  into  the  matter  of  the  girl  at 
police  headquarters  at  once,  left  the  room. 

JUAREZ  CHARLIE,  rolling  another  ciga¬ 
rette,  parched  himself  in  the  window  and 
smoked  until  from  his  tyry  he  saw  Bryan 
come  out  of  the  building  and  disappear  in  a 
subway  entrance  at  Fourteenth  Street 
“I’ve  never  got  that  fellow’s  number 
e.xactly,”  he  muttered,  as  he  flipped  the 
cigarette  butt  down  to  the  street  below  and 
turned  back  toward  the  desk.  “Chances 
are  he’s  only  a  bit  curious,  but —  Any¬ 
how,  I  feel  safer  to  have  him  out  of  the  way. 

“And  now,  if  you’ll  set  that  door  open, 
Coring,  so  that  I  can  see  if  anybody  else 
comes  circulating  around.  I’ll  shake  down 
a  few  things  that  I’ve  been  holding  up  my 
sleeve.” 

He  paused  a  moment  as  if  hesitating  just 
how  to  b^n;  then,  leaning  forward,  he 
spoke  in  a  voice  so  carefully  lowered  that 
it  was  hardly  more  than  a  whisper. 

“Lorry',  w'hat  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is 
known  to  every'  ‘gun’  and  grafter  and 
'worker  in  the  so-called  underworld,  big  or 
little;  but  it’s  mighty  seldom  spoken  of  even 
among  themselves.  The  police  don’t  know 
it.  All  they'  get  on  to  b  what  their  stool- 
pigeons  tell  ’em,  and  it  would  have  to  be  a 
nervier  snitch  than  any  I’ve  ever  seen  that 
would  dare  breathe  this  to  a  cop. 

“I'm  running  the  biggest  risk  my  life 
in  tipping  you  off.”  The  serious  set  of  hb 
devil-may-care  face,  the  drawn  lines  about 
his  mouth  showed  that  he  had  no  doubts 
on  thb  score.  “.And,  although  I’ve  had  my 
suspicions  right  along,  I  wouldn’t  come  to 
you  until  I  was  absolutely  certain.  But  now 
I’m  going  through  with  it — if  it’s  the  last 
thing  I  ever  do. 

“Loring” — he  drew  a  long  breath,  like  a 
swimmer  about  to  make  a  dive,  then 
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brought  his  words  out  with  a  rush — “your 
daughter,  I’m  sorry  to  tell  you,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Combine.” 

“The  Combine?”  repeated  Ranger. 

“Sh,”  Charlie  cautioned.  “Not  so  loud.” 

“But  w'hat  do  you  mean  by  the  ‘Com¬ 
bine’?”  Ranger  persisted,  although  he 
somewhat  impatiently  lowered  his  tone. 

“Just  what  you’d  imagine.  An  inside 
bunch  that  runs  things — the  same  as  in 
politics  or  finance.” 

“Are  you  trying  to  tell  me” — Ranger 
showed  his  skepticism — “that  crime  has 
become  an  organized  thing  in  this  city,  con¬ 
trolled  and  directed  by  a  board  or  group 
such  as  you  describe?” 

Charlie  nodded  vehemently. 

“Not  only  in  this  city  but  all  over  the 
country,”  he  declared.  “Don’t  you  read 
the  newspapers?  Look  at  the  frequent 
robberies  on  a  big  scale,  not  money  and 
securities  alone,  but  jewels,  silks,  furs,  mer¬ 
chandise  in  car-load  lots.  How  could  plun¬ 
der  of  that  sort  be  disposed  of  unless  there 
was  an  organization  to  manage  it?  That’s 
the  Combine,  and  it  runs  the  whole  show. 

“Ah,  you  still  don’t  believe  me?”— as 
Ranger  gave  a  contemptuous  sniff.  “Well, 
you  just  pick  out  the  most  God-forsaken 
crossroads  you  can  think  of,  and  go  there 
to  try  and  work  it  on  your  own  hook,  and 
see  where  you  come  out.” 

“Then,  if  a  pocket  is  picked  in  Omaha, 
or  a  grocery  store  robbed  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  it  has  all  been  planned  and  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  central  bureau  here  in  New  York? 
Rot!  Why,  Charlie,  such  a  thing - ” 

“No,  no.  Lorry;  you  don’t  get  me.  I’m 
not  saying  that  the  jobs  are  planned  and 
ordered  from  here — that  is,  none  except  the 
big  ones.  It’s  like — well,  it’s  a  good  deal  like 
the  way  things  used  to  be  on  Wall  Street.” 

“The  so-called  money  trust,  that  we  used 
to  hear  so  much  about.”  Ranger  nodded 
reminiscently.  “.\nd  you  want  to  claim 
there  is  an  organizing  genius  among  the 
criminals?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean,”  affirmed 
Charlie. 

“But  I  don’t  see  how  it  could  be  man¬ 
aged,”  frowned  Ranger;  he  was  taking 
Charlie’s  statements  a  shade  more  seriously. 
“Banks  have  fixed  places  of  doing  business 
and  men  of  responsibility  in  charge.  .Any¬ 
body,  though,  might  set  up  as  a  crook — 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harrj'.  How,  then,  is  it  pos¬ 


sible  for  this  ‘Combine,’  as  you  call  it,  to 
exercise  control?” 

“Easy.  .\s  you  say,  anybody  might  ‘rip 
a  pete’ — crack  a  safe,  I  mean — or  do  a  job 
of  porch-climbing;  but  don’t  forget,  Loring, 
that  the  stuff  has  to  be  got  rid  of  after  they 
get  it.” 

“Oh?  The  ‘fences,’  eh?” 

“Sure.  The  fences  and  the  cops.  That’s 
where  the  Combine  gets  its  stranglehold  on 
the  business.  They’ve  got  the  low-down  on 
every  fence  from  Maine  to  California,  open 
or  secret;  and  woe  be  to  the  one  that  steps 
out  of  line.  Through  the  fences,  too,  they 
control  the  copts.  If  an  outsider  butts  in  or 
a  regular  welshes,  he  is  tipped  off.  So  what 
chance  has  a  poor  ‘gun’  got?  He  has  to 
come  across  with  half  out  of  every  haul  he 
makes  or  quit  the  game.” 

“And  the  men  at  the  top  rely  for  safety, 
I  supp)ose,  on  the  traditional  ‘honor  among 
thieves?’  ” 

“Honor  among  thieves?”  Juarez  Charlie 
gave  a  short  laugh.  “There  ain’t  no  such 
animal.  Not  on  your  life,  Loring!  Those 
lads  at  the  top  are  like  the  ‘man  higher  up’ 
in  politics.  Even  more  so;  for  there  must 
be  somebody  who  has  a  hold  on  the  man 
higher  up.  But  you  can’t  even  make  a 
guess  at  the  crowd  in  the  Combine,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Big  Noise  who  is  at  the  head  of 
them.  You  can  follow  the  chain  up  through 
the  fences  just  so  far;  then  you  hit  a  blank 
wall.  Orders  after  that  come,  as  I  got  mine 
this  morning,  through  messages  chalked  up 
in  hobo  language.  But,  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  you,  those  messages  will  l)e 
obeyed.” 

"D  ANGER  yielded  to  a  growing  conviction 
that  there  was  more  in  this  than  mere 
imaginings  or  a  fantastic  embroiderv’  on 
a  few  unrelated  facts.  Improbable  as  it 
seemed,  there  was  at  least  some  basis  for 
Charlie’s  revelation — enough  to  go  on. 

“And  you  think” — his  voice  trembled — 
“that  this  inner  group — this  Combine — 
have  my  daughter?” 

“I’m  certain  of  it.  It  isn’t  often  that 
they  pull  off  anything  on  their  own  account. 
But  after  that  message  I  received — well, 
that  settles  it  in  my  mind  that  this  is  one 
of  the  times  they’ve  done  it.  Loring” — he 
spoke  gravely — “it’s  what  you  called  the 
‘organizing  genius’  himself  that  you’re 
stacked  up  against  in  this  deal.” 
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Ranger  reached  quickly  for  the  telephone 
on  his  desk;  but  Charlie,  anticipating  his 
action,  seized  it  first. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  He  held  the  instrument 
tight  in  both  hands.  “I  can  see  your  mouth 
made  up  for  ‘Spring,  3100’  as  plain  as  if  you 
were  already  calling  it.  What  I’ve  told  you 
was  for  your  own  information,  Coring,  and 
not  to  be  passed  on  to  the  police.” 

Ranger  made  no  attempt  to  deny  his 
purpose. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool!”  He  blustered  a  bit. 
“You’ll  not  prevent  me  by  hanging  on  to 
that  ’phone;  there  are  others  I  can  use. 
Certainly  you  can’t  suppose  that  I’ll  be 
blocked  from  repeating  what  you’ve  told 
me  by  any  scruples — regarding  it  as  con¬ 
fidential.” 

“Oh,  no.”  Charlie  was  frankly  cynical. 
“It  isn’t  any  scruples  that’ll  hold  you  back; 
it’s  your  own  common  sense — as  soon  as 
you’ve  had  a  chance  to  think  for  a  minute. 
Haven’t  I  already  told  you  that  this  crowd 
has  the  police — well,  what  a  real-estate 
dealer  would  call,  ‘firm  in  hand?’  ” 

Ranger  gave  over  his  attempt  to  use  the 
telephone  and  sank  back. 

“W’hat  am  I  to  do?”  He  ran  his  hands 
up  through  his  thick  gray  hair.  “If  I  don’t 
report  this  information  to  the  |x>lice - ” 

“If  you  do” — Charlie  spoke  sharply — 
“you’re  done  for.  Get  that  into  your  head, 

'  Coring.  These  jjeople  are  under  cover  so 
I  deep  that  there’s  about  as  much  chance  of 
a  detective  getting  to  than  as  there  is  of 
his  drilling  into  the  vaults  of  the  National 
City  Bank  with  a  baby’s  rattle.  No;  this 
isn’t  a  case  where  the  police  can  help  you.” 

“Apparently,  it  isn’t  a  case  where  any¬ 
body  can  help  me,”  muttered  Ranger  hojje- 
)  lessly. 

“No;  don’t  say  that.”  Charlie  gave  a  quick 
glance  of  pity  at  the  other’s  tormented  face. 

The  unwonted  note  of  sympathy  in  his 
grating  voice  lifted  Ranger  momentarily 
from  his  dejection.  A  faint  smile  of  ap- 
I  predation  flickered  across  his  lips. 

I  “Oh,  you,  of  course.  I  know  that  I  can 

always  count  on  you.  But  what  can  you 
and  I  do  alone?” 

“What  have  your  cops  and  your  high- 
1  priced  detectives  and  the  biggest  reward 

ever  offered  done  for  you?”  the  answ’er 

flashed  back.  “There’s  a  chance  to  get 
your  daughter,  as  I  see  it,  Lorry;  but 
it’ll  never  be  by  depending  on  the  police. 
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This  has  got  to  be  worked  on  a  different 
tack.  You  think  I’m  not  much?”  He 
grinned;  nothing  could  long  repress  his 
care-free  spirit.  “Maybe  so.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  please,  that  when  Mr.  Lion  got  all 
tangled  up  in  the  net,  it  was  friend  Mouse 
who  came  along  and  gnawed  him  free. 
That’s  the  r61e  I’ve  cast  myself  for,  Loring — 
li’l  Mousie.” 

Through  the  obsession — his  lost  daughter 
— that  filled  Ranger’s  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else,  there  pierced  some  reali¬ 
zation  of  what  the  vagrant  was  so  lightly 
offering — his  life,  perhaps,  if  they  were  really 
pitted  against  so  ruthless  and  formidable 
an  adversary  as  he  described. 

The  matter-of-fact  manufacturer  was 
hardly  ready  to  credit  that  assumption  in 
its  entirety,  but  he  could  not  doubt  that 
Juarez  Charlie,  with  far  more  knowledge 
than  himself  of  the  characters  and  method 
of  the  underworld,  believed  it  implicitly. 
And  on  one  score,  at  least,  Charlie’s  reason¬ 
ing  was  irrefutable — the  keenest  detectives 
in  the  country  had  failed;  the  machinery' 
of  the  law  h^  proved  powerless;  he  had 
squandered  money  like  water,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

WHY  not,  then,  accept  this  generous, 
unbought  aid  tendered  him?  He 
would  search  far  to  find  an  ally  of  quicker 
wits  or  a  deeper  know'ledge  of  criminal 
subtleties. 

Ranger’s  success  in  life  was  largely  due 
to  his  habit  of  quick  decision.  W’ith  scarcely 
a  pause  he  reached  out  and  gripped  Charlie’s 
hand  in  a  clasp  that  told  more  than  he  could 
have  expressed  in  an  hour’s  speech. 

“Handle  it  your  own  way,  old  man,”  he 
said  heartily.  “I’m  wth  you.  I’ll  back 
you  with  everything  I’ve  got.” 

“That  will  help — a  little,”  said  Charlie 
dryly. 

He  fell  into  a  reverie,  his  dark  face 
twisted  up  reflectively,  his  yellow  cigarette 
stained  fingers  tapping  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair. 

“You  said  a  while  back,”  he  remarked 
at  last,  “that  it  looked  to  you,  Loring,  like 
we  w'ere  up  against  a  blank  wall.  Well, 
we  are;  but  there’s  one  opening  in  that  wall, 
and  it’s  through  the  messages  they’ll  send. 
Take  this  hat  we’ve  been  ordered  to  furnish. 
Somebody’s  got  to  get  it  and  carry  it  to 
them.  Then,  if  that  person  is  trailed  and 
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we  find  out  where  the  hat  is  delivered,  we'll 
be  getting  pretty  warm  to  the  people  we’re 
after.” 

'  I  ^HE  suggestion  seemed  to  Ranger  an  im- 
mediate  solution  of  the  whole  problem, 
and  he  was  eager  to  lose  no  time  in  putting 
it  into  execution;  but  Charlie  checked  his 
enthusiasm. 

“No,”  he  advised.  “They'll  be  on  the 
lookout.  Let  one  or  two  messages  go  by, 
though,  with  just  a  bungling  attempt  to 
follow,  and  they’ll  begin  to  grow  careless. 
That’ll  be  our  time  to  start  trailing.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  there  will  be 
further  messages?” 

“How  do  I  know  that  Christmas  is  com¬ 
ing?  You  don’t  suppose  they’re  sending 
for  that  bonnet  merely  to  doll  your  daughter 
up,  do  you?  As  1  told  you,  they’ll  send  you 
a  photograph  of  her  wearing  it  to  prove 
to  you  that  she’s  alive  and  well,  and  then 
they’ll  begin  to  apply  the  screws.” 

“Demand  money,  do  you  mean?  But 
why  haven’t  they  done  so  before?  This 
communication  through  you  is  the  first 
word  I  have  received  either  directly  or 
indirectly.” 

“Sure.  They  wanted  you  to  tiy-  the  cops 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  learn  just  how 
light  they  had  you  tied  up.  Now  that  they 
ihink  you’re  desperate,  they’re  ready  to  do 
business.” 

“But  all  this  circumlocution — this  non¬ 
sense  of  sending  a  hat  and  one  thing  and 
another — seems  silly  to  me,”  objected 
Ranger,  pushing  out  his  lip.  “All  1  want  is 
my  daughter.  Can’t  you  chalk  up  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  same  kind  you  received,  telling 
them  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  terms  they 
propose?” 

“Terms?”  Charlie’s  glance  w^as  significant. 
“Believe  me.  Lorry,  those  birds  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  strip  you  bare.  They’ll  never  be 
satisfied  with  anvthing  less  than  vour  whole 
roll.” 

“Then  let  them  have  it!”  Ranger  did  not 
hesitate  a  second.  “I’m  ready  to  start  in 
all  over  again,  if  only  my  daughter - ” 

Charlie  shook  his  head. 

“It  wouldn’t  do  you  any  good.  Those 
wolves  don’t  know  what  mercy  is.  They’ll 
never  hand  over  the  girl,  with  the  chance 
of  her  telling  something  that  might  give 
them  away.  No;  what  they’re  planning  is 
to  string  you  along  on  one  excuse  or  another 


until  they’ve  milked  you  dry.  Then  they’ll 
quietly  croak  her  and  end  the  matter  up. 

“Your  only  hope,  Loring — I’m  giving  it 
to  you  straight — is  to  play  the  game  the 
way  they’ve  laid  it  out  for  you  and  try  to 
catch  them  napping  before  Aey’ve  got  you 
plumb  skinned.  If  you’ll - ” 

His  alert  glance  caught  sight  of  the  re¬ 
turning  Bry’an  making  his  way  toward  them 
through  the,  outer  office,  and,  without  alter¬ 
ing  his  attitude,  he  changed  his  tone  to  one 
of  querulous  expostulation. 

“If  you’ll  quit  your  arguing  and  do  as  I 
say,  w’e’ll  soon  see  if  there’s  anything  in  it 
or  not.  A  hat  isn’t  going  to  set  you  back 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars,  and 
you’d  hand  that  out  any  day  to  one  of  your 
high-priced  ‘dicks’  and  think  nothing  of  it.” 

“Oh,  come  along,  then.”  Ranger  took 
his  cue  in  a  way  that  even  Charlie  had  to 
approve.  “But  mind  you” —  he  got  up 
with  the  air  of  yielding  against  his  judg¬ 
ment — “I  haven’t  the  slightest  hone  that 
anything  will  come  of  it. 

“.\h,  Bryan” — with  an  assumption  of 
eagerness — “you  saw  the  girl  at  head¬ 
quarters?  Did  she —  No?  Only  another 
disappjointment,  eh?” 

Sighing,  he  picked  up  his  hat,  and  he  and 
Charlie  left  the  office.  Outside,  he  dismissed 
his  chauffeur,  and,  driving  the  car  himself, 
prtKeeded  to  a  millinery  shop  on  a  cross¬ 
street  in  the  Fifties. 

VVTien  the  odd  p>air  entered  this  feminine 
Mecca  of  cunningly  arranged  mirrors  and 
carefully  tinted  walls,  the  strayed  princess 
who  received  them  gave  the  sugared  languor 
of  her  smile  exclusively  to  Ranger;  the  other 
person  was,  of  course,  impossible.  But  after 
she  had  brought  out  several  hats,  setting 
forth  with  soft  fluency  the  desirability  of 
each.  Ranger  failed  to  meet  her  expjectations. 
He  app)eared  more  bewildered  and  uncer¬ 
tain  every  minute. 

It  was  then  that  Juarez  Charlie  boldly 
projected  himself  into  the  situation. 

“You’ve  got  the  wrong  steer  altogether, 
little  one,”  he  said  briskly.  “These  lids  are 
all  right  for  Fifth  .Avenue;  but  we  want 
something  that  will  stand  out  like  a  Polish 
flag  in  a  German  street-p)arade — something 
so  out  of  style  that  no  swell  dame  would 
be  caught  dead  in  it,  or  so  into  style  that 
if  it  showed  up  along  Forty-second  Street, 
they’d  have  to  call  out  the  reserves.  Do 
you  get  me,  Fanchon?” 
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A  more  human  smile  broke  through  the 
veneer  of  the  princess’s  superiority.  He  vras 
peaking  her  langiiage.  Fresh;  she’d  say  so, 
but  he  knew  what  he  wanted  all  right  and 
was  able  to  spill  it  so  that  she  could  under¬ 
stand.  Only  discipline,  environment  and 
the  presence  of  Ranger  prevented  her  from 
replying  in  kind. 

“Ah?”  She  hastily  relegated  the  toque 
she  was  balancing  on  two  fingers  to  a  table 
and  permitted  herself  to  descend  to  a  vulgar 
interest.  “Is  it  perhaps  for  some  lady  of 
the  stage  to  wear  in  a  character  part?” 

“You’ve  got  it,  sister.  Just  think  of  what 
Marie  Dre^er  would  wear  as  the  belle  (rf 
Hickville  when  she  first  hits  Paris.” 

’The  princess  was  genuinely  intrigued. 
She  sought,  she  found  a  bizarre  ^ape,  gave 
it  a  pinch  in  here,  a  flare-out  there,  thus 
immeasurably  heightening  its  absurdity. 
She  pinned  on  towering  spirab  (rf  riblxm, 
and  trailed  feathers  a  shoulder-length  over 
the  brim. 

“Do  you  aj^rove?”  she  asked,  glancing 
tq)  archly  as  ^e  placed  it  on  her  head. 

“Couldn’t  be  better!”  Charlie  was  en¬ 
thusiastic.  ‘^ow  run.  Bright  Eyes,  and  sew 
it  together  with  your  own  pretty  fingers.” 

Ranger  hurriedly  placer!  a  bill  in  those 
same  fingers,  and  she  went,  humming  a 
socg,  to  return  presently  with  the  completed 
hat  in  a  box.  As  Ranger  paid  for  it,  Charlie 
was  forced  to  revise  his  estimate  of  the  cost 
<rf  women’s  headwear.  A  parting  compli¬ 
ment  or  so  to  the  princess,  and  he  seized 
the  hat-box  and  carried  it  out  to  the  car. 

A  LONG  drive  was  before  them,  their  ob- 
^  jective  Charlie’s  lodgings.  These  were 
b  a  stark,  detached  house  sadly  in  need  ol 
pamt  in  an  isolated  neighborhood  on  the 
outskirts  of  Brooklyn. 

“We’ll  know  now  just  how  closely  we’re 
being  spied  on,”  he  commented,  as  they 
swung  through  a  huddle  of  mean  suburban 
streets  and  across  a  railroad  track  to  reach 
it  Then  as  they  drew  up  before  the  gate,  he 
gave  a  sudden  exclamation  and  leaped  out  to 
examine  three  rude  chalk  marks  scrawled 
as  though  a  child  had  done  it  across  one 

the  posts  of  the  sagging  paling. 

“Look,  Lorry!  They’re  playing  it  exactly 
as  I  doped.  And  it’s  just  as  I  told  you,  too; 
we  can’t  make  a  move  but  they’re  wise 
to  it” 

“WTiat  is  it?  Another  message?”  de- 
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manded  Ranger,  who  had  climbed  out  of 
the  car  and  was  also  bending  over  to  inflect 
the  marks. 

“No;  but  it  teUs  where  the  message  b  to 
be  found.”  And,  beckoning  hb  c(»npanion 
to  follow,  he  started  for  the  railroad  tracks 
just  below. 

A  short  dbtance  from  the  crossing  was 
a  siding  with  a  string  of  box  cars  standing 
on  it.  Charlie  point^  to  them. 

“That’s  where  we’ll  find  the  message  all 
right,”  he  announced  confidently.  But 
although  they  went  over  the  entire  line  of 
cars,  no  sign  of  anything  resembling  a  com¬ 
munication  was  to  be  found. 

Nonplused  and  puzzled,  they  rushed  back 
to  the  house  to  see  if  they  could  possibly 
have  mbtaken  the  directions  chalked  on 
the  fence-post.  But,  no;  as  Charlie  deci- 
(fliered  the  hierogly{^cs,  the  plain  instruc- 
ticHis  were  to  se^  the  message  down  along 
the  railway. 

“Maybe  we  came  too  quick,  before  the 
fellow  ^d  a  chance  to  chalk  her  up,”  mut¬ 
tered  Charlie.  Then,  as  hb  roving  glance 
fell  cm  the  motor,  he  started  and  gasp>ed: 
“By  Godfrey,  Lorry!  Somebody’s  come 
along  and  swiped  the  hat!” 

He  was  right.  The  brge,  gaily  decorated 
box  which  they  had  left  on  the  rear  seat  of 
the  tonneau  was  gone.  With  a  common 
impulse  the  two  hastened  over  to  the  side 
of  the  car  and  looked  in  to  see  if,  by  any 
chance,  it  could  have  fallen  to  the  floor. 

It  had  not.  But  as  they  gazed,  Charlie 
made  a  sharp  exclamation. 

There  upon  the  cushion  of  the  seat  where 
the  box  had  rested  was  chalked  a  circle  with 
a  rough  cross-mark  in  the  center  (rf  it — the 
sign-manual  the  Ccanbine. 

Charlie  stood  looking  far  more  guilty  than 
if  he  had  been  detected  in  a  theft. 

“looled!”  He  began  to  swear  under  his 
breath.  “Go  on.  Lorry;  say  anything  you 
like.  You  can’t  call  me  anything  worse 
than  I’m  calling  myself.” 

But  Ranger  was  in  no  mood  for  re¬ 
proaches.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  inclined 
to  draw  encouragement  from  the  incident. 
The  hat  was  gone,  and  he  took  it  as  proof 
that  H(:q)e  was  alive.  So  far,  at  least, 
Charlie’s  theory  was  vindicated. 

“You  said  we  must  bungle  one  or  two 
times  in  order  to  render  them  careless,”  he 
returned  generously.  “Well,  we’ve  done  it. 
What  more  do  you  want?”^ 


•■ly  by  •  dexterous  backward  jump.  "^Vby,  Bryanl  "  Ranger  stared  at  him.  "AVhat  are  you  doing  here?”  j 
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“Maybe  some  one  saw  them.”  Charlie 
had  floundered  up  from  the  dust  of  his 
humiliation,  and  his  eyes  were  darting  up 
and  down  the  empty  street.  He  caught 
sight  of  his  landlady  sewing  at  an  upper 
window  and  dashed  inside. 

But  his  inquiry  of  her  elicited  only  the 
information  that  during  the  absence  of  him¬ 
self  and  Ranger  another  automobile  had 
driven  up  and  had  stopped  before  the  house 
as  if  to  make  some  slight  repairs.  It  had 
halted  but  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  had 
driven  on  again.  The  chauffeur  who  got 
out  was  a  young  man,  she  thought,  but  she 
couldn’t  see  his  face.  She  couldn’t  describe 
the  car,  and  she  wasn’t  sure  whether  there 
were  others  in  it  or  not. 

“So,  there’s  that!”  Charlie  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  they  started  back  to  town. 
“Clever  work  to  send  us  off  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  among  those  freight-cars  while  they 
gypped  us  of  the  creation.  Nothing  to  do 
now,  of  course,  but  wait  for  the  next  mes¬ 
sage.  Only” — he  dug  viciously  in  his 
tobacco-sack — “they  don’t  catch  me  asleep 
at  the  switch  again.” 

The  May  breeze  caught  up  a  sheet  of 
newspaper  and  sent  it  scudding  down 
the  road.  It  headed  straight  for  the  ditch, 
hung  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  a  little  pjool 
of  stagnant  water,  and  then,  with  the  sud¬ 
den  veering  of  a  stronger  wind,  was  lifted 
high  in  air  and  carried  over  a  lofty  brick 
wall  and  privet  hedge.  It  blew  along  the 
grass  within  the  enclosure  until  it  flapp)ed 
against  the  trunk  of  a  large  beech  tree,  and 
there  it  lay. 

George  Kelsey,  strolling  about  the 
grounds,  saw  it,  and  his  listless  expression 
changed  to  one  of  avid  interest,  immediately 
suppressed.  Before  he  took  a  step  toward 
it,  though,  he  looked  about  him,  his  indif¬ 
ferent  glance  embracing  the  whole  scene — 
the  large  house  with  its  bright  awnings  and 
wide  p)orches,  the  smooth  green  lawns  where 
circular  sprinklers  were  playing  like  minia¬ 
ture  fountains,  every  clump  of  shrubbery. 
Near  him  a  gardener  was  bending  over  a 
flower-bed,  but  Kelsey  knew  that  although 
the  man  was  intent  on  his  work,  he  was 
observant. 

Kelsey  vawned  and  sauntered  over  to¬ 
ward  a  rustic  bench  under  the  beech  tree. 
Sheltered  for  a  moment  by  its  trunk,  he 
stoop)ed  quickly,  crumpled  the  stained, 


frayed  piap^er  in  his  hand,  folded  it  roughly 
and  laid  it  between  the  p)ages  of  his  I  ook. 
Then  seating  himself  on  the  rustic  bench, 
he  op)ened  the  volume  and  began  to  read. 

One  of  the  most  rigidly  observed  rules  of 
this  exclusive  private  hospital  for  what  are 
euphemistically  called  “nervous  cases”  was 
that  no  reading-matter  was  permitted  which 
might  excite  the  piatients  or  rouse  discussion 
among  them.  There  was  a  carefully  selected 
library.  But  newspiapers  were  banned. 

Consequently,  to  Kelsey,  as  ignorant  of 
world  happenings  and  the  prepress  of  events 
as  if  he  were  on  a  desert  island,  the  discovery 
of  this  pjaper  was  as  exciting  and  momentous 
a  circumstance  as  the  glimp)se  of  a  sail  to  a 
shipwrecked  crew. 

It  was  disappK)inting,  though,  for  him  to 
find  that  he  had  only  a  stray  sheet  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  two  or  three  weeks  old, 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  disappjearance 
of  a  girl  called  Hop>e  Ranger  and  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  her  reproduced  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  p>aintings  and  sketches.  No  doubt 
by  this  time  the  girl  had  been  found. 

Still  it  was  news,  even  if  it  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  particularly  interested  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  read  to  the  end,  he  put  the  papar  in  his 
p>ocket  and  the  fate  of  Hopa  Ranger  out  of 
his  mind. 

He  had  more  important  and  jarsonal 
questions  to  consider.  Laying  his  book  on 
the  bench  beside  him,  he  sat  with  his  arms 
folded,  staring  at  the  ground  before  him, 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  predicament 
to  hear  light  footfalls  on  the  grass. 

The  sense  of  some  one  being  near  him 
rather  than  the  perception  of  an  actual 
p)resence  roused  him  finally  from  his  brown 
study,  and  he  looked  up.  \  girl  was  stand¬ 
ing  a  few  feet  away  from  him,  regarding  him 
steadily,  her  hands  clasped  before  her. 

The  involuntary  smile  of  recognition  died 
on  his  lips  as  he  stood  up.  He  had  thought 
at  first —  A  resemblance  only,  but  to 
whom?  Where  had  he  seen — recently?  He 
grasp)ed  it.  One  of  the  nurses.  Miss  Copley. 
He  had  talked  to  her  the  day  before. 

But  he  had  now  a  swift  impression  of 
grace  and  charm,  of  a  distinction  which  the 
nurse  did  not  possess.  His  brain  ticked  off 
these  notes  as  the  habit  of  observation  con¬ 
tinued  mechanically  to  function;  but  they 
were  sup>er.seded,  nullified,  by  some  strange 
emotional  realization  of  her — an  ephemeral 
expHjrience  outside  the  measurements  of 
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time,  lasting  the  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
second,  gone. 

He  stood  waiting  for  her  to  sp>eak; 

but  she  said  nothing — only  continued 
to  gaze  at  him  with  heavy,  shadowed  eyes. 

“Good-morning!”  He  broke  the  silence, 
which  was  becoming  awkward.  “For  a 
moment  I  thought  you  were  Miss  Copley.” 

“Did  you?”  she  asked  vaguely.  Her  voice 
confirmed  the  impression  of  charm.  It  was 
warm,  faintly  vibrating. 

“Miss  Copley  is  a  nurse  here,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “She  resembles  you  very  much. 
I  thought  she  might  be  your  sister.” 

“Sister?”  she  echoed  in  the  same  mo¬ 
notonous  tone.  “I  have  no  sister.”  She 
stopped  and  considered  this,  her  brows 
twisting.  “I  don’t  think  I  have  a  sister.” 

She  came  nearer  him  and  sat  down  on  the 
bench,  motioning  him  to  resume  his  seat. 

“You  have  a  newspaper,”  she  stated,  with 
a  directness  which  would  have  struck  him 
as  odd  if  he  had  noticed  it. 

“You  saw  that?”  he  exclaimed,  annoyed 
as  much  at  the  necessity  for  subterfuge  in 
such  trifling  matters  as  at  being  found  out. 

silly  rule  to  forbid  them.”  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Then  curiosity  to  hear  what 
she  would  say  made  him  add,  “Are  you 
going  to  give  me  away?” 

“Certainly  not!” — a  touch  of  disdain  in 
her  surprise.  If  he  had  known  it,  she  was 
dismayed  at  the  promptness  of  her  answer. 
“I  did  say,  ‘new’sjiaper,’  then?”  she  asked 
naively.  “I  forget  so  easily  that  I  might 
just  as  well  have  said  table-cloth,  or  garden 
gate,  or  something  else  as  ridiculous.  They 
say  I  do  often.” 

“There  are  others.”  Kelsey  felt  a  sudden 
desire  to  console  her.  “I  heard  a  man  at 
breakfast  this  morning  ask  for  two  bales 
of  hay  fried  on  one  side.” 

A  delightfully  humorous  smile  curved  her 
lips  and  then  was  gone,  lost  in  the  vacuity 
that  returned  to  her  expression. 

“I  don’t  understand  it.”  She  shook  her 
head.  “I  don’t  understand  anything.  I 
don’t  even  know  whether  I  have  met  you 
before  or  not.” 

He  looked  down  at  her. 

“I  never  saw  you  until  just  now.” 

“.\re  you  a  patient  here,  too?” 

.^t  her  question,  a  flare  of  anger  swept 
over  Kelsey’s  face,  which  slowly  congealed 
to  an  icy  repression. 
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“Am  I  a  patient?”  He  had  turned  in  his 
seat,  and  she  saw  that  the  flame  still  lingered 
in  his  hot  blue  eyes.  There  were  white  dents 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth;  his  voice 
was  rough;  the  inflections  were  satirical. 
“Well,  that  is  as  you  look  at  it.  I  was  house 
physician  here  for  a  few  weeks.  I  resigned — 
for  reasons.  My  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  I  packed  my  things  and  prepar^  to 
leave.  I  needed  a  car  to  take  me  to  the 
station,  as  it  is  some  distance.  There  were 
polite  excuses — all  the  cars  were  in  use.  I 
started  to  walk,  hoping  I’d  get  a  lift  on  the 
road;  the  gates  were  locked.  I  attempted 
to  throw  my  bags  over  the  wall  and  scramble 
after  them.  Two  men  closed  in  on  me.  I 
lost  my  head  and  struck  out,  but  they  were 
too  much  for  me.  Our  superintendent  had 
grown  so  fond  of  me,  you  see,  that  he 
couldn’t  bear  for  us  to  part.  So  he  ele¬ 
vated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  patient.  I  am 
still  here — for  the  present.” 

“That  means — you  intend  to  get  away?” 
she  leaned  nearer  him  to  whisper. 

“I — will — get — away!  I - ” 

He  stopp^  short  and  swept  his  hand 
back  over  his  light  ruddy  hair,  flushing 
sullenly  over  the  realization  that  he  was 
making  an  ass  of  himself  to  run  on  this  way 
to  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  who, 
if  she  were  able  to  follow  him  at  all,  would 
probably  babble  every  word  he  had  said 
to  the  next  person  she  met. 

“I’m  talking  nonsense,”  he  began  stiffly; 
but  she  touched  him  lightly  on  the  arm. 

“Dr.  Bristow  is  coming,”  she  murmured. 
“Give  me  a  pencil  quick,  and  wait  here.  I 
will  come  back — if  I  can.” 

Wondering  alike  at  the  quick  change  in 
her  manner  and  at  the  purpose  of  her  re¬ 
quest,  he  gave  her  the  pencil,  and  she  moved 
away,  to  stand  listlessly  turning  it  in  her 
hands  and  looking  vacantly  before  her. 

The  superintendent  of  the  institution 
came  striding  across  the  lawn  toward  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  medium  height; 
but  his  erect  bearing  gave  the  impression 
of  size. 

In  feature,  too,  he  was  impressive,  even 
extraordinary — heavy  dark  brows  over  strik¬ 
ingly  keen  slate-gray  eyes;  a  firm,  clean¬ 
shaven  mouth  and  chin,  and  thick  dark  hair 
growing  far  down  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

As  always,  he  was  fastidiously  dressed — 
a  gray  morning  suit  and  gray  soft  hat. 

“Well,  Miss  Copley” — he  stopped  before 
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the  girl  and  spoke  in  the  sjuipathetic,  slightly 
bantering  tone  of  a  physician  to  a  convales¬ 
cent  patient — “this  is  better  than  moping 
over  rejected  manuscripts,  don’t  you  think?” 

She  still  stared  before  her. 

“He  gave  me  this  pencil,”  she  said;  “but 
he  wouldn’t  give  me  any  paper.”  She 
moved  on  droopingly  toward  the  house. 

“Good-morning,  Kelsey.”  Dr.  Bristow’s 
voice  was  low.  “You  have  been  making 
friends  with  Miss  Copley,  I  see.” 

The  remark  was  casual,  but  Kelsey 
divined  undercurrents. 

“Is  that  her  name?”  he  asked  uninterest¬ 
edly.  “I  thought  it  might  be.  Sisters?” 

The  doctor’s  eyes  were  on  him. 

“Yes — a  sad  case.  Hopeless,  I  fear.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  writer.  I  have  seen  some 
of  her  manuscripts.  Pretty  bad.  There 
was  one  fair  story,  though,  of  a  little 
seamstress  who  fell  in  love  with  an  actor’s 
picture.  He  played  Mercutio.  That  was 
one  of  your  favorite  parts,  I  believe.” 

“You’re  in  one  of  your  inventive  moods 
to-day,”  Kelsey  said  insolently.  His  long¬ 
ing  to  administer  a  stiff  punch  to  Bristow's 
jaw  was  more  intense  than  usual  this  morn¬ 
ing.  But  he  had  sense  enough  to  restrain  it. 

“Have  you  entirely  forgotten  the  hit  you 
made  in  that  part?”  Bristow  was  now,  as 
Kelsey  expressed  it  to  himself,  baiting  him 
for  fair.  “Can’t  you  recall  the  duel  scene 
where  you  stagger  back  into  the  arms  of 
your  supporters,  the  house  still?  ‘  ’Tis  not 
so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church 
door,  but  ’twill  serve.  A  plague  o’  both  your 
houses”  Then  the  thunders  of  applause.” 

Kelsey  was  a  little  pale  from  his  effort  at 
self-control;  his  mouth  was  rigid. 

“Who  that  had  ever  lived  through  such 
an  inspiring  experience  could  forget  it?”  he 
murmured  with  exaggerated  enthusiasm. 

“Gootll”  Bristow’s  tone  was  gratified. 
“You  are  coming  along  nicely,  my  dear  boy.” 

TT^ITH  a  pleasant  nod,  he  turned  and 

’  ’  stepjsed  back  to  the  drive  where  his 
car  was  waiting,  k  moment  more,  and  he 
was  whirling  through  the  gates,  the  big 
noiselessly  running  machine  no  greater  an 
example  than  himself  of  controlled,  coordi¬ 
nated  force. 


Kelsey’s  face  was  black  as  he  looked 
after  him.  Lost  in  his  resentment  and 
sense  of  injury,  he  had  forgotten  the  girl. 
It  was  with  a  start  he  realized  that  she  had 
come  back  and  was  seating  herself  beside 
him.  Suspicions,  surmises,  doubts  ran  hel¬ 
ter-skelter  through  his  mind. 

“Give  me  some  p)aper,”  she  said  im¬ 
peratively. 

Studying  her,  curious  to  see  what  she 
would  say  or  do  next,  Kelsey  took  a  note¬ 
book  from  his  pocket  and,  tearing  out  a  few 
sheets,  handed  them  to  her. 

She  began  to  write — words,  half-words, 
dots,  dashes,  anything.  Her  head  was  l)ent 
over  the  jmper.  Any  one  w'atching  her 
would  have  thought  her  absorbed  in  her 
task. 

But,  while  she  wrote,  she  talked  in  a 
rapid  undertone. 

“You  are  an  actor,”  she  said  accusingly. 
“I  overheard  some  of  the  things  he  said  to 
you.  Perhaps  you  were  only  acting  when 
you  spoke  of  him  to  me.  And  yet — oh, 
no” — she  clutched  her  pencil  and  paper 
tight — “I  can’t  believe  that.  I  saw  your 
face.  You  couldn’t - ” 

“I  never  was  an  actor,”  he  interrupted 
harshly.  “That’s  Bristow’s  little  game.  I 
am  what  I  told  you,  George  Kelsey,  a  ph\  si- 
cian  who  has  specialized  in  mental  diseases. 
But  who  are  you?  That’s  more  to  the  point 
just  now.  I  made  a  snap  diagnosis  of  you, 
when  I  saw  you  first,  as  a  drug-addict — 
your  pallor,  your  eyes.  But  they  don’t 
admit  them  here.  Amnesia,  then?  That 
means  your  memory  of  past  events  is 
blotted  out.  AndT  don’t  believe,  for  all 
you  say,  that  yours  is  even  touched.” 

“No!  No!”  Her  voice  was  anguished,  but 
her  meaningless  scribbling  went  steadily  on. 

“Aphasia  was  a  possibility,  saying  ‘table¬ 
cloth’  when  you  mean  ‘newspajjer’  and  all 
that.  You  said  you  did,  but  I  have  noticed 
no  lapses  of  the  sort.  Paranoia?  Demen¬ 
tia  praecox?”  He  shook  his  head.  “You 
would  have  confided  to  me  your  persecu¬ 
tions  or  delusions.  But  your  own  ego  is  far 
from  uppermost.  You  have  been  studying 
mine,  trying  to  draw  me  out.  Why?”  he 
demanded.  “Who  are  you?  \Miat  are  you 
doing  here?” 


What  was  the  girl  doing  there?  That  is  a  question  in  which  you  will  be  even  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  when  you  read  the  next  instalment  of  “Swallowed  Up’’  in  May  Everybody’s — out  April  15th. 


Jouryiey  to  the  South  Seas  with  a  New  Author 


The  Lotus  Bride 

Ifs  Always  a  Pleasure  for  Everybody' s  to  Present  an 
Unknown  Writer^  Particularly  One  Who  Has  Written 
Such  a  Refreshingly  Original  Piece  of  Work  as  This 


By  Hrolf  Wisby 


A  HATFUL  of  wind  out  of  nowhere 
came  sailoring  across  the  placid 
face  of  early  dawm — the  false  dawn 
of  the  mid-Pacific.  Through  the 
gleaming  foliage  of  the  arlu  trees  a  glimpse 
was  seen  of  the  blue  lagoon  beyond. 

The  dreamy  deep  blinked  in  a  mo¬ 
mentary  shiver — or  was  it  the  scintillating 
train  of  a  fairy  robe  that  trailed  across  the 
surface?  .\nd  once  more  the  lagoon  re¬ 
lapsed  into  reverie  between  earth  and  sky — 
calm,  lovely,  haunting. 

The  placid  lagoon  w'as  guarded  against 
the  blows  of  the  great  green  seas  of  the 
trades  by  a  curving  barrier- reef  of  white- 
stone  coral,  which  blossomed  into  a  top 
rim  of  amber-and-purple  clusters,  aglow 
with  hidden  fires.  Against  this  protecting 
arm  of  living  stone  the  ocean  thundered  in 
heavv'  surges,  filling  the  v’alleys  of  the  islands 
with  the  measured  boom  of  its  roar  as 
it  spurted  the  foam  in  brilliant  showers 
against  the  rainbow  reef  of  coral  already 
warming  under  the  first  rays  of  dawn. 

.\s  the  true  dawn  broke,  three  men  be¬ 
came  visible  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon. 
They  strode  slowTy  across  the  blinding  flare 
of  coral  sand  and  squatted  down  in  the 
purple  shadow  of  the  purao  palms.  They 
were  whites — three  bacl  spots  on  the  virgin 
napery  of  Samoa.  But  in  those  tremendous 
latitudes,  man,  good  or  bad,  weak  or  strong, 
is  a  mere  nonentity. 

None  of  the  three  had  given  his  prop)er 
name.  They  had  long  since  arrived  at  a 
stage  when  an  alias  is  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Kedge  was  perhaps  the  arch-tv  jTe  of  the 
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trio.  A  monocle  in  his  left  eye  remained 
the  only  distinctively  European  note  in  his 
get-up,  otherwise  quite  insular  after  the 
manner  of  the  lived-in  South  Sea  trader. 
He  W’as  the  sole  owmer  of  Kedge  &  Company, 
South  Sea  merchants,  and  had  managed  to 
hoard  a  snug  penny  in  the  gentle  game  of 
exchanging  cheap  trade  goods  fot  the  valu¬ 
able  copra  of  the  natives. 

Sluisser  was  a  Dutchman  of  the  old 
“blackbirding”  type,  a  spineless  monster 
rolling  in  his  owm  fat,  who  had  long  since 
retired  w’ith  the  reputation  of  being  the 
oldest  w’hite  trader  in  the  settlement.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  the  Kanakas  per¬ 
sisted  in  regarding  him  as  the  uncrowned 
white  king  of  the  island.  .\nd,  even  more 
mysteriously,  he  was  generally  considered 
a  “fine  gentleman  when  sober,”  though  no 
one  on  the  island  could  be  found  who  had 
ever  seen  him  in  a  state  of  even  comparative 
sobriety.  Sluisser  functioned  at  times,  in 
his  jovial,  maudlin  manner,  as  the  un¬ 
official  magistrate  in  petty  local  squabbles. 
Strangely  enough,  the  man  seemed  to  have 
more  power  with  the  natives  drunk  than  the 
government  officials  in  Pago-Pago  sober. 

Hunter,  an  .\merican  rover,  was  the  new¬ 
comer  on  the  island.  As  the  black  sheep 
of  a  prominent  and  affluent  .\merican 
family,  he  had  fallen  by  easy  stages  to  the 
level  of  a  wandering  ne’er-do-well.  Dis- 
owmed  by  his  father  for  his  escapades,  and 
tearfully  despaired  of  by  his  mother  for  the 
same  reason,  he  had  bummed  round  the  seven 
seas  of  casual  adventure  until  even  his  com¬ 
rades  shunned  him.  With  his  last  dollar 
invested  in  a  stock  of  trade  goods  sold  him 
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the  girl  and  spoke  in  the  sj-mpathetic,  slightly 
bantering  tone  of  a  physician  to  a  convales¬ 
cent  patient — “this  is  better  than  moping 
over  rejected  manuscripts,  don’t  you  think?” 

She  still  stared  before  her. 

“He  gave  me  this  jjencil,”  she  said;  “but 
he  wouldn’t  give  me  any  paf>er.”  She 
moved  on  droopingly  toward  the  house. 

“Good-morning,  Kelsey.”  Dr.  Bristow’s 
voice  was  low.  “You  have  been  making 
friends  with  Miss  Copley,  I  see.” 

The  remark  was  casual,  but  Kelsey 
divined  undercurrents. 

“Is  that  her  name?”  he  asked  uninterest¬ 
edly.  “1  thought  it  might  be.  Sisters?” 

The  doctor’s  eyes  were  on  him. 

“Yes — a  sad  case.  Hopeless,  I  fear.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  writer.  I  have  seen  some 
of  her  manuscripts.  Pretty  bad.  There 
was  one  fair  story,  though,  of  a  little 
seamstress  who  fell  in  love  with  an  actor’s 
picture.  He  played  Mercutio.  That  was 
one  of  your  favorite  parts,  I  believe.” 

“You’re  in  one  of  your  inventive  moods 
to-day,”  Kelsey  said  insolently.  His  long¬ 
ing  to  administer  a  stiff  punch  to  Bristow’s 
jaw  was  more  intense  than  usual  this  morn¬ 
ing.  But  he  had  sen^e  enough  to  restrain  it. 

“Have  you  entirely  forgotten  the  hit  you 
made  in  that  part?”  Bristow  was  now,  as 
Kelsey  expressed  it  to  himself,  baiting  him 
for  fair.  “Can’t  you  recall  the  duel  scene 
where  you  stagger  back  into  the  arms  of 
your  supporters,  the  house  still?  ‘  ’Tis  not 
so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church 
door,  but  ’twill  serx^e.  \  plague  o’  both  3’our 
housesi’  Then  the  thunders  of  applause.” 

Kelsey  was  a  little  pale  from  his  effort  at 
self-control;  his  mouth  was  rigid. 

“Who  that  had  ever  lived  through  such 
an  inspiring  experience  could  forget  it?”  he 
murmured  with  exaggerated  enthusiasm. 

“GoodI”  Bristow’s  tone  was  gratified. 
“You  are  coming  along  nicely,  my  dear  boy.” 

WITH  a  pleasant  nod,  he  turned  and 
stepp)ed  back  to  the  drive  where  his 
car  was  waiting.  \  moment  more,  and  he 
was  whirling  through  the  gates,  the  big 
noiselessly  running  machine  no  greater  an 
example  than  himself  of  controlled,  coordi- 
nate<l  force. 


Kelsey’s  face  was  black  as  he  looked 
after  him.  Lost  in  his  resentment  and 
sense  of  injury,  he  had  forgotten  the  girl. 
It  was  with  a  start  he  realized  that  she  had 
come  back  and  was  seating  herself  beside 
him.  Suspicions,  surmises,  doubts  ran  hel¬ 
ter-skelter  through  hk  mind. 

“Give  me  some  papjer,”  she  said  im- 
p)eratively. 

Studying  her,  curious  to  see  what  she 
would  say  or  do  next,  Kelsey  took  a  note¬ 
book  from  his  pocket  and,  tearing  out  a  few 
sheets,  handed  them  to  her. 

She  began  to  write — words,  half-w’ords, 
dots,  dashes,  anything.  Her  head  was  bent 
over  the  p)ap)er.  Any  one  watching  her 
would  have  thought  her  absorbed  in  her 
task. 

But,  while  she  WTOte,  she  talked  in  a 
rapid  undertone. 

“You  are  an  actor,”  she  said  accusingly. 
“I  overheard  some  of  the  things  he  said  to 
you.  Perhaps  you  were  only  acting  when 
you  spxjke  of  him  to  me.  And  yet — oh, 
no” — she  clutched  her  piencil  and  p)ap)er 
tight — “I  can’t  believe  that.  I  saw  your 
face.  You  couldn’t - ” 

“I  never  was  an  actor,”  he  interrupted 
harshly.  “That’s  Bristow’s  little  game.  I 
am  what  I  told  you,  George  Kelsey,  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  has  specialized  in  mental  diseases. 
But  who  are  you?  That’s  more  to  the  peint 
just  now.  I  made  a  snap  diagnosis  of  you, 
when  I  saw  you  first,  as  a  drug-addict — 
your  pallor,  your  eyes.  But  they  don’t 
admit  them  here.  Amnesia,  then?  That 
means  your  memory  of  pjast  events  is 
blotted  out.  AndT  don’t  believe,  for  all 
you  say,  that  yours  is  even  touched.” 

“No!  No!”  Her  voice  was  anguished,  but 
her  meaningless  scribbling  went  steadily  on. 

“Aphasia  was  a  possibility,  saying  ‘table¬ 
cloth’  when  you  mean  ‘newspaper’  and  all 
that.  You  said  you  did,  but  I  have  noticed 
no  lapses  of  the  sort.  Paranoia?  Demen¬ 
tia  praecox?”  He  shook  his  head.  “You 
would  have  confided  to  me  your  persecu¬ 
tions  or  delusions.  But  your  own  ego  is  far 
from  uppermost.  You  have  been  studying 
mine,  trying  to  draw  me  out.  Why?”  he 
demanded.  “Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  here?” 


What  was  the  girl  doing  there?  That  is  a  question  in  which  you  will  be  even  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  when  you  read  the  next  instalment  of  “Swallowed  Up”  in  May  Everybody’s — out  April  15th. 


Journey  to  the  South  Seas  with  a  New  Author 


The  Lotus  Bride 

If  s  Always  a  Pleasure  for  Everybody's  to  Present  an 
Unknown  Writer^  Particularly  One  Who  Has  Written 
Such  a  Refreshingly  Original  Piece  of  Work  as  This 

By  Hrolf  Wisby 


A  HATFUL  of  wind  out  of  nowhere 
came  sailoring  across  the  placid 
face  of  early  dawn — the  false  dawn 
of  the  mid-Pacific.  Through  the 
gleaming  foliage  of  the  artu  trees  a  glimpse 
was  seen  of  the  blue  lagoon  beyond. 

The  dreamy  deep  blinked  in  a  mo¬ 
mentary  shiver— or  was  it  the  scintillating 
train  of  a  fair>'  robe  that  trailed  across  the 
surface?  .\nd  once  more  the  lagoon  re¬ 
lapsed  into  reverie  between  earth  and  sky — 
calm,  lovely,  haunting. 

The  placid  lagoon  was  guarded  against 
the  blows  of  the  great  green  seas  of  the 
trades  by  a  curving  barrier-reef  of  white- 
stone  coral,  which  blossomed  into  a  top 
rim  of  amber-and-purple  clusters,  aglow 
with  hidden  fires.  Against  this  protecting 
arm  of  living  stone  the  ocean  thundered  in 
heavw  surges,  filling  the  valleys  of  the  islands 
with  the  measur^  boom  of  its  roar  as 
it  spurted  the  foam  in  brilliant  showers 
against  the  rainbow  reef  of  coral  already 
warming  under  the  first  rays  of  dawn. 

As  the  true  dawn  broke,  three  men  be¬ 
came  visible  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon. 
They  strode  slowiy  across  the  blinding  flare 
of  coral  sand  and  squatted  down  in  the 
puqile  shadow  of  the  purao  palms.  They 
were  whites — three  bad  spots  on  the  virgin 
napery  of  Samoa.  But  in  those  tremendous 
latitudes,  man,  gcnxl  or  bad,  weak  or  strong, 
is  a  mere  nonentity. 

None  of  the  three  had  given  his  proper 
name.  They  had  long  since  arrived  at  a 
stage  w’hen  an  alias  is  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Kedge  was  perhaps  the  arch-t.vi>e  of  the 
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trio.  A  monocle  in  his  left  eye  remained 
the  only  distinctively  European  note  in  his 
get-up,  otherwise  quite  insular  after  the 
manner  of  the  lived-in  South  Sea  trader. 
He  was  the  sole  owmer  of  Kedge  &  Company, 
South  Sea  merchants,  and  had  managed  to 
hoard  a  snug  penny  in  the  gentle  game  of 
exchanging  cheap  trade  goods  fot  the  valu¬ 
able  copra  of  the  natives. 

Sluisser  was  a  Dutchman  of  the  old 
'“blackbirding”  type,  a  spineless  monster 
rolling  in  his  own  fat,  who  had  long  since 
retired  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
oldest  w’hite  trader  in  the  settlement.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  the  Kanakas  per¬ 
sisted  in  regarding  him  as  the  uncrowned 
white  king  of  the  island.  And.  even  more 
mysteriously,  he  was  generally  considered 
a  “fine  gentleman  when  sober,”  though  no 
one  on  the  island  could  be  found  who  had 
ever  seen  him  in  a  state  of  even  comparative 
sobriety.  Sluisser  functioned  at  times,  in 
his  jovial,  maudlin  manner,  as  the  un¬ 
official  magistrate  in  petty  local  squabbles. 
Strangely  enough,  the  man  seemed  to  have 
more  power  with  the  natives  drunk  than  the 
government  officials  in  Pago-Pago  sober. 

Hunter,  an  .\merican  rover,  was  the  new¬ 
comer  on  the  island.  As  the  black  sheep 
of  a  prominent  and  affluent  .\merican 
family,  he  had  fallen  by  easy  stages  to  the 
level  of  a  wandering  ne'er-do-well.  Dis¬ 
owned  by  his  father  for  his  escapades,  and 
tearfully  despaired  of  by  his  mother  for  the 
same  reason,  he  had  bummed  round  the  seven 
seas  of  casual  adventure  until  even  his  com¬ 
rades  shunned  him.  With  his  last  dollar 
invested  in  a  stock  of  trade  goods  sold  him 
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by  Kedge  at  a  rollicking  profit,  Hunter  had 
set  himself  up  in  business  on  the  beach 
under  the  shingle  of  “Hunter  &  Company, 
South  Seas  Merchants.”  Under  this  new 
label,  he,  who  was  just  turning  thirty-eight, 
imagined  himself  “settled”  in  trade,  but 
this  was  merely  Hunter  on  the  surface,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  million  chameleon  transformations. 
Below  the  surface,  in  his  inner  I,  the  rover 
was  a  very  much  disillusioned  man  with  the 
soul  of  an  artist  crushed  under  the  debris  of 
madcap  adventure.  Without  seeming  to 
realize  it  himself,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
crucial  turn  when  the  stalwart  frame  and 
the  schooled  mind  are  on  the  verge  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  never-ending  debauch  and  abuse. 

The  three  men  had  been  smoking  and 
chatting  idly  at  intervals.  Hunter  gradually 
dropping  out  under  the  spell  of  the  morning 
star  as  he  watched  it  flicker  and  wane  in  the 
flood  of  ruddy  light  welling  out  of  the  east. 

Kedge  jerked  him  back  to  earth  again 
by  suggesting  a  “wife”  now  that  he  had 
b^ome  a  regular  merchant. 

“What  about  yourself?”  the  American 
almost  yawned. 

“Oh,  my  dear  boy,  we  have  had  wives 
galore — all  sorts,  you  know,”  croaked 
Kedge,  meaning  himself  and  the  Dutchman. 
“A  fellow  can’t  help  it,  I  suppose — not  in 
these  latitudes.  But  it  does  make  a  fellow 
beastly  philosophical  in  the  end,  and,  if  I 
may  venture,  rather  timid — eh,  what, 
Slusher?” 

Kedge ’s  pip)e-stem  pointed’at  Sluisser,  who 
was  too  concerned  with  uncorking  a  fresh 
bottle  of  gin  to  notice  the  slurring  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  who  only  dimly  gather^  w'hat 
had  been  said. 

Kedge  squeezed  out  a  thin,  mean  smile 
of  commiseration.  Hunter  stared  blankly 
into  the  rolling  orb.  Sluisser  took  a  ferocious 
swig  by  way  of  an  eye-opener. 

There  was  a  ripple  on  the  burnished 
mirror  of  the  lagoon  as  a  cloud  of  Kanaka 
girls,  garbed  in  nothing  but  their  silken  blue- 
black  hair,  broke  water  after  a  long  dive. 
Presently  they  passed  by  on  the  shore. 

“Quite  unlike  the  gross-looking  hussies 
you  were  messing  about  with  in  the  La- 
drones,  eh?”  Hunter  felt  the  jab  of  Kedge’s 
pipe  stem  on  his  shoulder.  “If  our  Mr, 
Slusher  were  a  px)et  in  addition  to  being  a 
philosopher,  we  should  have  had  a  ripping 
ode  to  the  amazons  of  the  South  Seas; 
shouldn’t  we,  Mr.  Slusher?” 


“Brobably,”  grunted  the  Dutchman,  with 
the  vague  assent  of  a  man  who  does  not 
gather  whether  he  is  being  made  game  of 
or  not. 

One  of  the  girls,  who  had  been  taking  her 
morning  bath  apart,  remained  behind. 
Standing  on  a  coral  ledge  aglow  with  the 
light  of  dawn,  she  was  diAing  a  head  of 
hair  that  reached  almost  to  her  knees. 

Hunter  fixed  her  with  a  rather  cal¬ 
loused  eye,  but  as  he  continued  to  stare, 
his  glance  became  less  critical  and  more 
appreciative.  By  and  by  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  sense  of  serious  regard  crept  into 
his  eye,  and,  as  if  this  might  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  tacit  signal,  Kedge  cut  in  and  told  her 
story. 

SHE  was  Vaima,  daughter  of  a  king  in 
distant  Nuka-Hiva,  of  the  Marquesas 
group,  who  was  murdered  by  a  pretender. 
Her  stepmother  escap>ed  with  her  from  the 
island  in  a  canoe,  taking  along  the  dead 
body  of  her  father  to  prevent  it  from  being 
baked  and  eaten  by  the  murderer  and  his 
family,  which  would  have  been  according 
to  official  etiquette  in  those  p)arts.  The  two 
women  spent  fully  a  week  on  the  open 
ocean,  followed  by  a  pack  of  sharks  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  stench  of  the  body  decom- 
p)Osing  in  the  burning  sun,  before  they  were 
picked  up  by  a  schooner  and  brought  the 
long  way  to  Samoa.  Vaima  was  therefore 
a  stranger  on  the  island,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  ancient  native  royalty  of  the  Mar- 
quesans,  considered  the  premier  blood  of 
the  South  Sea  dynasties,  she  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Moku-Moku,  native  king 
of  the  island.  Due  to  the  schooling  she  had 
received  from  the  missionaries,  Vaima  had 
risen  above  the  rank  and  file  of  the  other 
Kanaka  girls,  with  the  curious  result  that 
she  had  come  to  nurse  a  secret  hatred  of  the 
white  race  as  usurpers  in  the  lands  that 
belonged  to  her  people  by  birthright. 

As  Kedge  was  finishing  his  tale,  the  young 
amazon  was  moving  along  the  rim  of  the 
lagoon  surrounded  by  a  fluttering  halo  of 
pigeons — the  Papuan  sort  that  have  little 
teeth  in  their  bills — ^which  she  was  feeding 
with  the  seeds  of  the  breadfruit. 

Kedge  hailed  her.  Having  had  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  gentleman’s  “superior”  cul¬ 
ture  before,  Vaima  feigned  not  to  hear  him. 
Thereupon  the  big  Dutchman  grabbed  the 
bottle  and  contrived  to  blow  his  drunken 
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breath  obliquely  into  it,  making  a  very  good 
imitation  of  a  steam-whistle.  This  signal 
brought  up  the  girl.  Soon  she  was  standing 
before  the  three  white  men  with  the  noble 
bearing  for  which  her  race  is  justly  famous. 
Kedge  planted  his  bomb  with  sinister  speed. 

“White  chief  here  wants  marry  V'aima, 
daughter  of  King  of  Nuka-Hiva — savvy?” 

Hunter  felt  himself  redden  under  his  coat 
of  lived-in  tan.  The  others  were  perfectly 
unconcerned,  but  the  calm  on  V'aima’s  in¬ 
nocent  face  was  like  that  of  the  golden 
lagoon — mysterious  and  unfathomable. 

In  that  brief  moment,  when  the  three 
white  men  were  taking  her  measure,  the 
soul  of  Vaima  traveled  back  to  her  an¬ 
cestors — the  gorgeous  ancient  monarchs  of 
the  Polynesian  paradise — only  to  return  as 
swiftly  with  a  message  that  she  locked  in 
her  heart. 

Vaima  cast  down  her  eyes.  She  began 
to  dig  her  toes  into  the  warm  white-coral 
sand.  She  lifted  her  gaze  and  smiled,  only 
to  cast  down  her  eyes  bashfully  again. 
Once  more  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  now 
they  were  large  and  serious.  She  met 
Hunter’s  bewildered  glance  squarely  with 
the  deep,  searching  fire  of  the  instinct 
primeval.  She  looked  him  through  and 
through  as  no  eye  had  penetrated  him  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  felt  the  power  and  innocence 
of  nature,  naked  and  savage,  streaming 
over  him  in  waves  of  hallowed  delight.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  realized  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  a  soul — the  untram¬ 
meled  soul  of  a  woman  made  to  nature’s 
liking — and  the  wee  speck  of  matter  in  his 
inner  I  proclaimed  its  manhood. 

He  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Kedge 
croaking,  as  from  a  distance,  “Well,  what 
d’ye  say?”  and  was  surprised  to  find  him 
right  at  his  elbow;  but  the  question  was 
intended  for  Vaima.  She  stood  stock-still 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  was  off  with  a 
bound,  like  a  wild,  graceful  thing  of  the 
jungle,  and  out  of  sight  in  no  time. 

“What’s  it  all  mean?”  Hunter  found  him¬ 
self  asking,  but  his  voice  w’as  not  as  hard 
as  usual. 

Kedge,  who  was  watching  the  bounding 
girl  narrowly  until  swallowed  by  the  bush, 
made  a  face  like  one  who  has  lost  a  trick 
at  poker. 

“You’re  as  good  as  married,”  he  answered 
drviy. 

“And  you’re  as  good  as  crazy!”  snorted 
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Hunter,  now  quite  recovered.  “Why,  the 
girl  didn’t  make  a  yip!” 

“Wait  and  see,”  prophesied  Kedge. 
“Anyvay,  let’s  trink  to  de  pride,”  was 
the  only  excuse  the  big  Dutchman  could 
find  for  pausing  so  long  on  such  a  foolish 
theme  as  that  of  Woman. 

The  following  morning  at  fovu*,  as  the 
false  dawm  broke  in  the  east.  Hunter 
was  still  asleep  in  his  shack.  A  swrarthy, 
bony  hand  raised  the  flap  of  the  coco  mat¬ 
ting.  A  ray  of  pallid  light  struck  Hunter’s 
face.  He  raised  up  his  head  and  saw,  crouch¬ 
ing  over  him,  the  dark  form  of  a  ghastly 
creature  writh  small  eyes  burning  lUce  live 
coals,  and  a  toothless  mouth  sputtering  forth 
a  stream  of  gibberish.  Hunter  had  to  pinch 
himself  before  he  could  realize  that  he  was 
not  facing  the  nightmare  of  fantastic  dream¬ 
ing  but  what  was  plainly  an  old  witch  per¬ 
sisting  with  strange  incantations  in  a 
weird,  crooning  undertone.  She  appeared 
insensible  to  Hunter’s  remonstrance,  nor 
would  she  let  him  leave  the  shack  when  he 
sought  to  free  himself  from  the  ghoulish 
spell  she  was  evidently  casting  upon  him. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  false  dawn  gone  and 
the  great  orb  in  the  east  started  to  set  the 
heavens  aflame  than  the  witch  stopped 
short  and,  prostrating  herself  before  him, 
left  a  bundle  done  up  in  ceremonial  wrap¬ 
pings.  .\way  she  scampered  with  the  help>- 
less  flutter  of  a  winged  creature  that  has 
been  crippled  by  the  hunter. 

The  .American  unrolled  the  matting  and 
found  a  small  roast  pig  done  up  in  the 
aromatic  leaves  of  mountain-laurel. 

The  pig  was  conclusive.  Hunter  knew 
enough  of  Island  ethics  to  divine  what  it 
meant;  at  least,  he  believed  he  did.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  thought  it  might  l>e  opportune 
to  play  the  fool  before  Kedge  on  a  chance 
of  finding  out  if  that  mysterious  person 
might  have  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

On  his  way  over.  Hunter  came  upon  a 
gang  jf  native  “toddy”  cutters  as  they  were 
making  ready  to  scale  the  stems  in  a  coco 
patch.  The  cheerful  '"Kaoha"  of  the  men 
induced  Hunter  to  inquire  if  they  had  seen 
Kedge  stirring.  One  of  the  cutters,  who 
had  reached  his  jjerch  aloft  in  the  crown  of 
a  tall  palmisle  overtopping  the  jungle  roof, 
called  down  that  he  could  see  Kedge 
making  trail  for  the  de\^l-de^^l  tabu  in 
the  High  Places.  The  American  coaxed 
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the  men  until  they  unbosomed  themselves. 

Kedge,  they  told  him,  was  virtually  king 
in  the  High  Places,  which  contained  some 
of  the  most  valuable  copra  on  the  island. 
Nobody  dared  set  foot  there  because  Kedge 
had  declared  it  tabu  and  filled  it  wdth 
powerful  white  devils.  No  Kanaka  could 
venture  into  those  mountain  wilds  without 
danger  of  being  roasted  alive  over  slow- 
burning  coco-husk  fires  and  eaten  by  the 
voracious  white  devils  of  the  sacred  tabu. 
They  knew,  these  children  of  nature,  for* 
had  not  many  a  good  man  and  brave  of  their 
tribe  left  his  bones  there? 

Mystified  at  the  moment  when  he  fancied 
he  was  picking  up  a  clue.  Hunter  sauntered 
along  until  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
Kedge’s  store.  The  door  was  closed  and 
locked.  On  the  rail  of  the  veranda  was  a 
row  of  small  carved  wooden  idols  and 
“spirit-chasers,”  fantastically  pointed  and 
festooned  with  colored  feathers.  These 
grotesque  toys  were  pivoted  so  that  the 
slightest  puff  of  wind  would  set  the  whole 
spirit  circus  into  a  giddy  whirl. 

At  a  respectful  distance  Hunter  dis¬ 
covered  a  small  band  of  natives  sitting  in 
the  fern  brake  with  bales  of  sun-dried  copra. 
They  said  they  were  waiting  to  trade  with 
the  white  chief  on  his  return. 

“Come  over  here  in  the  veranda,”  com¬ 
manded  the  American.  “I  want  to  tell  you 
fellows  something.” 

To  his  surprise,  not  a  native  so  much  as 
stirred.  The  only  effect  of  his  order,  for  it 
amounted  to  nothing  less,  was  to  knock 
the  whole  band  speechless  and  staring  with 
great  luminous  black  eyes. 

The  American  advanced  and  seized  one 
of  the  men,  an  old  Kanaka  woodsman,  by 
the  arm  and  started  to  pull  him  over  into 
the  veranda.  The  man  clapped  his  hand 
on  the  lava-lava  cloth  round  his  loins.  Hun¬ 
ter  saw  the  sinewy  fingers  closing  on  the 
handle  of  what  could  only  be  a  kris.  He 
was  a  peaceable  enough  sort  of  fellow,  yet 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  had  the  white 
man  dared  pull  him  into  that  veranda — 
with  those  devil-devils  on  the  tabu  fence. 

“You  no  Kanaka!”  blurted  the  old 
savage.  “White  splirits  plen’y  like  allee- 
samee  white  man  too  much.  White  splirits 
no  like  Kanaka — eat  up  Kanaka — kaikai 
Kanaka." 

This  left  the  American  ruminating  in  the 
creaking  bamboo  chair,  between  long  smokes 


and  brief  smiles,  as  he  watched  the  g>’^ra- 
tions  of  the  devil-toys  out  of  the  comer  of 
his  eye.  Kedge  did  not  return.  Looking 
beyond  the  babble  of  the  old  man.  Hunter 
began  to  suspect  a  deeper  meaning. 

P'or  this  very  island  paradise — had  it 
not  fed  and  sheltered  hosts  of  happy 
Kanakas  in  the  days  of  the  old  gods  and 
long  pig  —  in  the  days  before  the  whites 
came  with  their  strange  gods,  their  rum, 
their  vices  and  their  diseases  by  way 
of  “civilizing”  these  innocents  to  a  point 
where  but  a  handful  of  doomed  souls  re¬ 
mained  of  a  race  destined  to  die  for  the 
sins  of  the  whites? 

ON  THE  northern  cap>e  of  the  island  was 
the  domain  of  the  native  king,  Moku- 
Moku.  He  was  an  old  man  of  gigantic 
frame  and  savage  dignity,  like  most  of  the 
Polynesian  dynasts  of  royal  stock.  He 
rul^  with  a  hand  of  iron  after  the  fashion 
of  an  old-time  despot  in  the  lamented 
“long-pig”  age.  His  warriors  were  hale  and 
hearty — many  of  them  tattooed  bewitching- 
ly  from  top  to  toe — and  looked  down  upon 
the  sickly  natives  clustering  round  the 
settlements  of  the  whites. 

Each  of  the  four  coral  pillars  supporting 
his  house  stood  on  the  corpse  of  a  prisoner 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  honor  of  Moku- 
Moku’s  rise  to  rulership.  There  were  pre¬ 
tenders  prowling  in  the  bush,  however,  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  Moku-Moku  knew 
it,  and  his  scheme  for  defeating  assassination 
might  be  termed  a  stroke  of  genius.  In¬ 
stead  of  trusting  to  warriors,  he  had  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  harem  of  a  hundred 
amazons  and  made  them  responsible  for 
his  life.  To  prevent  conspiracies,  he  kept 
these  women  in  a  pjerpjetual  state  of  mutual 
jealousy  by  denying  them  the  right  to 
hold  property  of  any  kind  except  as  donated 
by  himself.  This  edict  quite  naturally 
made  the  amazons  aspire  for  royal  favor, 
which  he,  in  turn,  dispx)sed  as  he  saw  fit, 
to  maintain  the  jealousy-factor  on  which 
his  life  and  his  kingdom  depended.  The 
slightest  symptom  of  treachery  would  l)e 
at  once  reported  by  a  rival,  who  thus  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step  in  court  favor,  richer  by 
several  sticks  of  trade  tobacco,  over  the 
corpse  of  the  would-be  conspirator. 

Moku-Moku  had  news  of  Vaima’s  com¬ 
ing,  fully  an  hour’s  run  before  the  young 
Marquesan  princess  appeared  in  the 
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ruddy  flare  of  waning  sunset.  She  remained 
standing  until  the  amazons  had  made  a 
circle  roupd  the  king.  Then  she  announced 
her  offer  of  marriage  from  the  white  chief. 
Moku-Moku’s  dusky  tattooed  features  were 
a  study  in  aboriginal  sagacity  as  he  pondered 
the  issue  while  torches  of  kukui  were  being 
lit  round  the  camp.  Not  in  favor  of  a 
white  spouse  for  Vaima,  still  Moku-Moku 
would  not  willingly  offend  the  whites  by  a 
refusal,  especially  at  that  time.  For  in  order 
to  realize  the  great  plan  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  it  was  desirable  that  the  whites  should 
not  be  stirred  up  from  their  trade  slumber 
on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon. 

.At  length  the  astute  old  savage  accredited 
himself  diplomatically.  Maratomtom,  the 
morning  star,  was  to  be  the  judge.  If,  at 
the  break  of  dawn,  the  jungle  pigeons  should 
fly  low  under  the  star,  Vaima  had  better 
not  marry;  should  the  pigeons  fly  high,  how¬ 
ever,  and  soar  toward  the  great  star,  Vaima 
would  have  royal  sanction  to  the  marriage. 

That  e\  ening,  Moku-Moku  sat  under  the 
candlenut  tree  resting  his  damascened  chin 
on  a  mace  of  ironwood.  He  did  not  appear 
to  notice  the  dancers.  His  thoughts  were 
far  away  on  political  trails.  But  when  the 
drums  began  to  throb  and  the  sweet,  full- 
throated  Kanaka  chants  fell  in  a  chorus 
from  lips  stained  with  betel  and  flashing 
with  ivory  smiles,  Moku-Moku  began  to 
croak  in  an  undertone,  tapping  the  measure 
on  his  club  of  ironwood.  Suddenly,  with  a 
peal  of  Satanic  laughter,  the  old  man  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  called  for  the  huku-huku,  the 
forbidden  dance  of  “long-pig”  tabu  that  the 
missionaries  thought  they  had  stamped  out 
long  ago.  Facing  the  Southern  Cross,  which 
was  already  pulling  out  of  the  gathering 
dusk,  the  whole  camp  was  swept  into  one 
huge,  ecstatic  whorl  of  warlike  dance— a 
veritable  whirlpool  of  w'rithing,  twisting 
shapes,  of  flashing  teeth  and  eyes,  spinning 
round  a  wriggling  mass  of  bronzed  human 
flesh,  glistening  wet  with  its  owm  mad  pace. 
The  drums  could  be  heard  faintly  as  far  as 
the  white  settlement  by  the  blue  lagoon. 
That  is,  a  native  ear  could  distinguish  the 
distant  throbs  from  the  surge  of  the  sea 
against  the  coral  barrier. 

The  morning  following,  as  Hunter  was 
returning  from  a  plunge  in  the  lagoon, 
he  noticed  that  the  natives,  in  passing,  gave 
his  store  the  cold  shoulder  and  went  on  to 
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Kedge  &  Company  to  do  their  trading. 
This  sudden  affront  gave  the  American 
something  to  spjeculate  about  besides  the 
affair  with  Vaima,  which  he  wras  inclined 
to  look  upx)n  as  one  of  several  stock  jokes 
pjerpjetrat^  on  the  unwary  newcomer. 

.At  the  same  hour,  A’aima  mounted  a 
fern-clad  rock  pieeking  out  of  a  eucah-ptus 
grove.  The  true  dawn  was  already  welling 
rainbow  splendors  out  of  the  east.  The  pale 
white  fires  of  Maratomtom  were  rapidly 
waning  in  a  sky  trembling  with  roseate 
curtains  of  light.  From  her  pierch  on  the 
rock,  V’aima  saw  the  great  star  fading  away, 
as  if  unmindful  of  the  words  spwken  by  the 
king,  when  there  was  a  white  flutter  over 
the  jungle  roof  of  the  High  Places.  Two 
mating  doves  made  a  sally  out  of  the  forest 
maze,  their  burnished  plumage  blazing  in 
the  sun  as  they  w'heel^  and  chased  each 
other  back  under  the  cool  roof  of  the  jungle. 
Vaima  looked  into  the  sky.  Maratomtom 
had  been  wipjed  out  like  a  chalk  mark  on  a 
slate  in  that  brief  instant.  Still,  it  was  a 
flight,  and  it  would  stand,  she  knew.  But 
would  Moku-Moku,  sp\ing  with  a  jealous 
eye  from  the  cap>e  in  the  north,  consider 
that  the  pigeons  had  made  a  high  flight? 

The  American  was  covertly  watching 
Kedge,  now  returned  to  his  shack,  as  he 
was  weighing  copra  on  a  spider-scale  in  the 
shade  and  trading  with  the  natives  in  print- 
cloth,  beads  and  sticks  of  chewing-  and 
smoking  tobacco.  The  hybrid  had  the  un¬ 
concerned  air  of  a  man  attending  to  routine. 
.All  that  Hunter  got  out  of  him  by  springing 
the  old  witch  was  a  pjeal  of  laughter. 

“What  a  bally  mess!”  he  croaked. 
“Stupid  of  me  not  to  have  forewarned  you! 
Part  of  the  ceremony,  you  know.  Nearest 
kin  of  the  girl  always  does  the  ‘spx)ok-stunt’ 
at  false  dawm  to  frighten  evil  spirits  away 
from  the  prospiective  groom.  Too  beastly 
bad  that,  in  this  case,  the  spirits  seem  to 
have  been  frightened  into  the  groom!” 

Hunter  saw  that  here  was  a  purely  tribal 
custom  that  Kedge  could  not  have  tampjered 
with.  In  a  casual  manner,  the  .American 
managed  to  smuggle  in  a  word  about  the 
cold  shoulder  given  him  by  the  Kanakas, 
at  the  same  time  watching  Kedge  with 
stony  eye. 

The  hybrid  must  have  felt  the  glance 
resting  on  him.  He  became  serious  at  once, 
or  was  he  merely  cleverly  shamming? 

“Strange — very  strange!”  he  mused  at 
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length,  pretending  to  be  mechanically  ab¬ 
stracted  with  his  scale.  “One  can  live 
among  these  Kanakas  very  comfortably  a 
long  time,  and  of  a  sudden  one  is  baffled — 
you  know,  taken  unawares — mystified.” 

The  malicious  leer  that  underscored  the 
apparently  polite  rejoinder  made  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bristle. 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it?” 
he  demanded  flatly. 

“My  dear  chap,  what  can  I  do?”  grinned 
the  hybrid.  “Take  the  advice  of  a  veteran 
and  don’t  let  native  ragging  get  on  your 
nerves.  It  is  bad  for  the  health.” 

“Exactly  what  do  you  mean?” 

*  Kedge  gave  his  monocle  a  twist  and 
glared.  Then  he  burst  into  one  of  his  fits 
of  icy  laughter,  stopping  as  suddenly  as  he 
began.  Even  as  he  opened  his  mouth  in 
reply,  the  shadow  of  some  one  turning  the 
1  comer  of  the  house  reached  across  the  flaring 
coral  sand  and  halted.  Vaima  was  standing 
before  them.  She  was  plainly  hesitating, 
with  a  wary  glance  at  the  spirit  toys  on  the 
tabu  fence. 

Kedge  exchanged  an  I-told-you-so  wink 
with  Hunter.  The  maiden  raised  her  soft 
dark  eyes  in  dumb  submission  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  As  he  approached,  involuntarily  she 
picked  up  his  hand  and  laid  it  against  her 
forehead  with  both  of  hers.  Kedge,  who 
had  read  the  sign  in  a  twinkle,  dryly  re¬ 
marked,  “W'ell,  let’s  dig  up  a  minister” 
before  the  baffled  American  could  fathom 
the  meaning  of  it. 

He  wras  still  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  doubt 
graced  by  a  sort  of  secret  hope  that  this 
thing  might  be  real  and  not  sham  when  he 
found  himself  in  Sluisser’s  cabin  The  big 
Dutchman  was  taking  his  afternoon  siesta 
in  ponderous  snores  while  the  flies  prome¬ 
naded  over  his  fat,  perspiring  face.  His 
parasites — an  American  negro  and  a  Chinese 
cook — were  pressed  as  witnesses  to  the 
ceremony,  which  Sluisser  agreed  to  per¬ 
form,  between  tremendous  yawns,  as  he 
(  stretched  himself  and  began  to  rummage 
round  for  his  “splicing  gear.”  .\fter  grunt¬ 
ing  and  blowing  in  various  comers,  and 
cursing  his  parasites  in  seagoing  oaths  for 
misplacing  things,  he  came  out  of  the  rum¬ 
mage  writh  a  dusty,  tattered  volume,  smell¬ 
ing  of  tar  and  mold,  which  proved  to  be  an 
ancient  ship’s  log  dating  back  to  his  valiant 
historic  past  as  pearler  and  blackbirder. 
On  an  almost  blank  sheet  of  the  old  book, 
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tarnished  and  spotted  with  age,  that  still 
held  the  closing  Ime  of  a  log-entry  in  faded 
ink,  the  Dutchman  started  to  scribble  with 
a  store  pencil,  inking  each  word  over  after¬ 
ward,  as  would  become  a  South  Seas  old- 
timer.  In  tortuous  Dutch  script,  the  biche- 
de-mer  of  his  day  resolved  itself  into  the 
following  calamity: 

On  dis  day  Sebtemper  17  in  yahr  of  de  lort  unt 
Holly  Gosht  1919  p»eered  befoe  me  Vaijma  of  de 
bloot  of  Xukka-Heva  de  kingk  unt  Jan  Honter  of 
Ammeriky  de  one  mit  de  odder  unt  boat  togesser 
I  haf  dis  day  put  to  illegal!  wet  lock  not  pinding 
on  his  bait. 

Seigned:  Klaas  Sluisser,  Chustice  of  de  Bease, 
Olliesaenga  Savaij. 

V’aima  signed  with  a  cross.  The  Ameri¬ 
can,  stooping  over  the  paper,  raised  his 
head  on  encountering  the  words  intended 
for  “illegal  wedlock”  and  put  down  the 
inked  pencil.  Kedge  filled  the  hiatus  by 
calmly  commenting  that  contracts  with 
native  girls  generally  read  that  way.  Sluis¬ 
ser’s  perspiring  face  was  on  the  verge  of 
purple  infflgnation  at  the  mere  suggestion 
that  anything  could  be  amiss  with  a  job 
that  had  tasked  his  brains  to  the  limit.  His 
“.\in’t  had  a  diforce  yet”  started  a  laugh 
rippling  round  the  cabin  With  a  stolen 
glance  at  Vaima,  who  remained  standing, 
imperturbably  erect  as  before  the  altar  of 
her  gods.  Hunter  snapped  his  jaws  together 
in  a  flash  of  sudden  resolve,  signed  his  alias 
to  the  paper,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

OT  at  all  done  in  Vaima’s  mind, 
however.  With  regal  dignity  she  de¬ 
manded  the  “book.”  Sluisser,  guessing 
her  meaning,  laughed  and  called  to  the 
negro  to  trot  out  the  Bible,  a  requisition 
that  instantly  reduced  the  darky  to  ajxilo- 
getic  language — the  last  trade  copy  of  the 
Holy  Book  had  been  used  up  for  lighting 
fires.  dime  novel,  fished  out  of  a  grimy 
corner  by  the  Chinaman  with  some  show  of 
toothless  pride,  was  disqualified  by  the 
maiden  for  the  not  unsound  reason  that  she 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  cover,  which 
showed  a  villain  strangling  a  woman  to 
death  in  an  attic.  Surely  this  could  not  be 
the  god  of  the  white  man  that  she  had 
heard  the  missionaries  talk  about!  The 
bulky  catalogue  of  a  mail-order  house  in 
San  Francisco  carried  the  day,  because  the 
cover  was  a  bright,  festive  red,  and  the 
trade-mark  thereon  was  a  golden  seal 
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showing  a  young  god  in  a  chariot  whipping 
four  chargers  into  a  stormy  gallop.  Vaima 
was  transfixed  with  joy.  Such  a  god  she 
could  understand. 

Vaima  handed  the  book  reverently  to 
Sluisser.  The  old  blackbirder,  emulating 
a  ministerial  wheeze,  began  to  spell  his  way 
with  a  dirty  thumb  through  several  random 
specifications  enlarging  on  the  merits  of 
kitc'ien  hardware  and  roller-skates,  where¬ 
upon  he  raised  his  hand,  made  a  huge  cross, 
and  pronounced  the  two  man  and  wife. 

Hunter  pitched  five  silver  dollars  on  the 
table,  and  Sluisser  started  to  tear  the 
blotted  and  seared  leaf  from  the  ancient  log. 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  Vaima 
snatched  it  out  of  his  hand.  She  rolled  it 
into  a  small  tube,  and.  raising  it  slowly  to 
her  forehead  with  a  reverent  gesture,  bent 
low  and  muttered  an  incantation  to  her 
native  gods.  With  a  dexterous  motion  she 
hid  the  paper  in  her  ridi,  or  girdle,  beaming 
on  the  men  as  if  she  had  received  a  gift 
from  heaven. 

AS  THE  American  took  his  departure, 
•  \'aima  followed  after  in  his  tracks, 
island  style.  Her  remarkably  erect  and 
graceful  bearing  was  still  marked  by  the  air 
of  solemnity  she  had  observed  throughout 
what  she  believed  to  be  a  ceremony  of  the 
greatest  weight.  But  no  sooner  did  she 
feel  the  cooling  fern  brake  closing  round 
her  naked  shoulders  than  she  took  the  lead 
with  a  bound,  dancing  ahead  of  her  man 
on  the  trail  with  the  plav-ful  abandon  of 
a  child.  She  would  allow  him  to  catch 
up  with  her  only  to  dart  away  at  the 
very  moment  when  he,  unable  to  under¬ 
stand.  would  reach  forth  to  capture  her. 
And  thus  she  frisked  about  in  the  jungle  maze 
redolent  with  tropic  fragrance,  drilling  a  way 
with  her  young,  warm  body  through  copses 
of  eucalj’ptus  and  laurel,  flipping  the  big  rat¬ 
tling  spathes  of  the  plantain  trees  round  his 
ears. 

This  appealed  to  the  artist  buried  in  him, 
and  so  he  played  with  her  in  his  stolid, 
casual  way,  making  passes  at  her  and  hu¬ 
moring  her — she  all  savage  grace  and  en¬ 
thusiasm — until  the  boy  in  him  was  coaxed 
out  and  he  began  to  play  with  a  vim,  los¬ 
ing  fully  ten  years  of  his  life  on  that  short 
caper  through  the  brush.  At  last,  when  he 
chanced  to  catch  hold  of  her,  it  was  with  a 
flush  of  sincere  passion  that  he  crushed  her 
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against  his  breast  and  kissed  her.  Vaima 
broke  his  hold  with  a  muffled  cry. 

“VVTiy  you  bite?”  she  panted,  abashed  as 
only  a  Marquesan  maiden  can  be  to  whom 
the  kiss  as  a  caress  does  not  exist. 

By  the  time  they  stepped  into  the  ve¬ 
randa  of  his  house.  Hunter’s  face  was  beam¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years. 
Could  this  really  be  love,  he  murmured,  or 
just  the  passion  of  the  flesh,  just  another 
jungle  adventure? 

V’aima’s  eyes  were  wandering  over  bales 
and  goods  in  the  trading-room  with  the 
expression  of  one  who  is  face  to  face  with 
undreamed-of  wealth.  The  American  mo¬ 
tioned  her  to  take  what  she  liked.  After 
trying  several  strings  of  Chinese  glass  beads 
against  her  tawny  skin,  with  an  ecstatic 
smile  the  Marquesan  maiden  stopped 
short,  as  one  remembers  a  foregone  resoK’e, 
and  the  smile  faded.  Her  mind  went  back 
to  the  scene  when  the  three  white  men  were 
taking  her  measure  following  Kedge’s  bru¬ 
tal  suggestion  of  marriage.  For  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  \’aima’s  soul  had  traveled  the  long 
way  back  to  ro>'al-ancestor  spirits  with  whom 
she  made  a  silent  pact  that,  if  she  married, 
she  would  enlist  the  power  of  the  white 
chief  to  oust  the  bad  white  men  and  restore 
the  land  to  the  natives  and  their  ancient 
wa>'s.  This  is  what  Hunter  gathered  as  he 
listened  to  her  piecemeal  efforts  at  bSche- 
de-mer  English.  Then,  as  if  the  whole 
thing  might  be  considered  settled,  the  bride 
went  into  the  tiny  kitchen  and  began  to 
busy  herself  with  the  cooking,  lighting  a 
fire.  Island  fashion,  alongside  the  stove, 
the  purpose  of  which  did  not  occur  to  her. 

Hunter  merely  smiled,  but  it  was  not  the 
care-free  smile  of  his  entrance.  He  began 
to  fill  his  pipe  in  a  sort  of  trance,  gazing 
everv’  now  and  then  abstractedly  out  of  the 
little  window  near  which  he  was  standing. 
Soon  the  fact  was  borne  in  on  his  mind  that 
the  fern  brakes  opposite  seemed  alive  with 
the  bronzed  bodies  of  Kanakas.  Not  a 
man  moved.  They  sat  in  abject  silence  to 
a  man,  staring  at  his  house  with  glowering 
faces.  Here  was  another  mN’stery.  He 
called  his  young  bride  to  the  window — could 
she  explain?  \’aima  stared  a  while,  smiled 
ambiguously,  he  thought,  and  went  about 
making  pot.  Some  of  the  natives  were 
fingering  trade  goods,  undoubtedly  bar¬ 
tered  by  Kedge  &  Company,  while  he,  the 
newcomer,  was  being  boycotted.  The 
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American  promised  himself  that  he  would 
get  even  once  and  for  all. 

TN  THE  morning,  sometime  after  the 
^  bathing-hour,  as  Hunter  was  smoking 
in  the  veranda,  the  natives  began  to  gather 
again  in  the  brakes.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  pay  no  attention  and  bide  his  time. 
From  his  lounge  at  the  vine-clad  rail  he 
could  keep  an  eye  on  the  band  and  at  the 
same  time  study  Vaima  as  she  went  about 
her  housework.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
signals  of  any  kind.  Surely,  his  little  bride 
was  not  implicated,  zmd  under  this  sooth¬ 
ing  impression  the  white  man  was  dozing 
off  when  the  quick  patter  of  naked  feet  at 
his  elbow  made  him  sit  bolt  upright.  It 
v.’as  Vaima,  now  for  the  first  time  excited 
as  she  pointed  out  a  Kanaka  who  had  joined 
the  crowd  opposite.  This  man  was  a  strapn 
ping  fellow  with  a  human  skull  fastened 
upon  his  breast.  The  others  seemed  to  pay 
deference  to  him. 

“Well,  when  do  we  go  to  war?”  growled 
the  American. 

“No  fight,”  assured  Vaima,  and,  point¬ 
ing  at  the  skull-bearing  brave,  continued: 
“King  him  send  man  with  head.  King  him 
angry  with  Vaima,  mebljee.  King  him 
mebbee  see  no  high-fly  pigeon.”  Where¬ 
upon  she  confessed  the  nature  of  Moku- 
\Ioku’s  pxotic  decision.  “\'aima  take  trail 
to  king  plen’y  quick,”  she  porsisied. 

“Not  on  your  lifel”  bristled  Hunter. 
“How  do  you  know  this  man  is  from  the 
king?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  answered  Vaima.  “King’s 
man  always  two  heads — one  live,  one  dead.” 

“.\11  right;  I’ll  call  the  fellow  over  here, 
then.  It  is  easier  to  fight  one  man  than  a 
whole  bunch.” 

“No  fight,”  p)ersi.sted  Vaima.  “He  no 
come — king  man  he  wait — he  no  come — 
house  tabu.” 

This  was  a  trifle  too  much  for  Hunter. 
There  were  no  spirit-chasers  in  his  veran¬ 
da,  so  whence  the  tabu?  .And  how  and 
by  what  agency  did  V'aima  know  that  his 
house  was  declared  tabu?  Hunter’s  mettle 
was  keyed  to  the  breaking-strain  as  he 
dashed  across  the  warm  white-sp)athe  coral 
sand  toward  the  man  with  the  skull.  The 
natives  melted  aw’ay  in  the  brakes,  but  the 
royal  skull-bearer  stood  his  ground  and 
smiled.  What  the  two  men  talked  about 
could  not  be  heard,  but  it  was  interesting 


to  watch  the  features  of  the  bronzed  war¬ 
rior  changing  from  good-natured  greeting 
to  surprise,  only  to  darken  with  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  seeing  a  light, 
beaming  with  a  mighty  grin  as  he  shouted 
"Oau-oau!"  and,  with  a  bound,  disapp)eared 
in  the  bush.  The  American  said  nothing  on 
returning  to  the  house,  though  he  felt  well 
enough  the  glance  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  admiration  that  his  bride  bestowed 
on  him. 

That  evening,  V’aima  served  her  first 
“real”  dinner  in  Marquesan  style — the  fa¬ 
mous  fai-kai  of  her  race — consisting  of 
breadfruit  broiled  over  slow,  aromatic  fires, 
served  with  a  dipngravy  of  coco-milk  and 
yams.  They  ate  m  silence  from  the  cool, 
clean  leaves  of  the  p)andamus,  and  slaked 
their  thirst  in  freshly  made  kava.  After¬ 
ward,  V'aima  put  the  remnants  of  foods  out¬ 
side  on  the  stoop,  to  app>ease  the  spirit  of 
the  night,  Vaijnahd. 

The  natives  were  in  the  brakes  again  at 
dawn,  watching  the  tabu  house  as  Hunter 
stepp)ed  out  dressed  for  the  jungle  and 
armed.  Ignoring  the  watch,  he  struck 
trail  for  the  p>atch  where  he  had  first 
chanced  upton  the  “toddy”  cutters.  The 
men  were  moving  to  another  p)atch  as  he 
caught  up,  but  as  soon  as  they  spied  him 
they  di.sapp)eared  in  the  jungle  as  by  signal. 
The  tabu  was,  then,  not  merely  confin^  to 
his  house  but  attached  to  his  person  as  well. 

The  .American  made  straight  tracks 
for  Kedge’s  house,  but  before  he  was  half¬ 
way  he  caught  sight  of  Sluisser’s  China¬ 
man,  who  came  from  the  lagoon  dragging  a 
large  albacore.  The  coolie  told  him  that 
Kedge  had  left  for  the  Forbidden  Heights 
the  day  before,  and  no  one  could  tell  when 
he  would  be  back.  So  Hunter  went  on 
alone. 

It  was  nearing  high  noon  before  the 
.American  had  tunneled  his  way  through 
a  maze  of  vines  and  creep)ers  to  the  heart  of 
the  Forbidden  Heights.  The  jungle  roof 
was  so  dense  that  the  glaring  sunshine  over¬ 
head  was  hardly  realized.  .A  sort  of  dull- 
amber  twilight  ruled.  The  solitude  was 
almost  stifling.  Hunter,  squatting  for  a 
brief  rest  on  a  dead  log  streaked  with 
moss,  could  hear  the  beat  of  his  own  pulse. 
He  consulted  his  compass  and  was  about  to 
make  for  what  looked  like  a  clearing  dueti 
ahead  when  he  heard  a  very  peculiar  noise. 
It  was  difficult  to  tell  whence  it  came. 
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Presently  it  was  repeated.  It  sounded  like 
the  falsetto  whimper  of  a  small  dog,  and 
then,  again,  it  sounded  more  like  a  stifled 
moan,  but  faint  and  far  away.  Hunter 
summoned  all  the  instinct  he  could  com¬ 
mand  as  one  who  was  not  entirely  un¬ 
broken  to  woodcraft.  Even  as  he  began 
to  move  he  heard,  or  thought  he  did,  a 
chilling  rattle  directly  overhead.  He  peered 
up  under  the  dim  roof  of  the  jungle  in  vain. 

'‘Cock-cri-coo!'^  The  call  came  with 
dreadful  distinctness  from  the  clearing.  The 
two  first  syllables  were  crisply  and  almost 
audaciously  uttered,  only  to  drop  to  a  hoot¬ 
ing  drone  on  the  final.  It  was  the  closest 
match  to  the  bold,  banal  scream  of  the  horn- 
bill  Hunter  ever  cared  to  hear.  He  made 
the  clearing  with  his  nerv^es  in  his  toes.  A 
finger  of  dazzling  sun  flared  the  glade,  Q- 
luminating  the  fresh  virgin  foliage  festooned 
with  the  crimson  jewels  of  the  hibiscus.  -A 
flying  fox  sailed  across  the  finger  of  fire  si¬ 
lently,  swiftly.  That  was  all.  The  silence 
again  became  oppressive.  That  ghoulish 
was  still  ringing  in  Hunter’s  ears  when 
he  heard  a  dull  thud  behind  him  like  a  hu¬ 
man  head  striking  the  ground.  He  whipp)ed 
round,  only  to  find  himself  p)eering  into 
the  dimming  brush.  He  examined  the 
surrounding  trees.  None  was  of  the  coco 
species  at  that  elevation,  but,  then,  w'hat 
else  but  a  falling  nut  could  make  such  a 
sound?  Again  the  silence  closed  in. 

A  slight  breeze  floated  down  the  shaft  of 
golden  fire,  stirring  the  somnolent  foliage 
(fl  the  glade  with  a  faint  breath  of  life.  Di¬ 
rectly  ahead,  Hunter  was  sure,  came  the 
first  pleasing  note  of  the  jungle  mysterj' — 
the  faint  breath  of  stringed  harmony — as  if 
a  bird  in  its  flight  had  brushed  a  lyre  with 
the  tip  of  its  wing.  And  even  this  note,  by 
its  sudden  contrast,  appeared  strange  and 
unnatural.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  ex¬ 
plore  one  place  at  a  time.  The  tree  facing 
him  was  a  hoary  //,  half  rotted  at  the  base. 
As  he  walked  round  it  nimbly,  the  crotch 
of  its  lower  branch  made  him  pause.  Some¬ 
thing  protruded  that  was  angular  and  did 
not  look  like  the  work  of  the  jungle.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  ropes  of  pendent  creep¬ 
ers.  Hunter  scaled  the  trunk  and  gained  the 
branch.  There  at  his  feet,  fastened  with 
coir  fiber,  and  firmly  wedged  at  an  angle 
in  the  crotch,  was  an  ancient  rusty  Chinese 
fiarp— the  kind  that  is  often  seen  among 
lascar  crews  in  the  Malay  trades.  It  was 
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e\’ident  that  a  slight  stirring  of  wind  would 
draw  more  than  one  tune  from  the  worm- 
eaten  strings  of  this  .£olian  puzzle.  Hunter 
bent  down  and  gave  it  a  twang,  but  even 
as  he  touched  the  rusty  strings,  the  moldy 
curio  collapsed  and  fell  apart. 

From  his  perch  on  the  branch,  the 
American  commanded  a  new  angle  of 
vision.  The  branch  overhead  was  loaded 
down  with  a  queer  collection  of  Sicilian 
ocarinas,  the  terra-cotta  sort,  mixed  with 
mouth-harps  and  whistles  of  every  sort, 
likewise  rusted  and  stained  to  a  crisp. 
These,  too,  would  respond  to  the  breeze  and 
drool  out  mystery'.  Hunter  reached  up 
with  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  and  knocked 
the  pests  down.  A  venerable  breadfruit 
tree  proved  a  veritable  exhibit  of  rusted  old 
hardware  junk,  ukuleles  and  dangling 
broken  cow-bells — anything  to  make  a  sinis¬ 
ter  racket. 

On  the  branch  of  another  tree,  so  placed 
that  a  breeze  would  bang  it  against  the 
trunk,  was  a  cleverly  hung  cluster  of 
cracked  Chinese  gongs,  green  and  black 
with  jungle  moisture.  The  full  chorus  of 
these  combined  noise-makers,  given  a  fair 
breeze  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  more  than 
ample.  Hunter  perceived,  to  establish  in 
the  mind  of  the  natives  an  abiding  fear  in 
the  man-eating  white  devil-devils  of  the 
Forbidden  Heights.  He  also  perceived 
Kedge  in  the  role  of  tabu-master  and  sole 
monarch  of  the  domain. 

In  making  his  way  out  of  the  maze 
Hunter  forgot  to  look  at  his  compass,  and 
suddenly  foimd  himself  confronting  an  old- 
time  Samoan  manuop,  or  sacrificial  altar. 
It  was  a  ver>’  large  terrace  qf  flat  stones 
heajjed  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  chin, 
studded  round  the  edges  with  a  double  bor¬ 
der  of  human  skulls.  The  top  of  the  grue¬ 
some  table  was  alive  with  a  feathery  group 
of  devil-devil  toys,  very  similar  to  the  spirit- 
chasers  on  Kedge’s  veranda,  only  larger, 
and  skulb  were  heaped  at  their  base. 
clearing  tapered  from  the  altar  into  a 
small  cove  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  cargo 
of  dried  copra  was  here,  stacked  under  a 
rough  shed  of  plantain  leaves,  eAddently 
waiting  a  taker  from  the  sea.  Unable  to 
get  native  labor  to  enter  the  tabu,  Kedge 
was  undoubtedly  leagued  with  crooked 
skippers  to  work  their  crews  in  the  patch 
and  share  his  copra  s()oils. 
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In  picking  his  step  back  out  of  the  jungle 
bush  the  American  stopped  now  and  then 
to  listen,  knowing  that  there  the  ear  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  guide  than  the  eye.  He  was  no  longer 
distracted  by  the  distantly  audible  jangle  of 
the  gongs  hanging  in  the  old  breadfruit, 
but  there  were  times  when  h^  fancied  he 
was  being  followed.  There  could  only  be 
one  man  besides  himself  in  that  jungle,  and 
he  knew  who  he  was. 

^‘Cock-cri-coo-oo-ool"  .\gain  that  ghoul¬ 
ish  call  broke  the  sp)ell  of  deadly  silence, 
but  in  a  fiendish  pianissimo,  like  a  distant 
echo  of  the  first  brazen  whoop.  Hunter 
felt  the  goose-flesh  stirring  on  his  back  as 
he  stared  into  the  penumbra  of  purpling 
shadow  that  brooded  over  the  bush.  Horn- 
bills  did  not  nest  in  the  Samoas,  he  knew. 
None  of  the  instruments  he  had  discovered 
could  possibly  produce  the  ghastly  hoot. 
Again  he  had  the  sensation  of  some  one 
creeping  up  on  him — or  could  it  be  an  ani¬ 
mal  gliding  through  the  underbrush? 

The  .\merican  veered  slowly  round  and 
fastened  his  gaze  upon  the  very  spot  in 
the  somber  ground-shadows  from  which 
something  moved  toward  him  with  a 
stealthy  glide  that  might  fool  the  keenest 
ear.  With  his  pistol  pointed  at  the  spot. 
Hunter  now  perceived  a  faint  stir  in  the 
foliage — then  silence.  Another  stir,  some¬ 
what  nearer;  again  silence.  Then  a  soft, 
gliding  motion  smothered  in  the  immensity 
of  eternal  silence.  A  dry  stick  snapped — a 
tiny  crack — with  the  startling  effect  of  a 
rifle-shot.  And  as  Hunter’s  muscles  and 
nerves  focused  to  his  gun  arm,  he  now  saw, 
rising  behind  a  screen  of  dim  amber  forest 
light,  the  outline  of  a  human  form  stepping 
with  the  menace  of  a  shadow.  A  spurt  of 
bruised  flame  crashed  from  Hunter’s  hand, 
when  out  of  the  swaying  shadow,  upon  the 
thick  fern-swept  carpet  of  the  jungle,  rolled 
the  golden  body  of  Vaima! 

Hunter  had  killed  three  men  in  his  life 
to  save  his  own,  and  with  no  pricking 
of  conscience.  Here  he  went  down  in  a 
heap,  accusing  himself  as  a  murderer. 
Even  as  he  crawled  toward  the  girl  ‘‘^d 
saw  the  bUxxl  trickle  over  the  glis¬ 
tening  skin  from  under  a  mane  of  blue- 
black  hair,  and  realized  with  a  pang  of  hope 
that  she  might  lie  only  wounded,  he  vowed 
never  again  to  bear  arms  against  a  fellow 
mortal.  The  bullet  had  broken  the  collar¬ 
bone  and  passed  out.  He  stanched  the  flow 


of  blood  the  best  he  could,  tearing  his  shirt 
into  bandages  and  applying  aromatic  leaves 
between.  He  forced  his  flask  of  rum  to 
Vaima’s  lips  and  made  her  swallow.  From 
a  bulge  in  her  ridi  he  uncovered  a  kris, 
some  spirit-charms  and  breadfruit  dried 
for  traveling.  These  little  telltale  items  en¬ 
abled  him  to  divine  the  reason  why  she  had 
followed  him  into  the  haunted  maze,  where 
the  boldest  warriors  of  the  tribe  feared  to 
step.  And  as  he  realized  her  one  and  only 
motive,  he  began  to  feel  what  the  pure 
primeval  love  of  a  savage  maiden  means. 

Hunter  made  his  way  out  of  the 
jungle  steadvdng  the  almost  fainting 
girl  with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  as  he  found 
he  could  not  carry  her  on  his  back  without 
hurting  the  wound,  which  had  already  at¬ 
tracted  a  swarm  of  none  gnats.  She  directed 
him  with  unfailing  native  orientation  until 
the  brooding  amber  shadows  of  the  jun¬ 
gle  lay  behind,  and  they  floundered,  dazed 
and  blinking,  in  the  vivid  green  of 
feathery  fern  brakes  flecked  with  golden 
sunlight.  One  effort  more  and  they  stood 
on  a  small  naze.  The  great  Pacific  rolled 
at  their  feet.  They  breathed  once  more  the 
briny  air  with  relish.  A  whale-boat, 
rowed  by  Kanakas  and  steered  by  a  white 
man,  was  bobbing  upon  the  gleaming  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  waves  as  it  made  for  the  inlet  of 
the  white  barrier-reef.  Under  a  clump  of 
puraos  that  mirrored  waving  crowns  in  the 
still  blue  of  the  lagoon  sat  a  man  who 
seemed  to  watch  the  incoming  lx)at. 
Though  his  back  was  turned,  the  two  lov¬ 
ers  guessed  his  identity.  Nor  did  he  face 
about  when  presently  their  shadows  lay 
upon  the  white  sand  in  front  of  him. 

“Well,  how’s  hunting  in  the  High 
Places?”  began  Hunter,  in  a  voice  fairly 
well  controlled,  with  a  look  at  the  rifle  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  knees  of  the  man. 

“Oh,  about  as  gooel  as  your  trading,  I 
fancy,”  came  the  taunting  rejoinder.  Kedge 
continued  to  stare  at  the  boat,  now  dashing 
through  the  gap. 

There  was  an  ominous  moment  of  silence. 
Hunter  nodded  to  Vaima,  who  stepped  into 
the  lagoon  and  bathed  her  wound. 

“lxx)k  here!”  Kedge  felt  the  hard  tap  of 
Hunter’s  knuckles  on  his  shoulder.  “Is 
there  any  way  that  Kedge  &  Company  can 
explain  the  tabu  declared  on  my  house  and 
person?” 
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The  hybrid’s  face  seemed  to  blanch  be¬ 
hind  the  tan. 

“Why,  man,”  he  snapped,  in  the  tone  of 
an  adult  correcting  a  child,  “I  told  you 
I  once  before  that  one  may  live  among  these 
Kanakas  for  ages  and  still  learn  something 

y> 

new - 

“Such,  for  instance,  in  the  line  of  ‘some¬ 
thing  new,’  ”  Hunter  warned,  “a'‘  tabu 
altars  heaped  with  the  skulls  of  murdered 
natives,  not  to  mention  little  things  like 
trees  that  talk  and  sing  the  white  devils’ 
message.” 

Which  brought  Kedge  to  his  feet  hissing 
an  oath,  for  not  only  had  he  been  taken  coldly 
unaware  but  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  slipped 
through  his  fingers  in  rising.  The  rough¬ 
shod  foot  of  the  American  was  on  the  stock. 

“Kedge,  if  I  could  only  hate  you  as  much 
as  I  once  admired  you,  there  would  be  at 
least  one  white  corpse  on  this  island  before 
sundown.” 

The  hybrid,  w’ho  had  present  use  for 
composure,  was  fishing  his  monocle  out 
of  the  sand  as  he  retorted, 

“Have  no  fear,  Mr.  Hunter;  you  will  sewn 
learn  to  hate  me  as  you  hate  yourself.” 

The  American  would  have  cut  dowm  his 
enemy  in  another  instant  had  not  Vaima. 
dripping  wdth  diamond  drops,  interposed. 
The  fighting  instinct  receded  in  favor  of  a 
finer  and  nobler  one  as  Hunter  laid  an  arm 
round  the  waist  of  his  bride. 

“I  hate  myself  no  more,”  he  said,  with 
simple  pride  underlying  the  great  emo¬ 
tion  that  was  now  at  work  building  up  the 
man  in  him. 

The  prow  of  the  whale-boat,  shearing 
through  a  fringe  of  lotus  lilies,  nosed  up 
on  the  beach  of  the  lagoon.  Its  com¬ 
mander,  a  pxjrtly,  hearty-looking  man  in 
white  drill  and  pith  helmet,  proved  to  l)e 
the  bishop  of  the  Savaiian  diocese.  Kedge 
extracted  a  greeting  and  a  parcel  of  San 
Francisco  newspapers  from  the  clerg>'man. 
He  proceeded  to  pour  out  Island  news  when 
the  American  stepped  up,  and.  ignoring  the 
hybrid,  extended  a  hand  in  greeting  toward 
the  divine  that  was  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  tone  of  command  which  crept  into 
his  voice. 

“Your  reverence,  in  these  islands  all 
white  men  belong  to  the  same  club.  I  am 
Hunter,  of  New  York,  but  whoever  you  are, 
I  want  you  to  drop  everything  and  go  with 
me  to  my  cabin  al  once." 
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There  was  a  cold  glint  of  suspicion  in 
Kedge’s  eyes  as  the  bishop  complied  with¬ 
out  a  word  and  went  along,  becoming  in¬ 
stantly  solicitous  when  he  perceived  Vaima ’s 
wound.  The  hybrid  made  slowly  for  Sluis- 
ser’s  cabin,  where  he  bribed  the  negro  to 
run  over  and  watch  Hunter’s  place. 

T^HE  American  had  quite  a  trying  time 
to  make  his  savage  bride  turn  over  the 
faked  marriage  paper,  which  she  regarded 
as  a  celestial  talisman.  The  bishop  read 
the  scrawd  as  unemotionally  as  if  it  had 
been  a  newspaper  advertisement. 

“It  is  not  the  first  paper  of  this  sort  I 
hav'e  seen,”  he  explain^. 

Hunter  now'  spoke  up;  the  man  in  him 
looming  large. 

“Your  reverence,  I  w’ant  you  to  give  me 
the  real  thing — right  on  the  spot.”  He 
scattered  a  few  silver  dollars  on  the  table. 
“All  I’ve  left.” 

The  clergj'man’s  round  blue  eyes  swept 
Hunter’s  blazing  face  and  the  tawny  form 
of  Vaima  as  she  drooped  on  a  stool,  weak 
and  pale  from  the  loss  of  blood.  A  benign 
smile  spread  over  his  countenance  as  he 
uttered — emphasizing  every  word — a  sen¬ 
tence  that  Hunter  remembered  all  his 
days: 

“You  are  the  first  white  man  in  these  isles 
to  act  white  in  a  case  such  as  this.” 

All  of  which  meant  a  cool  nothing  to  the 
Marquesan  maiden,  for,  when  the  bishop, 
after  writing  a  proper  contract  with  his 
fountain  pen  on  the  back  of  Hunter’s  soiled 
passport,  asked  her  to  sign,  she  still  stuck 
to  her  paper  with  the  simple  faith  of  the 
born  believer.  The  husband’s  gentle  remon¬ 
strances  encountered  the  gentle  insistence 
of  a  faith  that  was  so  hard  to  break,  be¬ 
cause,  once  broken,  it  might  never  be  re¬ 
stored.  The  bishop,  seeing  the  dangfer,  mo¬ 
tioned  the  husband  aside  and  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  thus: 

“Fat  white  chief  plenU-  too  much  gin. 
Maka  mistaka,  sax'^^  Him  put  wrong 
devil-devil  into  paper — plenty  too  much 
gin.  Him  put  wrong  spirit  in  book — plenty 
more  too  much  gin,  sav'vx'?”  Here  the 
bishop  produced  a  pocket  copy  of  the  Holy 
Bible  with  a  silver  cross  on  the  velvet  cover. 
“This  good-fellah  book,”  he  persisted, 
“plenty  good  white-man  spirit — no  devil- 
devil  this  book — maka  you  plenty  happy 
too  much,  savvy?” 
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This  preachment,  backed  up  by  the  cross 
on  the  velvet  cover — and  what  savage  can 
resist  the  glossy  touch  of  velvet? — began  to 
work  on  the  untutored  instinct  of  the  savage 
girl,  who  was  now  plainly  at  the  end  of  her 
strength.  In  reaching  for  the  rum-flask. 
Hunter  chanced  to  glance  at  the  window, 
where  a  black  face,  pressed  flat  against  the 
pane,  ducked  out  of  sight.  With  a  bound 
he  was  out  in  the  veranda,  grabbed  the  spy 
and  yanked  him  into  the  house, 

“Here,  sign  this  paper  as  a  witness,”  com¬ 
manded  Hunter,  “and  this  time  you  sign 
your  honest-to-goodness  name,  the  same  as 
I  shall  write  my  right  name,  or  there’ll  be  a 
sick  nigger  yelling  murder  round  here  in 
about  two  seconds.” 

Sluisser’s  darky  was  glad  to  get  off  so 
easily  and  signed  himself  no  less  than 
“George  Washington  Jones,”  swearing  this 
to  be  true  under  the  searching  glance  of 
Hunter,  who  proved  to  be  Basil  Spender 
Townsend.  .\s  he  knelt  down  on  the  floor 
beside  the  weakened  girl  and  the  bishop 
began  to  read  from  the  Holy  Book,  the  dotrr 
was  slowly  opjened  as  by  some  invisible 
hand.  The  crumbled  paper  of  the  mock 
ceremony  traveled  across  the  floor  in  the 
breeze,  faltering  a  moment  at  the  threshold, 
and  blew  away.  With  it  broke  the  last 
bond  that  for  so  long  had  held  the  white 
man  a  slave  to  his  own  misery.  The  bishop 
pronounced  the  benediction  over  two 
crouching  figures — one  of  which  was  droop¬ 
ing  forw'ard  in  a  faint. 

*  I  'HE  first  night  of  the  full  moon,  Moku- 
Moku  gathered  his  court  of  amazons 
under  the  sacred  moto  tree  that  marked  the 
last  step  on  the  path  to  the  Forbidden 
Heights.  The  white  chief  had  kept  the  pact 
made  in  the  fern  brakes  with  the  skull¬ 
bearing  emissar\".  \  small  heav\’  chest 
painted  a  bright  red  was  at  his  feet,  and  a 
thin  corded  wire  ran  direct  to  the  great  altar 
of  the  white  devil-devils.  Distantly  through 
the  groves  of  many  trails  could  l)e  heard  the 
weird  throb  of  war-drums  beaten  by  hands 
that  wa.\ed  ever  more  fervent.  The  whole 
tribe  was  rising  as  one  man — as  a  man  ris¬ 
ing  from  his  grave — for  in  that  hour  the  die 
would  be  cast  to  show  whether  the  island 
belonged  to  the  white  devil-devils  or  to  its 
native  sons.  In  little  bands  they  trickled 
out  of  the  bush,  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
gleaming  spears  and  oiled  clubs  of  iron- 


wood.  The  cavities  of  their  luminous  eyes 
were  painted  blue  with  the  soot  of  the  can- 
dlenut — the  forbidden  badge  of  death  that 
no  native  had  dared  assume  for  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Hunter  noticed  the  sign  but  did  not 
understand.  Nor  could  he  guess  why 
Vaima  dropjjed  on  her  knees  and  began  to 
pray^  in  the  Marquesan  tongue  to  the  god 
of  the  great  tiki  in  the  little  red  box. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  drums  stopped.  Fully 
a  thousand  warriors  stood  in  the  forest 
fringe  like  gleaming  statues  of  bronze,  but 
not  a  sound  was  heard.  The  great  disk  was 
already  silvering  the  fronds  of  the  moto  tree. 
In  another  instant  it  would  be  directly 
above  its  sacred  trunk.  Hunter  faced  about 
and  raised  his  hand  to  Moku-Moku,  who 
broke  the  silence  with  a  husky  “Ouh/’’  The 
warriors  took  up  the  cry,  and  a  dull  mur¬ 
mur  rolled  out  of  the  jungle.  Hunter  bent 
over  the  red  chest,  grasped  a  handle  and 
pressed  it  down 

\  mighty  blast  of  flame  spurted  from  the 
Forbidden  Heights.  The  Kanakas  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  great  writhing  spirals 
of  devil-cloud  whirl  out  of  the  bla.ze,  con¬ 
torting  themselves  into  terribly  evil  fea¬ 
tures  leering  and  spouting  livid  fire.  Then 
came  the  crash,  shaking  the  rock  on  which 
a  thousand  warriors  stood  spellbound  with 
awe — a  crash  that  thundered  down  the 
island  valleys  with  the  shock  of  a  hea\y 
barrage. 

From  that  moment  there  was  a  white 
king  on  the  isle  of  Oloesanga,  for  had  he  not 
wrested  the  land  from  the  mighty  tabu 
devils  with  a  single  motion  of  his  hand? 
Had  he  not  restored  the  land  of  the  For¬ 
bidden  Heights  to  the  children  of  the  soil? 
Had  he  not  accomitlished  at  one  stroke  what 
Moku-Moku’s  thousand  bronzed  giants 
would  never  have  dared  attempt? 

Of  Kedge,  no  trace  was  ever  found.  He 
seemefl  to  have  disappeared  as  mysteriously 
as  he  had  come  to  the  island  in  years  gone 
by,  and  with  his  going  vanished  that  dread¬ 
ful  lament  of  the  tabu  solitude,  the  “Cock- 
cri-roo."  Whereas  Hunter,  who  had  never 
l)een  able  to  hold  down  what  they  call  a  job 
in  the  big  cities  of  the  whites,  took  very 
nicely  to  rulership  as  befitting  one  legally 
joined  to  a  maiden  of  royal  race.  He  was 
still  there,  at  last  accounts,  but  if  you  should 
ever  wish  to  search  him  out,  don’t  inquire 
for  “Hunter”  or  “Townsend.” 

“Hondah,”  they  call  him. 
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Mr.  Raphae/son  Could  Not  Be  the  Artist  That  His  First 
Story  in  Everybody's  Showed  Him  if  He  Couldn't  Do 
Something  Different.  He  Has  Done  It  Superbly  in  This 
Charming  Characterization  of  a  College  Girl 


By  Sampson  Raphaelson 

Illustnitions  by  Douglas  Duer 


IT  WAS  at  the  Junior  prom  that  Chuck 
Anderson  first  met  Lizette.  She  ran 
her  fingers  through  his  sleek  hair  and 
examined  them  with  amazement. 

“My  God!  No  vaseline!”  She  rose  on 
her  toes  and  smelled  of  his  hair.  “.\nd  no 
toilet-water!  My  dear,  you’re  the  real 
thing!  Don’t  tell  me  you’re  from  some 
hick  town  in  this  state!” 

“Carrolton,  Illinois.”  Chuck  smiled. 

“My  God!”  Lizette  repeated  devoutly. 
Lizette  could  “get  by”  with  such  bald 
reference  to  the  Deity,  for  she  always  man¬ 
aged  to  have  her  Madonna  expression 
when  she  made  them.  Her  shanty-Irish 
expression  she  reserv'ed  for  moments  in 
which  she  quoted  from  Oscar  Wilde’s 
“Reading  Gaol,”  or  Kipling’s  “Vampire,” 
which,  on  occasion,  she  spoke  of  as  her 
favorites,  and  which  must  have  been,  for 
they  were  the  only  p>oems  she  knew. 

“My  God!”  she  repeated,  and  stepped 
back  to  regard  Chuck  intently.  “.Ath¬ 
letics?”  she  shot  at  him. 

“No.” 

“Literature?” 

“.Associate  editor  of  the  Monthly^  he 
confessed,  almost  blushing. 

“But  why  the  chin?” 

“What  chin?” 

“This  chin — your  chin.”  Her  slim  fin¬ 
gers  touched  Chuck’s  rather  square,  subtly 
modeled  chin. 
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“Signifies  determination,”  he  told  her. 

“I  m^e  it  a  rule  with  all  the  homely  girls 
I  take  out  to  kiss  ’em  good-night.” 

“Take  me  out,”  Lizette  said  eagerly. 
“I’m  beautiful.  There  are  no  new  ways  i 
of  kissing,  anyway,”  she  added  sadly.  j 

Chuck  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
From  her  face  his  eyes  went  down  to  her  i 
figure,  slim,  not  short  and  not  tall,  shoulders  1 
rising  from  the  tightly  fitting  black-velvet  ! 
dress  daintily  as  in  a  nme-year-old  girl 
arrayed  for  the  ballet.  .And  then  again  to 
her  face,  childlike  and  round,  with  full, 
mobile  lip)s  delicately  turned,  and  eyes  a  bit 
deep-set,  large,  blue-black — eyes  indubi¬ 
tably  naive,  yet  with  great  possibilities  for 
subtlety.  She  was  smiling  at  him  curiously. 

“Look  here.”  Chuck  said,  in  a  flash  of 
intuition;  “I  don’t  believe  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  kissing.” 

“I  don’t,”  she  confessed.  “The  third 
time  I  was  kissed — the  first  two  times  don’t 
count — I  was  sixteen,  and  we  thought  we 
were  engaged — boarding-school  and  mili- 
taiy-academy  stuff ;  but  I  was  kicked  out  of 
boarding-school,  and  he  thought  that  was 

the  signal  for  a  long  one - ” 

“.A  long  what?” 

“Kiss,  my  boy.  So  I  slapped  him  into  a 
wrinkled  rug.  Ever  since.  I’ve  had  that 
slapping-look  for  slickers.  You  know — ” 

She  stCH^  off  melodramatically  and  recited 
in  a  deep,  \nbrant  voice,  “Scoundrel,  place 
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They  were  both  lau^hin^  aoftly  aa  Lizette  puffed  away  on  her  cigarette* 


•ad  tlicy  didn't  hear  the  light  patter  of  bedroom  slippers  on  the  stairs. 
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your  filthy  paws  on  me  once  moh,  and  I’ll 
k-hill  yuh!” 

“What  were  you  kicked  out  for?” 

“Washing  a  girl’s  back  after  hours  — 
Listen  —  there’s  Agnes  Crumm  coming 
in  with  her  football  hero.  Let’s  step 
out  of  this  booth  and  dance.” 

Chuck  noted  her  manner  as  they  emerged 
from  the  holly-hung,  latticed  l^th  and 
passed  the  couple  going  in.  It  was  sedate, 
poised,  sweetly  girlish. 

“H’lo,  Agnes!” 

“H’lo,  Lizette!  Isn’t  it  a  lovely  prom?” 

“Just  adorable,  Agnes!” 

The  genteel  intonation  seemed  to  suit  her 
as  well  as  the  rather  chorus-girl  line.  She 
was — ^why  think  it,  he  said  to  himself  as 
they  tilted  into  the  great  stirring  of  couples 
dancing;  why  not  say  it? 

“Look  here,  Lizette — uh — you  don’t  mind 
my  calling  you  ‘Lizette,’  do  you?” 

“I’d  knodc  you  for  a  goal  if  you  didn’t. 
I’ve  had  two  months  of  formality  and 
sorority  do-as-we-say,  and  I  promis^  my¬ 
self  to-night  that  if  I  met  a  man  who 
looked  sane  instead  of  undergraduate,  I’d 
break  loose  and  throw  myself  on  his  mercy.” 

“And  I’m  the  man?  Thanks!” 

“Lay  off!”  Lizette  warned  him.  “That 
sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  line.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Lizette;  I’ve  got  to 
place  you  before  this  goes  much  farther. 
I’ve  a  sort  of  a  system  about  women.  I  go 
out  with  two  kinds — the  kind  I  take  to 
proms  and  fraternity  formals — good-look¬ 
ing,  swell  dressers,  darned  good  dancers. 
They - ” 

“They  set  you  off — give  you  an  air  of 
class — I  know.  You  hold  their  hand  and 
say  good-night,  and  then  the  door  slams.” 

“Exactly.  But  the  other  kind  wouldn’t 
go  out  with  me  again  if  I  merely  held  her 
hand.” 

“Gosh!  Don’t  you  ever  go  out  with  a 
girl  you  can  talk  to?” 

chuck  grinned. 

“I  walk  to  and  from  classes  with  them. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Where 
do  I  place  you?” 

“\^at  you  doing  Monday  at  three?” 
Lizette  inquired. 

“Nothing.” 

“Come  and  walk  with  me  from  the 
Natural  History  building  to  Washington 
Hall.  I  look  like  class  number  one,  and  I 
talk  like  class  number  two,  but  Chuck,  my 


boy.  I’m  class  number  three  first,  last  and 
all  the  time!” 

Chuck  laughed  amicably  and  gently 
patted  her  back.  She  lean^  away,  with¬ 
out  losing  step,  to  look  squarely  at  him. 

“That’s  a  brotherly  pat,”  she  said. 

“Good  heavens!”  Chuck  exclaimed,  half 
amused,  half  irritated.  “Where’d  you  get 
all  your  worldly  wisdom?” 

“Travel — it  broadens  one.  Never  lived 
in  the  same  town  more  than  six  months. 
Father’s  dead,  and  I’m  mamma’s  only  child, 
and  mamma  decided  a  long  time  ago  that  I 
know  what  I  want  better  than  she  does.” 

The  dance  ended.  They  threaded  their 
way  back  to  the  Phi  Epsilon  booth,  where 
Chuck  was  to  return  her  to  the  campus 
celebrity  who  was  her  escort  for  the  evening 
— president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  ’varsity 
football,  Ku  Klux,  manager  debating  team, 
Phi  Ej)silon,  preliminary'  honors.  Chuck 
paused  just  outside  the  booth. 

“About  a  date — I’m  serious.  Will  you 
go  riding  with  me  some  evening  this  week?” 

“Riding?  You  got  a  car  down  here — 
a  Mercer  roadster,  with  steel  wheels,  gray?” 

“Exactly.”  Chuck’s  tone  was  dubious, 
for  he  couldn’t  tell  how  this  strange  creature 
would  take  him  and  his  car. 

“Gosh,  Chuckie,  how  I  despise  ’em!  I’ll 
be  darned  glad  to  go  with  you,  though,  if 
you  come  before  dark  and  take  me  to 
dinner.  The  sisters  at  the  house’ll  see  it 
all,  and  they  fall  hard  for  that  kind  of  stuff.” 
,  “I  can’t  understand  your  caring  what  the 
sisters  think.” 

“I’ll  let  you  in  on  that  when  I  see  you. 
Better  come  Tuesday  evening.  I’m  dated 
up  Wednesday,  and  I  must  study  Monday 
and  Thursday — Chouse  rules.  Bring  along 
a  book — p)oetry  or  something.  I  want  you 
to  talk  literature.  I’m  not  going  to  be  a 
mutt  all  my  life.” 

“Whose  poetry  do  you  like?” 

“No  choice.  If  it’s  good  poetry,  I  don’t 
understand  any  of  it.  And  say - ” 

“Yes?” 

“When  you  get  home  to  the  frat-house 
to-night  and  gather  round  the  fire  with 
the  boys,  talk  about  your  <rum  girl  if  you 
have  to  talk — savvy?” 

TIZETTE  had  Just  finished  a  half- 
hour’s  process  of  carefully  arranging 
her  thick  yellow  hair,  and  now  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  carefully  to  muss  it  here  and  there. 
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Agnes  Crumm,  a  sister  Gamma  Nu,  a 
senior  and  president  of  the  sorority,  a 
dark-eyed  girl  with  a  small,  pouting  mouth 
and  nervous  hands,  was  sprawling  com¬ 
fortably  on  Lizette’s  bed. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  she  inquired,  as 
Lizette  finished  the  careful  mussing. 

“Classical  carelessness,  as  my  rhet  in¬ 
structor  would  say.  I  conform,  and  then  I 
show  my  contempt  for  conformity.” 

“You’re  a  queer  girl,  Lizette.” 

Lizette  carefully  powdered  her  nose. 

“/’m  not  queer  a  bit.  You  are — you  and 
the  rest  of  the  sisters — and  the  girls  at  this 
jerk-water  university.” 

“Why,  Lizette!”  Agnes  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture,  shocked. 

Lizette’s  came  swifty  over  to  .Agnes,  affec¬ 
tionately  placing  her  arm  about  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  older  girl. 

“It’s  just  my  silly  way,  dear.  I  guess  I 
am  queer.  But  I’m  down  here  to  learn  how 
other  people  act  and  to  act  like  them;  so 
you  just  tell  me  right  out  when  I’m  not 
doing  the  right  thing,  won’t  you?” 

Agnes  regarded  her  thoughtfully. 

“What  time  is  Chuck  .Anderson  coming?” 

“He’s  due  now.” 

“You’ll  be  home  by  ten-thirty,  sure?” 

“Oh,  sure!” 

“You  see — ”  .Agnes  hesitated. 

“Go  on.  You  can’t  hurt  my  feelings.” 

“Well,  Chuck  is  very  desirable  for  dances, 
dinner-parties  at  the  house  here,  and  so  on. 
He  stands  high — good  family,  lots  of 
money.  But  he’s  sort  of  fast — and ” 

“I  got  you.  He’s  a  dangerous  man  in  an 
automobile.  I  suppose  it’d  sound  queerer 
than  anything  if  I  said  that  ‘dangerous’ 
men  are  safest  when  they’re  safe  at  all. 
They  don’t  behave  like  rotters  with  regular 
girls  and  then  kid  themselves  that  they’re 
romantic.  Toss  me  that  vanity  case — 
quick!  There’s  Chuck  driving  up  now - ” 

And  Lizette  bolted  out  of  the  door. 

“Ten-thirty!”  .Agnes  called  after  her. 

DEFORE  climbing  into  the  glistening 
gray  car,  Lizette  paused  to  admire 
Chuck. 

“That’s  a  perfect  cap — just  slouchy 
enough.  Take  it  off;  let’s  see  your  hair. 
Gosh!  How  do  you  do  it  without  brillian- 
tine,  Chuckie?” 

“Born  that  way — it’s  a  gift.” 

“My  dear” — climbing  in — “you  and  I  are 
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a  couple,  that’s  all.  WTiat  did  that  tie 
cost  you?” 

“Eight  dollars.” 

“I  knew  it!  .And  that’s  a  million-dollar 
shirt.  .And  you  sp)ent  hours  picking  them 
out.  -And  then  you  spent  two  seconds 
knotting  the  tie  and  made  it  a  pwint  not 
to  look  in  the  mirror — I  know!” 

They  dined  in  the  cafe  of  the  only  “first- 
class”  hotel  in  town.  Lizette  looked  par¬ 
ticularly  like  a  lovely  child.  Her  eyes 
seemed  hardly  blue  at  all — they  were  so 
deep  with  swimming  shadows.  Her  cheeks 
glowed  a  transparent  pink,  and  her  lip)s  were 
v’er>’  sweetly  curved,  and  red. 

“I’m  going  to  take  you  out  three  or  four 
times  more,”  Chuck  told  her.  “Then  I’m 
going  to  quit — as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
flavor  of  you  out  of  my  system.  You’re 
the  only  really  nice  girl  I  know — you’re  the 
only  girl  I  ever  met  who  makes  me  feel 
what  the  women’s  magazines  say  a  gentle¬ 
man  ought  to  feel  toward  a  woman.  You’re 
the  only  kind  of  a  girl  I’d  want  to  marr\-, 
and  I’d  be  a  fine  guy  for  any  one  like  you  to 
be  tied  to  for  life.  So  I’m  going  to  get  just 
enough  of  you  so  that  the  thought  of  you 
won’t  tantalize  me  too  much — if  you’ll  let 
me  hang  around,  that  is.” 

Lizette  was  regarding  him  quite  seriously. 

“Chuck,  after  three  times  you’ll  know  all 
there  is  to  me.  .Any  regular  guy  would. 
.And  then  you  won’t  want  to  see  me  any 
more.  Wait  a  minute — I'm  not  kidding. 
I’m  different — I  know.  But  I’m  not  deep. 
.After  all.  all  I’ve  got  is  a  line.  I’m  sort  of 
wise  in  a  traveling-salesman  way,  but  I’ve 
got  a  flighty  brain  that  hasn’t  held  on  to 
anything  long  enough  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  it.  That’s  why  I’m  here.  I  want  to  get 
something  from  books  and  from  educated 
p)eople  that’ll  make  me  happy  when  I'm 
tired.  Know’  what  I  mean?  .After  a  dance, 
for  instance — kind  of  all  in.  See?  The 
whole  world  looks  sour.  I  w’onder  what 
it’s  all  about.  That’s  why  I’m  sort  of 
holding  in  and  taking  orders  from  these 
small-town  aristocrats  and  trying  to  be¬ 
have  like  a  sister  in  a  sorority  of  good 
standing.  If  I  acted  natural,  I’d  get 
kicked  out  of  here  in  a  week.  .And  yet  I've 
got  to  bust  out  once  in  a  while.  I  elected 
you — you  don’t  mind,  do  you?” 

“I  love  it,”  Chuck  said. 

“Did  you  bring  any  p)oetr>’  along?” 

“Rup)ert  Brooke  and  Matthew  Arnold.” 
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“  ‘What  ho!’  cried  the  king — and  who 
are  they?” 

“Brooke  was  an  athlete  with  a  young 
girl’s  love  of  beauty,  and  Matthew  Arnold 
was  a  fine  gentleman  in  a  library.  We’ll 
drive  a  way  out  into  the  country  and  read 
them  in  the  moonlight.” 

“Got  to  get  home  at  ten-thirty,  Chuck. 
House  rules.” 

“Devil  with  house  rules!  All  the  girls 
break  ’em.” 

“I  promised  Agnes.” 

Chuck  kx)ked  up  with  a  start. 

“Agnes  Crumm?  How  did  she —  Tell 
me  about  this;  I’m  interested.” 

Lizette  rendered  her  conversation  with 
.\gnes.  Chuck  leaned  back  thoughtfully, 
somewhat  sardonic. 

“Well,  that’s  amusing,”  he  said  at  last. 
“So  I’m  a  dangerous  man  in  an  automo¬ 
bile!  Of  course — I  suppose  I  am.  But, 
of  all  people,  Agnes!  Listen,  Lizette;  I 
don’t  usually  gossip,  but — I  took  Agnes  out 
twice  last  spring.  I  had  her  rated  in  class 
number  two,  and  she  was.  But  the  second 
time  we  went  out,  I  somehow  went  stale  on 
her,  and  I  talked  about  the  weather,  about 
books,  and  about  my  mother — and  I 
politely  took  her  home.  I  felt  from  that 
evening  that  she’d  hate  me - ” 

“Of  course  she  would!  Chuck,  you 
should  have  kissed  her  in  self-protection. 
No  man  is  proof  against  the  tongue  of  a 
woman  who  had  a  right  to  be  kissed  and 
wasn’t.” 

“Sometimes,”  said  Chuck  slowly,  “I 
think  you’ve  been  kissed  a  darned  sight 
more  than  three  times.” 

“Sometimes  I  think  so  myself,”  Lizette 
replied  reflectively.  “I  seem  to  know'  so 
much  about  it — don’t  I?” 

The  gray  car  purred  up  Tower  Street 
and  wound  its  w'ay  across  the  campus, 
whose  lamps  glowed  like  golden  pearls.  Win¬ 
dows  were  yellow  with  light.  And  out  of 
silver  mist,  black  and  graceful  against 
the  faintly  glow'ing  sky,  rose  the  bare 
branches  of  poplar  and  oak  and  maple  and 
elm.  J 

“Beautiful,  isn’t  it?”  said  Chudc,  easily 
guiding  the  swiftly  gliding  roadster. 

“Curses  on  me  artistic  ancestry — I’m 
sniffling  again!  I  always  do.” 

“Sniffling?” 

“The  scener>'.  It  makes  me  want  to  cr\’. 


Drive  faster.  Chuck — that’ll  jazz  me  up  and 
make  me  worry  about  my  hair.” 

“Why,  you  lovely  child!”  said  Chuck, 
and  he  disobeyed  her,  slowdng  down,  and 
recited  softly: 

“Tenderly,  day  that  I  have  loved,  I  close  your  eyes, 
.\nd  smooth  your  quiet  brow  and  fold  your  thin 
dead  hands. 

The  gray  veils  of  the  half-light  deepen;  color  dies. 

I  bear  you,  a  light  burden,  to  the  shrouded 
sands - ’’ 

“Oh,  Chuck,  that’s  beautiful!” 

“It’s  Rujjert  Brooke.” 

“Is  he  like  that  all  the  way  through?” 
Chuck  paused  a  moment;  then, 

“Have  you  ever  felt  like  crying  because 
you  loved  some  fellow?”  he  asked  her. 

“You  bet!  Bernard  Granville — I  once 
saw’  him  in  the  ‘Follies’ — he  wears  evening 
clothes  and  does  an  eccentric  dance  with 
such  a  disdainful  air,  I  went  home  and 
blubbered.” 

“Well,  Brooke  has  a  poem  or  two  that’ll 
bring  back  that  evening  to  you.” 

“Gee!”  Lizette  sat  up.  “ITiat’s  poetry — 
isn’t  it — when  you  cry?” 

“Yes,  or  when  you  want  to  cry.” 

“Sure!  When  you  hear  a  good  jazz  or¬ 
chestra,  or  when  it’s  springtime,  or  when 
your  mother  suddenly  quits  trying  to  tell 
you  where  to  get  off  at.” 

They  drove  on  in  silence,  while  the  last 
tinge  of  day  faded,  leaving  the  countryside 
white  under  the  full  moon. 

“Chuck!” 

“Yes,  Lizette?” 

“Want  to  kiss  me?” 

“Very  much.” 

“I  want  you  to,  too.  But  if  you  tried  it, 
I’d  slap  you  clear  out  of  the  car.” 

Chuck  slowed  down  again. 

“I  kind  of  half  understand  you,”  he 
said.  “But  I’m  darned  if  I  can  see  why 
you  don’t  do  what  you  watU  to  do.” 

“I  was  out  with  a  fellow  once,  driving — in 
Florida,  it  was — ^and  he  wanted  to,  and  I 
w’anted  him  to — and  he  did,  and  suddenly 
it  became  like  noon  in  a  quick-lunch 
restaurant  instead  of  twrilight  under  the 
p>alms  —  see?  Oh,  look!  What’s  that?” 

At  a  crossroads  straight  ahead,  clear 
against  the  moon,  rose  a  two-story  shack 
with  a  curious  towerlike  top.  In  front 
stood  what  once  must  have  been  a  pop  and 
soda-water  stand.  The  whole  place  was 
quite  evidently  deserted. 
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“That’s  the  old  hoosegow — a  notorious 
place  about  five  years  ago.  All  sorts  of 
booze-p)arties. ’’ 

“Let’s  stop  there,  Chuck,  and  sit  on  the 
soda-water  stand  and  read  poetry.” 

“Lord,  why  aren’t  there  any  more  like 
you  down  here?  You  bet  we’ll  stop  there!” 

The  car,  however,  stopped  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  before  reaching  the  hoosegow, 
and  Chuck  looked  puzzl^.  He  stepped 
down  and  examined  Ae  tank. 

“I  guess  we’ll  have  to  stop  here"  he  told 
Lizette  lightly.  “At  least  until  some  one 
comes  along  and  lends  us  gas.  I  thought  I 
had  enough — confound  that  roommate  of 
mine!  I  wish  he  wouldn’t  use  this  car 
without  telling  me.” 

1EGS  swinging  from  the  soda-water  stand, 
they  sat,  two  inky  figures  in  the  October 
moonlight.  Chuck  reading  Brooke’s  poems 
— amorous,  spiritual,  and  gross.  He  began 
with  “A  Channel  Passage.” 

“Gee,  I  like  that.  Chuck!  Read  the  first 
line  over.  ‘The  damned  ship  lurched  and 
slithered.’  There’s  a  kick  in  that.” 

Then  he  read  her  “Desertion.”  She 
leaned  forward,  elbows  on  knees,  head 
cupjjed  in  her  hands,  absorbed  from  the 
first  lines. 

When  he  finished,  Lizette  did  not  move. 
“Like  it?” 

He  leaned  over  to  look  into  her  face.  A 
tear  was  rolling  down  her  cheek.  She 
sniffled,  shook  her  head  violently. 

“  ‘The  damned  ship  lurched  and  slith¬ 
ered,’  ”  she  recited  enigmatically.  Then: 
“Rupert  Brooke  gives  me  a  pain.  Read  the 
other  guy.” 

He  read  her  Arnold’s  “Dover  Beach,” 
and  she  asked  him  to  reread  the  last  lines: 

.\h,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  For  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new. 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 

.And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  stru{|g;le  and  of  flight, 
NAliere  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

“  ‘On  a  darkling  plain,’  ”  she  rep)eated. 
“That’s  me.  That’s  you.  That’s  all  of  us 
here  in  this  darned  Middle  W’est.  Only, 
we  don’t  know  it.  Oh,  there’s  a  car  coming. 
Chuck — better  flag  it.” 

She  sat  and  kicked  her  heels  idly  while 


Chuck  stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
awaiting  the  approaching  automobile. 

“Bet  it’s  a  flivver!”  she  called. 

“Shut  up!”  Chuck  commanded.  “It’s 
ten-thirty,  and  half  the  profs  round  here 
drive  flivvers — even  the  dean  of  Women  has 
one.” 

It  was  a  flivver,  and  its  occupant  not 
only  had  heard  Lizette  but  evidently  was 
concerned,  for,  as  the  car  stopped  beside 
Chuck,  a  voice — the  voice  of  a  female, 
scratchy,  edged,  and  not  at  all  ingratiating— 
inquired : 

“You  are  a  student?  What  are  you  doing 
out  here  at  this  time  of  the  night — with  a 
girl?" 

Lizette,  who  had  come  running  over, 
replied  before  Chuck  could  gather  himself 
together: 

“That’s  easy,  Auntie.  He’s  here  be¬ 
cause  he’s  out  of  gas.  And  I’m  here  be¬ 
cause  I  was  with  him  all  the  time.  You 
don’t  think  he  picked  me  up  at  the  hoose¬ 
gow,  do  you?” 

“What’s  your  name,  young  woman?” 

Here  Chuck  intercepted. 

“I  beg  your  piardon,”  he  said  belliger¬ 
ently,  “but  what  right  have  you  to  ask 
these  questions?” 

Lizette  had  moved  swiftly  to  a  point 
where  she  could  catch  a  glimp>se  of  the 
woman’s  face,  and  now  ^e  gasp)ed: 

“My  God!  It’s  the  dean  of  Women!” 

The  ade  door  of  the  flivver  swung  open, 
and  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Miss  Ophelia 
Flax  steppjed  ominously  into  the  moonlit 
road.  The  figure  approached  Lizette. 

“Any  young  woman,”  it  stated  severely, 
“who  could  lose  control  of  herself  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  use  an  expression  like  ‘My’ 
— such  as  you  have  used,  is,  in  one  sense  or 
in  another,  loose" 

“Oh,  slush!”  said  Lizette  indignantly. 

Miss  Flax  steppjed  nearer  Lizette. 

‘‘What  did  you  say?” 

Lizette  was  contemptuously  silent. 

“I  think  she  said,  ‘Oh,  slush!’  ”  Chuck 
told  her  obligingly. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Charles  Anderson.” 

“Mm-hm.”  Miss  Flax’s  lips  tightened. 
“You’re  the  young  man  who  wrote  an 
article  on  the  university  administration  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  student  monthly.” 

“Yes,  Miss  Flax,”  said  Chuck  agreeably. 
“And  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
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I’m  writing  another  for  the  next  issue.” 

“And  what’s  this  young  woman’s  name?” 

“My  name’s  Lizette  Huxley,  and  I’m  a 
freshman  Gamma  Nu.” 

“Well,  Miss  Huxley,  since  it’s  after  hours, 
vou  will  kindly  ride  home  with  me.” 

“I’ll  be  darned  if  I  will!”  responded 
Lizette  heroically.  “We  came  out  here  to 
read  poetry,  and  the  car  went  out  of  gas, 
and  I  guess  I’m  enough  of  a  sport  to  stick 
by  the  old  boat.” 

For  a  tense  moment.  Miss  Flax  glared 
from  Lizette  to  Chuck  and  from  Chuck  to 
Lizette.  At  her  next  move,  both  young 
people  stepp>ed  back,  startled. 

VVith  one  sharp,  zigzag  gesture,  she  tore 
off  her  coat  and  stood  revealed  in  a  white, 
high-collared  shirt-waist.  Then  she  dived 
into  the  tonneau  of  the  fliv\'er,  from  which 
she  emerged  with  a  tin  pail,  which  she 
swung  to  the  front  of  her  little  car.  There 
she  knelt  on  her  coat  and  went  on  all  fours 
under  the  motor,  opened  the  p>et-cock  at  the 
carbureter,  and  drained  about  two  gallons 
of  gasoline  into  the  pail.  She  emerged,  face, 
hands  and  shirt-waist  smudged  with  oil  and 
dirt,  set  the  pail  before  Chuck,  went  through 
another  series  of  geometrical  gestures  in 
donning  her  coat,  catapulted  into  the 
flivver  and  drove  off. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered!”  said  Chuck  softly. 
“The  old  girl  is  human!” 

‘“The  damned  ship  lurched  and  slith¬ 
ered,’  ”  sang  Lizette,  watching  the  departing 
flivver,  and  giggled  hysterically. 

They  climb^  thoughtfully  into  Chuck’s 
roadster  and  drove  for  a  while  in  silence. 
Then  Chuck  felt  Lizette’s  head  on  his 
shoulder.  She  was  crying  softly. 

“I’ve  messed  everything  for  you.  Oh, 
how  I’ve  messed  it  all!” 

Chuck  put  an  arm  round  her  and  patted 
her  shoulder,  and  she  smiled  up  at  him. 

“You  haven’t  messed  a  thing  for  nte” 
he  told  her.  “I  wouldn’t  have  missed  this 
— and  you — for  anything.  I’ve  learned 
an  awful  lot  about  honesty — and  courage. 
It’s  you  I’m  worrying  about.  Next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Administration  you 
may  be  expelled.” 

“I — I  guess  I’m  all  wrong,”  Lizette 
sighed.  “But,  Chuck,  she — Ophelia — and 
the  rest  of  ’em — Agnes  and  all  the  virtuous 
maidens  who  kiss  only  fellows  of  gtxxl  social 
standing — they  can’t  be  all  righU  Gee,  it’s 
a  complicated  world!” 
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Chuck  paused  in  profound  thought. 

“It  is  complicated,”  he  offered  judi¬ 
ciously.  “But  the  worst  part  of  it  all  b 
dried-up,  unhappy  people,  like  Ophelia. 
I’m  going  to  write  a  wicked  essay  on  it  for 
the  monthly  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  do. 
I’ve  a  peach  of  an  idea  already.  Going  to 
write  it  to-night.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.” 

“Can’t.  Have  to  write  it.” 

“Write  it  at  our  house.  I’ve  broken  all 
the  ten  commandments  already.  Sitting  in 
the  ptarlor  with  you  at  midnight  can’t  do 
me  any  further  harm.” 

WITH  a  pad  of  paper  in  his  lap,  sitting 
in  the  big  davenp>ort  by  the  fireplace 
in  the  Gamma  Nu  living-room,  Lizette 
excitedly  at  his  side.  Chuck  slowly  wrote 
the  title  of  his  essay:  “Thoughts  on  the 
Ideal  Dean  of  Women.” 

Then  he  proceeded: 

The  ideal  dean  of  Women  should  have  faith  and 
shrewdness,  not  sanctimoniousness  and  suspicion. 
She  should  be  wise,  not  incredulous,  sensitive  to  the 
woes  of  others,  not  thin-skinned  about  her  own. 
She  should  pity  pretty  girls,  not  hate  them.  She 
should  not  try  to  stifle  Youth’s  amorous  inclina¬ 
tions;  rather  should  she  attempt  to  raise  them  to  the 
level  of  romance.  She  should  be  able  to  understand 
how  a  girl  with  a  pretty  leg  may  have  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  showing  it.  At  some  time  in  her  life  she 
should  have  fdt  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  dancing, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  lust. 
She  should  have  been  in  love,  preferably  more  than 
once.  She  should  have  had  or  wanted  to  have  a 
baby.  She  ought  to  operate  always  on  the  h>-pothe- 
sis  that  young  men  wish  to  be  celebrated  and  young 
women  wish  to  be  loved.  If  girls  lie  to  her,  she 
should  blame  herself,  not  them. 

Lizette  had  followed  every  word  intently. 
When  it  was  finished,  she  eagerly  reread  it. 

“Gee,  that’s  a  mean  one.  Chuck!”  she 
said,  with  admiration.  “I  love  it.”  She 
read  aloud:  “  ‘She  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  girl  with  a  pretty  leg  may  have 
an  innocent  pleasure  in  showing  it.’  How 
did  you  know  that.  Chuck?”  She  rose  and 
pirouetted  about  the  room.  “Gee,  I  feel 
wicked!  I’d  like  to  have  a  part  in  a  show 
where  I  could  be  a  \-amp — short  skirts,  red 
rose  in  my  hair,  smoking  a  cigarette,  feet  on 
the  table — silver-buckled  pumps  and  striped 
silk  stockings — like  this!” 

She  sank  into  a  thick-armed  leather  chair, 
raised  her  legs  to  a  table  and  demanded  a 
cigarette  imperiously. 

“Sylvester,  you  weary  me!  Vice  has 
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lost  its  glitter.  Even  absinthe  high-balls 
no  longer  make  me  blood  riot.  Light  this 
cigarette,  Sylvester,  and  leave  me  to  me 
dreams.” 

They  were  both  laughing  softly  as  Lizette 
puffed  away  on  her  cigarette,  and  they 
didn’t  hear  the  light  patter  of  bedroom 
slippers  on  the  stairs;  and  it  was  not  until 
Agnes  Crumm,  hastily  clothed,  her  hair  in  a 
knot,  appeared  at  Ae  foot  of  the  stairs 
that  they  looked  up. 

There  was  a  soid-searing  silence.  Then, 

“Hadn’t  you  better  go  up-stairs?”  Agnes 
inquired  in  chill  tones. 

Lizette  hesitated;  then, 

“I  will,”  she  replied,  “when  Chuck  and  I 
have  finished  talking.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  Agnes,  “I  shall  have 
to  ask  Mrs.  Stubbins  to  come  down  and 
keep  you  company.” 

Chuck  reached  for  his  coat  and  hat  and 
came  to  Lizette,  who  rose. 

“I  think  I’ll  say  good-night,”  he  said 
gently. 

“Grood-night,  Chuckle  dear.”  Lizette 
rose  on  her  toes  and  kissed  him  sweetly; 
then  she  passed  Agnes  and  ran  lightly  up 
the  stairs. 

Chuck  called  Lizette  on  the  telephone  late 
the  next  morning. 

“Sleep  well?” 

“Like  a  top!  If  ever\'  criminal  feels  like 
me — a  sort  of  well-thank-God-I-did-my- 
damdest  feeling — then  me  for  a  life  of 
crime!  It’s  like  getting  out  of  a  corset.” 

“How  are  the  sisters  treating  you?” 

“They  don’t  know  anything — yet.  Agnes 
made  a  bee-line  for  Mrs.  Stubbins’  room, 
and  I  guess  the  two  of  ’em  ’ll  chew  the  rag 
for  a  day  or  two.  Problem:  Will  it  hurt  the 
sorority  reputation  worse  to  have  me  ex¬ 
pelled,  or  can  they  keep  me  and  tame  me? 
Agnes  is  no  foolisher  than  a  fox;  so  I  guess 
she  won’t  say  anything — for  a  while,  at 
least.” 

“I’ve  been  up  most  of  the  night  worrying 
about  it,  Lizette.  I - ” 

“Why,  Chuckle,  you’re  noble!  You’re 
the  salt - ” 

“Lizette!  If  you’re  going  to  make  fun 
of  me - ” 

“Chuck!  That’s  just  my  tank-town  way 
of  saying  I’m  crazy  about  you.” 

“Well,  I  decided  to  see  Ophelia  to-day, 
and  explain  as  well  as  I  could  about  your 
being  late,  and  apologize  for  the  way  we 


talked  to  her.  But  they  told  me  at  her 
oflSce  that  she  left  on  the  midnight  train 
last  night  for  Detroit.  The  convention  of 
the  .\malgamated  Flat-chested  Virgins  or 
something — and  that  she  won’t  be  back 
until  late  Friday.  You’re  safe  until  then 
and  I’ll  see  Ophelia  Saturday  morning 
first  thing.  You  sure  .\gnes  will  hold  it?” 

“Sure!  She  hates  me  for  cramping  her 
style  with  men,  but  she’s  a  crafty  worker. 
Chuck,  you’re  spoiling  it  all,  though  I  was 
having  such  a  good  time  being  an  out¬ 
cast!” 

“Listen!  Our  fraternity-house  dance  is 
Friday  night.  Break  your  date  and  come 
with  me?” 

“Easy —  Gee,  I’m  a  viper,  thinking  of 
myself  all  the  time!  Aren’t  you  going  to  get 
kicked  out,  too?  If  I  come  to  the  dance 
with  vou,  won’t  that  just  about  settle  vour 
hash?'” 

“I  wish  it  would,  Lizette.  I’d  feel  bet¬ 
ter.  .\s  it  is,  the  dean  of  Men  and  I  get  on 
like  brothers.  He  knows  lots  more  than 
what’s  in  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  Hell  under¬ 
stand — and  that’s  another  reason  why  I 
want  you  to  come.  He  and  his  wife  'll 
be  among  the  chaperons,  and  I  want  him 
to  meet  you.  He’ll  get  your  number  faster 
than  most  people,  and  it’ll  help  with 
Ophelia.” 

“.\11  right.”  Lizette  sighed  regretfully. 
“But,  gosh,  it  feels  nice  to  be  a  little  lost 
sister!” 

W.\LLIE  STEVADOR,  a  brother  of 
Chuck’s  in  Phi  Epsilon,  was  to 
take  Agnes  Crunun  to  their  fraternity 
formal,  so  the  two  young  men  called  to¬ 
gether  for  the  two  girls  in  a  closed  taxi-cab. 
Lizette  wras  silent  and  nervous  on  the  way 
up.  Under  cover  of  Wallie’s  small  talk, 
Chuck  asked  her  what  wras  the  matter. 

“This  week  is  driving  me  crazy,”  she  said. 
“I  wish  something  would  happen.” 

“Just  forget  it,”  Chuck  said  soothingly. 
“Just  make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  good 
time.” 

“Oh,  slush!”  said  Lizette  fretfully.  “You 
talk  like  mother.” 

Chuck  maintained  an  offended  silence, 
and  Lizette  leaned  back  sulkily  in  her  cor¬ 
ner.  .4gnes,  sensing  something  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  rose,  as  one  does  from  a  strengthened 
sense  of  righteousness,  into  the  divine 
regions  of  gaiety. 
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Chuck  caught  snatches  of  her  low-voiced, 
crooning  talk  with  Wallie. 

“Had  an  awful  headache  to-day — was  on 
the  point  of  calling  it  off — but  I’m  feeling 
fine  no-o-ow.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.” 

“Are  you?” 

“You  bet  I  ay-am!” 

“Hon-est?” 

“Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  di-ie!” 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  glad.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  glad  I’m  glad!” 
“Wallie’s  father,”  said  Chuck,  soUo  voce, 
to  Lizette,  “owns  half  of  Kankakee.” 
Lizette  did  not  reply. 

AS  SHE  stepped  into  the  ladies’  cloak- 
■  room,  the  first  person  Lizette  saw  was 
Miss  Ophelia  Flax.  She  came  out  to  Chuck, 
flaming-eyed. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  Ophelia  Flax 
was  to  be  here?” 

“Ophelia — here!”  Chuck’s  jaw  dropped. 
“You —  Oh,  damn!”  Lizette  stamped 
her  foot.  “Don’t  you  know  who  the 
chaperons  to  your  owm  house  dance  are?” 
Chuck  stiffened. 

“Look  here,  Lizette - ” 

“I  want  to  go  home!” 

There  was  silence  for  a  second  while  they 
stared  disagreeably  at  one  another. 

“All  right,”  said  Chuck  at  last.  “If  you 
want  Agnes — ”  He  paused  meaningly. 

“I’ll  show  her — and  Agnes — and  the 
whole  darned  bunch!”  Lizette  said  tremu¬ 
lously,  and  held  out  her  arms  for  a  dance. 

After  the  dance  they  went  into  the  big 
living-room,  where  they  sat  round  the  fire 
with  several  self-absorbed  couples.  Liz- 
ette’s  dancing  had  been  correct,  but  stiff 
and  uninspir^.  Her  demeanor  now  was 
the  same.  A  tall  youth  lounging  in  the 
doorway  caught  her  interest. 

“That’s  Herbert  Doolittle,  isn’t  it?  I 
want  a  dance  with  him.” 

Chuck  stared  at  her. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  him  at 
aD?”  he  inquired  in  a  low  tone. 

“Sure!  He’s  the  biggest  rounder  in 
college.” 

“.And  you  want  to  dance  with  him?” 

^  “You  know  it!  I’m  going  to  shimmy — 
right  in  front  of  Ophelia.” 

“I  won’t  do  it.  Besides,  I  can’t — ^he 
hasn’t  a  girl.  He’s  stagging  it  for  the  first 
hour — take  care  of  some  chajjerons — and 
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then  he’s  going  up  to  his  room.  I - ” 

“Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  you  might 
sit  out  a  dance?”  Lizette  inquired  scorn¬ 
fully.  “I  want  a  dance  with  Mr.^  Doo- 
Uttle.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Chuck’s  manner  was  dan¬ 
gerously  polite;  “but  I’m  not  going  to  get 
you  a  dance  with  Mr.  Doolittle.” 

“If  you  don’t,”  said  Lizette  in  a  fierce 
imdertone,  “I’ll  walk  up  and  ask  him.” 

The  dean  of  Women  was  coming  in  from 
the  other  doorway.  Chuck  rose,  his  face 
white. 

“I’m  going  to  chat  for  a  while  with  Miss 
Flax,”  he  said,  with  one  final,  withering 
look  at  Lizette.  “You  may  entertain 
yourself  as  you  please.” 

Lizette  rose  promptly  and  walked  smil¬ 
ingly  toward  the  tall,  lounging  figure. 

Chuck  shook  hands  with  the  dean  of 
Women;  his  manner  was  ver>'  engaging. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you.  Miss  Flax,  for  your 
kindness  the  other  night — lending  us  gaso¬ 
line,  you  know — and  I  want  to  apologize  for 
several  things — explain ” 

The  thin  face  of  Miss  Flax  wrinkled  into 
a  gracious,  modest  smile. 

“I  didn’t  quite  know  what  to  do,”  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  pleasant  uncertainty. 

Chuck’s  eyes  widened.  Her  smile  was 
motherly.  “Good  heavens,  she’s — she’s 
nice!”  flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he 
grew  visibly  red  as  he  thought  of  his  essay. 

“I  was  in  a  hurrj'  to  get  home,”  she  was 
saying,  “to  prepare  for  a  trip  to  Detroit, 
and  you  both  behaved  so — so  queerly — 
that - ” 

“So  rudely,”  said  Chuck,  with  sudden 
generous  self-abasemenL  “I  can’t  really 
excuse  myself,  but  I  should  like  to  explain 
Miss  Huxley.  She’s  different.  She’s - ” 

Miss  Flax  smiled  encouragingly. 

“I  thought  Miss  Huxley  displayed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  sense  of  loyalty  and  of  a  certain  kind 
of  honest  directness — but ” 

“She — she’s  the — the  decentest  girl  I  ever 
met!”  Chuck  blurted.  “We  were  reading 
poetry - ” 

“Poetrv'?” 

“Rupert  Brooke,  and  Matthew  Arnold.” 

The  dean’s  brows  rose. 

“Matthew  .Arnold!”  she  murmured. 
“That’s  hard  to  believe.” 

“Just  talk  to  her  once.  Miss  Flax! 
Just — ”  Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  he 
saw  Lizette  and  Doolittle  walking  down  the 
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hall  to  the  left,  toward  the  “cozy,”  a  small 
hidden  anteroom  where  there  were  easy 
chairs,  a  davenport,  lamps,  books,  and  a 
fireplace.  He  wrenched  his  mind  back  and 
continued  talking,  probably  with  smooth¬ 
ness,  for  he  recalled  later  that  the  dean 
seemed  to  reply  quite  agreeably  in  the 
'  pauses;  but  he  was  half  paralyzed  with  fear 

for  what  Lizette  might  do,  and  he  con¬ 
stantly  was  shifting  his  position  so  that 
he  might  keep  in  sight  the  slowly  moving 
'  couple  through  the  sw'aying,  circling  fig- 

I  ures  of  the  dancers.  Thank  heaven,  they 

weren’t  dancingl  He’d  have  to  get  Lizette 
t  before  she  had  an  opportunity  to  ruin 

ev’erything.  He’d  have  to  talk  to  her — 
talk  the  shanty-Irish  out  and  the  Madonna 
in — bring  her  to  Miss  Flax. 

He  had  been  half  listening,  smiling  fix¬ 
edly,  but  now  Miss  Flax’s  words  came  with 
dreadful  clearness. 

'  “Not  dancing,  is  she?” 

“No;  I — I  guess  she’s — she’s  not.” 

“Then  she  must  be  sitting  out.  Why 
not  get  her  and  have  our  little  conversation 
now?” 

“Uh — that  would  be — great!” 

Miss  Flax  rose  and  looked  about  the 
deserted  living-room. 

“She’s  not  here,  and  it’s  too  cold  for  her 
to  be  out  on  the  porches,”  she  remarked 
briskly.  “She  must  be  in  the  small  ante¬ 
room.” 

“The  small  anteroom?”  Chuck  gulped. 

The  dean  of  Women  looked  at  him 
sharply. 

“Of  course — to  the  left  of  that  staircase. 
I  made  a  tour  of  the  house  this  evening — 
I  always  do — ^and  I  discovered  it  quite  by 
accident.  A  charming  room,  isn’t  it?” 

As  they  moved  toward  the  doorway, 
Chuck  made  a  second  lightning-like  revision 
of  his  feeling  toward  Miss  Ophelia  Flax. 
She  was  sinister — a  demon.  He  sought 
desperately,  wildly,  for  words  to  detain  her. 
Between  the  doorway  and  the  staircase  he 
succeeded  in  killing  seven  minutes  by  in¬ 
troducing  to  her  a  professor  of  entomology, 
a  sophomore,  a  prominent  dentist;  but  then 
she  moved  on — benevolently,  inexorably. 

"PXOOLITTLE  had  remarked  that  he 
did  not  care  to  dance — that  he  would 
rather  talk. 

“For  I’ve  heard  some  interesting  things 
about  you.” 


“What  have  you  heard?”  Lizette  in- 
quired  archly. 

“Oh,  interesting,  daring  things.” 

“What?”  she  coaxed  him. 

“Guess  I’d  better  not  tell.” 

“Oh,  gosh!”  Lizette  sighed.  “And  I’d 
been  hearing  that  you’re  the  fastest  worker 
w’ith  women  this  tin-horn  college  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Is  that  the  best  you’ve  got?” 

Doolittle  leaned  over,  with  less  of  a  droop 
in  his  eyes. 

“I’ve  got  a  line  I  learned  in  New  York 
last  summer  I  think  you’ll  like,”  he  told  her. 
“It’s  a  lite-d-lete  line.  It  has  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  in  private.  Now,  the  cozy  here - ” 

He  took  her  arm,  leading  her  to  the  left, 
but  after  a  few  steps  she  paused. 

“You  shimmy?” 

In  reply,'  Doolittle  grinned;  his  body 
sagged  slightly  to  one  side,  and  his  shoul¬ 
ders  oscillated  once  or  twice.  Lizette 
started  to  speak,  then  hesitated,  a  troubled 
look  on  her  face. 

“Will  you  go  out  on  the  floor  and  shimmy 
with  me?”  she  a.sked  slowly. 

“Easy!  Lots  of  comers.” 

“No — in  front  of  Ophelia  Flax!” 

Doolittle  hesitated,  then  recklessly, 

“Guess  I  will  if  you  will.” 

Lizette’s  brow  crinkled. 

“Dam  it;  I  don’t  feel  like  it!  I  did,  five 
minutes  ago,  with  her  butting  in.”  She 
glanced  back  toward  the  doorway.  Chuck 
was  smiling  and  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
conversation  of  the  dean  of  Women. 

Lizette’s  breath  came  faster. 

“Show  Aim/”  she  said,  under  her  breath. 
But  she  made  no  move. 

Doolittle  knew  how  to  wait.  He  studied 
her,  eyes  narrowed. 

“I  know  what’ll  jazz  you  up,”  he  said 
suddenly.  “Come  with  me.” 

He  led  the  way  round  the  corner  of  the 
staircase,  where  he  op)ened  a  wardrolie  door 
and  carefully  reached  in. 

“There’s  a  cocktail  in  my  hand — the  real 
stuff,”  he  whispered.  “I’m  going  to  pass 
it  to  you,  and  you  l)eat  it  into  that  room. 
Nobody’s  there — it’s  hidden  when  the  door’s 
shut.  I’ll  come  right  after  with  another.” 

A  scared  look  came  into  Lizette’s  face. 
Her  hand  fluttered  to  her  heart. 

Doolittle  stood  imjjatiently,  his  arm  in 
the  darkness  of  the  wardrobe. 

“Hurry!”  he  whisfjered.  “Some  one’s 
coming.” _  He  brought  out  a  thin-stemmed 
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■  gla5S,  brimming  with  amber  liquor,  and 
held  it  to  her.  She  took  it  automatically, 
not  moving,  however. 

“Beat  it — quick!”  he  jerked  at  her. 
“You’re  safe  in  the  cozy.  Be  with  you  in  a 

i  minute — mix  another - ” 

f  The  tiny,  shadowy  room  seemed  empty 

as  she  hastily  came  in  through  the 
silently  swinging  door.  She  paus^  for  a 
>  moment,  gazing  intently  at  the  golden 

liquid  in  the  glass,  while  a  pale  girl,  reclining 
^  in  a  comer  chair,  stared  at  her  speechlessly. 

•  She  moved  toward  a  small  gate-leg  table 

at  the  side  of  the  room,  unconscious  of  the 
’  girl  in  the  shadowy  comer. 

»  “Lizette!” 

A  low  cry — half  gasp,  half  sob — escaped 
her  as  she  wheeled  about. 

^  “Agnes!  What  you  doing  here?” 

“My  headache — Wallie  went  for  bromo- 

■  seltzer.  What’s  in  that  glass?” 

I  Lizette  took  a  deep  breath. 

“A  cocktail.” 

’  “A  real  one?” 

“Sure!” 

“You  going  to  drink  it?”  Agnes’s  voice 
was  hushed,  shocked. 

Lizette  stared  at  her  scornfully. 

“  ’Course  I  am — soon  as  Herbert  Doo- 
Kttle  comes  to  make  it  a  p>arty.” 

Agnes’s  eyes  almost  popped. 

■  ■  “Herbert  DooliUleJ” 

Lizette  had  a  wild  desire  to  laugh.  She 
leaned  toward  Agnes  with  a  confidential  air. 

“We’re  going  to  get  drunk  together,”  she 
said,  “and  then  we’re  going  out  on  the  floor 
and  shimmy.” 

Agnes  did  not  reply.  Music  spurted  in  from 
the  front  of  the  house.  Lizette  turned  away. 

Feebly  Agnes’s  voice  came. 

“I — I’d  better  go.” 

“Go  ahead!  Who’s  keeping  you?” 

Agnes  did  not  move,  and  Lizette  gave 
her  one  contemptuous  glance,  flung  herself 
into  a  sink-down  chair,  and  opened  a  red- 
covered  book  that  lay  on  a  table  beside  the 
chair.  She  riffled  nervously  through  the 
pages  and  suddenly  stopp^.  A  jiassage 
had  caught  her  eye,  and  her  expression 
softened. 

Doolittle  stepp>ed  quickly  and 
silently  into  the  room,  she  merely 
glanced  up;  tiien  her  brows  knitted  and  she 
hent  her  head  again  to  the  book.  Doolittle 
had  paused  to  take  a  long  draft  from  a  flask. 
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and  his  spirits  were  in  crescendo.  As  he 
stepped  toward  her,  Lizette  looked  up  and 
inclined  her  head  toward  the  comer. 
“Know  Agnes  Crumm?” 

The  glass  almost  dropped  from  his  hand. 
For  a  moment,  no  one  spoke,  Lizette  scorn¬ 
fully  self-possessed,  Doolittle  livid  with 
sudden  fear,  and  Agnes  fidgety  and  wholly 
at  a  loss.  None  of  them  saw  the  silent 
figures  of  Miss  Ophelia  Flax  and  Chuck  in 
the  doorway. 

“Better  drink  your  cocktail,”  Lizette 
suggested.  “Better  drink  this  one,  too. 
I  don’t  know  what  it’d  do  to  me,  and  I’m 
too  conservative  to  find  out.  Don’t  stand 
there  like  a  dumb-bell,  desperate  Desmond. 
Drink  your  drink  and  sit  down.  You’re  not 
going  to  teach  me  to  shimmy  to-night. 
It’s  going  to  be  a  nice  family  party — poetry 
and  everything.  If  you’re  Vice  and  Agnes’s 
Virtue,  I  guess  there  isn’t  much  choice 
between  you.  Sit  down,  and  listen.” 

She  took  up  the  book  and  read: 

“Her  heart  is  always  doing  lovely  things. 

Filling  my  wintry  mind  with  simple  flowers; 
Playing  sweet  tunes  on  my  imtimed  strings. 
Delighting  all  my  imdeUghtful  hours. 

“She  plays  me  like  a  lute,  what  tune  she  will. 

No  string  in  me  but  trembles  at  her  touch. 
Shakes  into  sacred  music,  or  is  still. 

Trembles  or  stops  or  swells,  her  skill  is  such. 

“And  in  the  dusty  tavern  of  my  soul. 

Where  filthy  lusts  drink  witches’  brew  for  wine. 
Her  gentle  hand  still  keeps  me  from  the  bowl, 

Still  keeps  me  man,  saves  me  from  being  swine. 

“All  grace  in  me,  all  sweetness  in  my'  verse. 

Is  hers,  is  my  dear  girl’s,  and  only  hers.” 


The  two  in  the  doorway  had  not  moved. 
From  where  they  stood  they  could  sec 
Lizette’s  profile  in  the  yellow  lamplight, 
her  yellow  hair  massed  about  her  childlike 
face.  Agnes  was  a  blurred  blue  shadow 
blending  into  the  angle  of  arm  and  back  of 
the  brown-tapyestried  chair.  Doolittle  loomed 
within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

Lizette’s  voice — a  contralto  full  from 
the  throat — had  lingered  singingly  on  the 
last  lines,  and  now  there  was  a  silence. 

“Guess  I’d  better  find  Chuck.”  Lizette 
rose  wearily. 

.  She  swung  toward  the  door,  and  then 
she  saw  Miss  Ophelia  Flax;  but  Miss  Flax 
saw  her,  too,  and  what  Miss  Flax  saw  was 
the  look  of  a  Madonna. 
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The  Author^  Who  Directed  Our  Secret-Service  Division  Dur¬ 
ing  Those  Turbulent  Days  around  Archangel^  Hud  Many 
Narrow  Escapes^  Participated  in  Many  Brilliant  Exploits. 
The  Best  of  These  Experiences  He  Has  Consented  to  Relate  in 
Fictiofial  Form  for  Everybody' s 


By  Hugh  S.  Martin 
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These  white  nights  may  be  pic¬ 
turesque  and  all  that,  but  they 
are  a  damned  nuisance,”  mum¬ 
bled  Robert  Elmore,  as  he 
began  pulling  down  the  shades  of  his  apart¬ 
ment  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
darkness  to  render  sleep  possible. 

Elmore,  American  agent  of  the  Allied 
Intelligence  Section  of  the  Russian  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  soldier  of  fortune  and  adven¬ 
turer  by  profession,  had  spent  the  whole 
day  and  part  of  the  evening  rambling 
around  factories,  listening  to  the  wild 
harangues  of  Bolshevik  street-orators,  look¬ 
ing  in  upon  Radical  meetings  and  {perform¬ 
ing  other  routine  duties. 

It  was  close  to  midnight  when  a  ring  of 
the  door-bell  broke  in  up)on  his  attempt  at 
slumber.  Rising,  he  switched  on  the  lights 
of  his  semidarkened  bedroom,  {passed 
through  the  librar>'  and  o{pened  the  hall 
door.  In  the  dim  corridor  stood  a  young 
man  of  {perhaps  thirty,  visibly  in  need  of 
a  shave,  dressed  in  a  shabby  gray  suit  and 
wearing  a  soft  black  hat  which  droo{ped 
somewhat  dejectedly  over  his  eyes. 

“Zarin!”  cried  Elmore,  grasping  an  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

'^Tak  tochno,"  replied  the  other.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment,  and  Elmore  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 


“Well,  of  all  things!  Haven’t  seen  you 
for  ages.  But,  Lord,  man,  you  look  like 
the  lost  cause!  Are  you  ill?” 

“Weary,  old  man,  just  weary — and  sick 
at  heart,”  replied  the  visitor,  throwing  his 
hat  u{Pon  the  library  table  and  dropping 
into  a  Morris  chair.  In  another  moment  he 
had  leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Knowing  the  man,  Elmore  seated  himself 
and  waited.  What  could  have  brought 
him  here  at  this  hour?  Elmore  had  known 
Zarin  for  three  years  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  him  in  some  of  his  most 
impKPrtant  cases — a  privilege  of  which  but 
few  could  boast,  for  it  was  said  that  not 
a  hundred  men  in  the  whole  of  Russia  knew 
Nikolai  .\lexandrovitch  Zarin  by  sight. 

Suddenly  turning  in  his  chair,  Zarin 
broke  the  silence. 

“Got  anything  to  drink?”  he  asked. 

“Almost  anything.  What  would  you 
like?” 

“A  bit  of  cognac.”  Zarin’s  tone  indi¬ 
cated  marked  depression. 

“Right  here,”  said  the  American,  quickly 
producing  a  bottle  and  glasses  from  a  corner 
cabinet. 

After  having  consumed  two  generous  {por¬ 
tions  of  the  stimul9.nt,  Zarin  sat  up  straight 
and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

“Sit  down,  Elmore,”  he  began.  “.\nd 
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pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  take  advantage  of 
your  very  generous  hospitality  by  burden¬ 
ing  you  with  my  personal  affairs.  The  truth 
is.  I  feel  more  thoroughly  discouraged  to¬ 
night  than  I  have  ever  felt  before.  It  was 
hard  enough  when  we  had  only  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  fight  with,  but  now,  when  we  face 
an  eruption  of  Bolshevism — compared  with 
which  the  Teutonic  menace  pales  into  in¬ 
significance — and  when  I  behold  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  leaders  and  the  attitude  of  our 
people,  I  am  driven  almost  to  the  ends  of 
despair.  I  wonder  if  you  remember  my  old 
friend  Commander  Salov,  who  was  for  a 
time  in  naval  intelligence?” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  Elmore  assured  him. 

“He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  submarine 
school  at  Cronstadt,”  said  Zarin.  “As 
you  know,  the  demoralization  has  spread  to 
that  place.  Salov  had  more  than  two 
hundred  students  before  the  revolution. 
A  week  ago,  when  I  saw  him  last,  he  had 
fifteen.  But,  even  so,  he  was  hopeful,  for 
they  were  brilliant — they  gave  the  greatest 
promise. 

1  “When  I  saw  him  last  week,  it  was  be- 

!  cause  I  had  come  up)on  a  trail  that  led  to 
Cronstadt — that  of  a  German  agent,  of 
1:  course.  I  suspected  a  man  called  Dubrov- 

5  sky— one  of  Salov’s  star  pupils.  I  had  this 

;  much  reason — that  not  many  months  ago 

;  an  attempt  was  made  to  stab  me.  It  was 

there,  at  Cronstadt,  and  the  assassin  was  a 
F  sailor.  Salov  struck  up  his  hand.  I  was — 

:  and  am — sure  that  he  was  this  same  Du- 

1  brovsky.  But  Salov  trusted  him,  and  I 

drferred  to  his  judgment. 

“To-night  I  had  a  letter  from  Salov.  He 
was  worried  by  a  conversation  he  had  over¬ 
heard  in  his  school  barracks — something 
hinting  at  a  serious  plot.  He  was,  at  last, 
suspicious  of  Dubrovsky  and,  for  that 
matter,  of  all  his  students.  He  asked  me 
to  go  down  to  help  him.  But — alas! — even 
as  I  was  preparing  to  go,  his  assistant  came 
to  me.  Salov  had  been  killed!  M ordered !” 

“By  Jove!”  Elmore’s  eyes  grew  bright. 
“That’s  tough!” 

For  a  moment  Zarin  was  still.  Then, 

“He  was  my  dearest,  my  best  and 
closest  friend — one  of  the  few  I  have  had  for 
many  years,”  he  said  slowly. 

“Was  there  any  clue?” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.  Oh,  we  sus¬ 
pect  some  things.  His  body  was  found  in 
the  submarine  barracks.  All  the  students 
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have  disappeared — of  course.  It  was  by 
Dubrovsky’s  cot  that  he  was  found.  And 
in  his  hand  this  paper  was  clutched.” 

Zarin  handed  Elmore  a  sheet  of  letter-size 
paper  on  which  typewritten  characters 
appeared.  Elmore  took  it  and  read  aloud: 

“Arrangements  made  to  ship  the  fifteen  Nnnegar- 
casks  by  way  of  Archangel  about  thirty-&st. 
Further  instructions  will  follow.” 

He  stared  at  Zarin. 

“A  cipher,  of  course,”  he  said.  “And 
you - ” 

A  telephone-bell  interrupted  him.  It 
sounded  three  times,  and  Elmore  leaped  to 
his  feet. 

“The  office!”  he  said.  “Now — what  the 
devil — at  this  time  of  night?” 

Ill  IS  chief.  Colonel  Williams,  was  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  The  colonel  had 
a  habit  of  saying  much  in  a  few  words.  His 
entire  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  as 
follows: 

“Elmore,  you  are  assigned  to  X-4  to  op)er- 
ate  with  R-3960,  who  will  personally  de¬ 
liver  confirming  orders.  You  will  accom- 
p>any  him  by  to-morrow’s  train.  Take  bag¬ 
gage  for  indefinite  absence.  Good  luck.” 
Elmore  heard  no  more. 

But  he  understCHxl  that  he  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  with  the  Russian  secret  ser¬ 
vice  in  northern  Russia,  with  headquarters 
at  Archangel.  “R”  signified  “secret  agent 
of  the  Russian  staff.”  The  number  “3960” 
was  to  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  denomina¬ 
tion  by  multipUing  the  first  figure  by  the 
last  two  and  dividing  by  the  second.  Three 
times  sixty  was  a  hundred  and  eighty; 
which  divided  by  nine  made  twenty,  and 
Elmore  knew  that  R-20  was  the  headquar¬ 
ters  code-number  of  Nikolai  Alexandrovitch 
2^rin,  who  now  sat  in  his  own  librarv’ 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

“Up  to  your  old  mystifying  tricks  again, 
eh?”  said  Elmore,  as  soon  as  his  astonish¬ 
ment  j)ermitted  him  to  speak.  “E.xplain 
yourself.” 

“The  explanation  is  that  before  I  heard  of 
Salov’s  death,  Petroff,  at  .Archangel,  had 
been  asking  for  help.  The  chief,  as  you 
know,  doesn’t  give  me  direct  orders — I  have 
as  free  a  hand  as  I  did  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  .Archangel 
and  assist  Petroff. 

“The  situation  there  is  bad.  Ships  have 
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been  sunk  in  such  a  way  that  the  Germans 
must  have  known  of  the  time  of  their  sail¬ 
ing.  There  have  been  disasters — and  stores 
of  explosives  have  been  found — obviously 
planted  for  doing  more  mischief.  But  until 
I  came  upon  this  scrap  of  paper  in  cipher, 

I  was  not  thinking  of  going.  Yet  that 
cipher  is  pitifully  plain.  The  fifteen  casks 
of  vinegar  refer  to  the  submarine  students — 
they  are  to  be  sent  out  from  .\rchangel 
about  the  thirty-first. 

“Dubrovsky,  who  probably  murdered 
Salov,  is  among  them,  .\side  from  my 
duty  to  Russia  and  the  .\llies,  I  seek  my 
friend’s  murderer.  And  I  need  your  help — 
so  I  asked  your  chief  to  assign  you  to  me.” 

“Great!”  said  Elmore. 

“Here  in  Petrograd  we  are  almost  help¬ 
less,”  Zarin  went  on.  “The  Bolshevist  tide 
is  rising.  So  far  they  have  been  beaten — 
but  they  will  come  again,  with  the  Gennan 
power  behind  them  to  help  them  and 
finance  them.  .\t  .\rchangel -there  is  still 
some  sort  of  authority. 

“There  it  will  be  different.  Beyond  doubt 
the  Germans  have  been  getting  news  from 
Archangel  to  their  submarine  bases  in  the 
White  Sea — whether  at  Vardo  or  else¬ 
where.  Fifteen  ships  have  been  sunk  this 
season.  There  have  been  two  great  ex¬ 
plosions,  at  Bakaritsa  and  Rconomia. 
Only  last  week  Petroff’s  men  found  enough 
high  explosives  stored  in  the  city  to  blow 
it  up.  Petroff  feels  that  he  has  failed  and 
must  have  help.  *  We  shall  try  to  give  it.” 

“What’s  my  part?” 

Zarin  smiled.  Here  was  help  after  his 
own  heart! 

“You  will  be  the  new  .\merican  shipping 
inspector,”  said  Zarin.  “You  will  spend 
money  like  an  American  millionaire.  You 
will  occupy  a  sumptuous  apartment — you 
will  keep  open  house.  All  .\rchangel  will 
flock  to  your  buffet,  which  will  be  stocked 
with  the  finest  liquors.  And — we  leave  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“What  will  you  be  doing?” 

“Oh,  I?”  Zarin  grinned.  “I  shall  l)e 
Nikolai,  your  butler!” 

At  archangel,  Petroff  told  them  in 
‘  more  detail  what  Zarin  already  knew 
concerning  German  espionage  activities  in 
his  district.  The  tale  was  bad  enough; 
immense  damage  had  been  done,  and  many 
lives  had  been  sacrificed.  Petroff  was  in 


-despair;  it  was  easy  to  see  with  what  relief 
he  welcomed  Zarin,  most  famous  of  all  the 
old  agents  of  the  secret  police  in  the  days 
of  the  czar. 

“You  have  carried  out  my  suggestions?” 
asked  Zarin. 

“We  have  arranged  for  Mr.  Elmore  to 
occupy  the  apartment  of  the  Countess 
Tarasova,  who  has  gone  to  France— a 
sup)erb  set  of  rooms  magnificently  fur¬ 
nished.  Two  of  my  own  men  will  act  as 
servants.”  He  smiled.  “Mr.  Elmore  brings 
his  own  butler,  1  understand?” 

Z-arin  bowed. 

“He  does,”  he  said.  “You  have  done 
well,  Petroff.  Now — I  want  certain  things. 
Can  the  censor  supply  me  with  copies  of  all 
telegrams  and  cables  sent  and  received  in 
the  last  year  by  any  individual?” 

Petroff  nodded. 

“Easily,”  he  said. 

“Good!  .\nd  I  shall  want  a  list  of  all 
sailings  for  a  year.” 

Within  a  week  Elmore  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  men  in  the  feverish 
war-time  society  of  Archangel,  and  his 
rooms  had  become  a  rendezvous  for  officers, 
officials,  agents  of  all  sorts,  and  especially 
for  beautiful  ladies  who  were  disposed,  per¬ 
haps  l)ecause  it  was  war-time,  to  be  some¬ 
what  unconventional  in  their  behavior. 

The  afternoon  hours,  when  tea  was 
served,  saw  hi^  rooms  crowded.  There 
was  tea — but  there  were  many  other  drinks 
as  well. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  he  was  in 
the  center  of  a  veritable  whirlpxx)!  of  social 
activities  and  although  he  was  equally 
popular  in  official  circles,  it  was  being  whis¬ 
pered  in  such  quarters  that  he  was  “in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  indiscreet.”  In  fact, 
a  rumor  had  it  that  he  had  been  discussing 
somewhat  freely  matters  of  a  rather  delicate 
nature  in  the  pr^'sence  of  strangers. 

Zarin,  speaking  Russian  with  a  strong 
French  accent,  was  performing  his  duties 
of  butler  to  perfection.  Mingling  among 
the  guests,  bearing  trays  of  good  things  to 
eat  and  presiding  over  Elmore’s  wine-table, 
his  keen  eyes  and  ears  missed  nothing. 

On  one  CKcasion,  a  group  of  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  a  certain  jovial  individual  of  strik¬ 
ing  appearance  and  surpassing  popularity 
whose  beaming  face  had  long  afforded  a  keen 
attraction  for  the  dark  eyes  of  Zarin, 
started  towrard  the  wine-table.  There  was 
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just  then  the  slightest  exchange  of  glances 
between  Elmore  and  Zarin,  and  in  another 
instant  Elmore  had  stepped  forward  to 
join  them. 

“Step  up,  gentlemen!”  he  called  out. 
“Come  forward  and  let’s  have  a  bit  of 
cheer.  This  is  American  whisky,  gentlemen. 
That’s  the  proper  spirit,  Nikolai — fill  them 
full!  That’s  the  idea!  Only  able  to  get 
a  few  bottles  of  this  from  the  captain  of 
one  of  our  ships.  Funny  old  boy,  he  is! 
Got  orders  to-day  to  sail  next  Friday,  but 
he  swore  that  he’d  be  damned  if  he  would 
start  a  voyage  on  Friday.  Raised  so  much 
Cain  they  had  to  change  the  orders  to  Satur¬ 
day,  Now,  gentlemen,  display  your  nerve- 
power.  Hoist  them  high!” 

The  contents  of  all  glasses  having  been 
disposed  of,  Elmore  insisted  that  they  be 
filled  again. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  gentlemen.  There’s 
more  across  the  sea  where  this  came  from, 
and  I’ll  be  surprised  if  I  don’t  have  a  good 
stock  of  it  here  in  a  few  days.  That’s  it, 
Nikolai!  Just  above  the  brim.  Hold  on, 
there!  The  one  on  the  end  will  stand  just 
a  quarter  of  a  drop  more.  That’s  the  stuff! 
Yes;  I’ll  have  some  more  pretty  soon.  In 
fact,”  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  into 
something  of  a  confidential  tone,  “there’s 
a  certain  shipping  conference  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  Paris,  and  if  things  turn  out  as  I 
hope,  there’ll  be  no  scarcity  of  whisky  in 
this  house — and  anything  I’ve  got  you’re 
all  welcome  to  it.” 

A  loud  acclaim  followed  this  statement, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  jovial  in- 
’  dividual,  all  hands  joined  in  an  enthusiastic 
toast  to  the  speedy  victory  of  the  Allied 
cause.  But  this  jovial  individual  did  not 
suspect  that  the  glance  he  had  directed 
toward  Elmore,  as  the  latter  mentioned  the 
sailing-date,  had  been  noted  by  Zarin. 

'C'.^CH  evening,  when  the  day’s  activities 

'  were  ended,  ^rin  and  Elmore  sat  down 
to  compare  notes  and  prepare  a  detailed 
report  of  their  observations.  Names  of 
persons  who  had  called,  conversations,  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  answers  given  and  facial  expres¬ 
sions  were  taken  into  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  third  week 
they  met  for  the  purpose  of  prep>aring  a 
final  revised  tabulation,  which,  when  con»- 
pleted,  was  as  follows: 
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Fourteen  persons  had  called  at  Elmore’s 
apartment  at  least  four  times  during  the 
p)ast  two  weeks.  Of  these,  five  were  young 
women  of  social  prominence,  who  had  asked 
no  questions  of  a  nature  calculated  to  rouse 
suspicion  or  displayed  any  interest  in  any 
questions  transcending  the  bounds  of  their 
natural  sphere  of  attraction. 

Four  were  local  characters,  who  appar¬ 
ently  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consume  their  share  of  drinks 
which  were  free  and  alleged  to  contain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  alcoholic  stimulus. 

Two  were  lonesome  British  officers,  who 
frankly  admitted  that  they  liked  Elmore’s 
company  and  found  his  afternoon  affairs 
something  of  a  relief  from  an  otherwise 
boresome  existence. 

The  three  who  remained  on  the  list  w’ere 
tabulated  as  follows: 

1.  Madame  Popova,  a  striking  blonde  of 
perhaps  thirty-two,  resident  of  Archangel 
for  four  months,  highly  educated,  charming 
conversationalist,  excellent  linguist,  claims 
husband  was  killed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  intensely  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
.\merica. 

2.  Schulting,  native  of  Stockholm,  for 
ten  years  head  of  the  leading  wholesale 
commission-house  in  .\rchangel,  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  city’s  wealthiest  and  most 
philanthropic  residents,  universally  popular, 
excellent  reputation. 

3.  Korelsky,  a  young  Russian  who  had 
lived  in  .\merica  for  a  number  of  years, 
recently  returned  to  Russia  expecting  to 
find  a  paradise  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
czar,  but  has  concluded  that  he  would  like 
to  return  to  America. 

Zarin  scrutinized  the  list  thoughtfully 
and  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

“You  say  these  persons  were  not  intro¬ 
duced  to  you?”  he  inquired. 

“None  of  them,”  replied  Elmore.  “They 
came  singly  and  of  their  owm  accord. 
Schulting,  as  you  will  recall,  came  one 
afternoon  to  inquire  about  a  certain  export- 
house  in  New  York.  He  remained  for  tea 
at  my  invitation.  I  have  since  met  him  on 
the  street  twice,  and  he  has  called  here  alto¬ 
gether  four  times.  He  has  invited  me  to  his 
home  on  three  occasions,  but  thus  far  I  have 
not  found  an  opportunity  to  call. 

“Madame  Popova  and  Korelsky  called 
the  same  day,  though  not  together,  each 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of 
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getting  to  America.  She  has  called,  all  told, 
six  times,  and  Korelsky  four.” 

For  an  hour  Zarin  looked  back  over  the 
daily  notes  of  conversations,  asking  numer¬ 
ous  questions  of  Elmore  and  making  the 
following  observations: 

Madame  Popova  and  Schulting  had  never 
been  present  at  the  apartment  at  the  same 
time  or  on  the  same  day.  They  had  alter¬ 
nated  in  their  visits,  so  that  one  or  the  other 
had  been  present  each  afternoon  during  the 
f>ast  ten  days,  the  one  Sunday  excepted. 

Korelsky  had  never  called  for  tea.  All 
his  visits  had  been  during  the  morning 
hours,  and  he  was  apparently  making  sincere 
efforts  to  return  to  America. 

“I  think  we  may  eliminate  Korelsky  and 
consider  only  Madame  Popova  and  Schult¬ 
ing,”  was  Zarin’s  final  conclusion. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  further 
conversation,  and  Elmore  rose  to  admit  one 
of  the  agents  whom  Petroff  had  assigned 
as  a  servant  in  the  apartment  and  through 
whom  Zarin  had  communicated  with  the 
chief. 

“A  message  from  the  chief,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  delivering  a  sealed  envelope  to 
Elmore. 

Returning  with  the  envelope,  Elmore 
broke  the  seal  to  find  that  it  contained  a 
telegram  from  headquarters  at  Petrograd, 
addressed  to  Petroff,  “to  be  deliver^  to 
headquarters  representative  in  Archangel.” 

Zarin  took  the  telegram,  which  was  in 
his  individual  code,  and  repaired  to  his 
room  to  decipher  it.  Within  half  an  hour 
he  returned  and  handed  to  Elmore  the 
following: 

Agent  4465  reports  that  Dubrovsky  and  his  four¬ 
teen  comrades  left  here  yesterday  for  Archangel  to 
take  passage  for  Vardo,  Norway,  on  the  Norwegian 
steamer  OUn. 

“Which  means  that  we  shall  have  to 
hasten  our  efforts,”  remarked  Zarin.  “Agent 
4465  is  Mishkin,  one  of  the  most  loyal 
men  in  the  service.  This  message  is 
dated  last  night  and  has  been  delayed  in 
transmisson.  If  Dubrovsky  and  the  others 
left  Petrograd  two  days  ago,, then  they 
must  have  arrived  in  Archangel  by  this 
evening’s  train. 

“But  to  return  to  our  guests,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Now  that  we  have  reduced  our 
list  to  a  working-basis,  we  are  ready  to 
take  our  next  step.  I’ll  arrange  an  ap>- 


pointment  with  Petroff  for  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

They  had  to  wait  for  Petroff  the  next 
day,  and  when  he  reached  his  office 
he  was  greatly  excited  and  laimched  at  once 
into  his  story. 

“Early  this  morning,  one  of  our  coast- 
patrols  operating  in  the  White  Sea  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Archangel  no¬ 
ticed  a  small  launch  headed  inshore.  Be¬ 
coming  suspicious,  the  patrol  started  in 
pursuit  and  overtook  the  launch  just  as 
she  reached  shore  and  pulled  alongside  a 
small  dock.  Unfortunately,  the  two  occu¬ 
pants  escaped  and  fled  into  a  deep  wood 
near  by. 

“A  search  of  the  abandoned  launch  dis¬ 
closed  two  cases  containing  more  than  two 
hundred  px)unds  of  TNT.  The  patrol  towed 
the  launch  to  Economia,  where  the  matter 
was  reported  to  the  commandant  and  he,  in 
turn,  got  me  on  the  ’phone  at  my  residence 
and  gave  me  the  details. 

“Feeling  certain  that  the  explosives  must 
have  been  transferred  to  the  launch  from 
some  incoming  ship,  I  immediately  called 
up  the  Transport  Department  and  learned 
that  three  vessels  arrived  in  p)ort  early  this 
morning — two  British  and  one  Norwegian.” 

Zarin,  who  had  listened  with  intense  in¬ 
terest,  here  interrupted  by  asking: 

“Was  the  Norwegian  vessel  the  Olav?" 
“It  was,”  replied  Petroff,  greatly  aston¬ 
ished.  “But,  tell  me;  what  do  you  know 
about  the  CHav?" 

“Pardon  me  for  interrupting;  I  will  an¬ 
swer  your  question  later.  Pray  proceed,” 
answered  Zarin. 

“Mr.  Zarin,”  returned  Petroff,  “if  there 
is  anything  you  know  about  the  Olav,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  share  your 
information  with  me,  because  it  is  of  that 
vessel  I  am  now  about  to  sp>eak. 

“Some  weeks  ago,  suspjecting  that  certain 
cargoes  which  had  left  this  p)ort  consigned 
to  Copjenhagen  were  being  transshipp>^  to 
Germany,  I  detailed  one  of  my  agents  to 
Copjenhagen.  Having  completed  his  in¬ 
vestigations  and  desiring  to  return  to  Arch¬ 
angel  if  p)os.sible  by  direct  boat,  he  made 
inquires  and  learned  that  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Olav  would  sail  for  Archangel  with¬ 
in  a  few  days.  Going  immediately  to  the 
dock  where  she  was  berthed,  he  went  aboard 
and  inquired  for  the  captain,  only  to  be 
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informed  that  he  was  ashore  and  would  not 
return  until  nine  that  night.  .\t  that  hour 
my  agent  returned  to  the  vessel,  found  the 
captain  and  inquired  if  it  would  be  p>ossible 
to  secure  pjassage  to  .\rchangel. 

“The  strange  thing  is  that  the  captain 
invited  his  visitor  into  his  cabin,  where  he 
asked  a  numljer  of  very  unusual  questions 
and  finally  informed  him  that,  owing  to 
the  crowd^  condition  of  the  ship,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrange  passage  for  him. 

“My  agent,  a  remarkably  clever  fellow, 
recefved  the  impression  that  the  captain 
at  first  suspected  that  he  was  somebody 
else,  and  had  invited  him  to  his  cabin, 
hoping  that  he  would  reveal  his  identity. 

“.■\s  the  man  left  the  ship  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  dock,  he  beheld  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  him  the  approach  of 
a  group  of  half-drunken  seamen.  Knowing 
the  boisterous  proclivities  of  drinking  sailors 
ashore  and  desiring  to  avoid  a  personal 
encounter,  he  stepped  back  into  the  shadow 
of  some  large  shipping-cases. 

“As  the  seamen  passed,  he  noted  that 
their  conversations  were  in  German,  and 
he  watched  to  see  whither  the  ptarty  was 
headed.  As  you  may  imagine,  his  interest 
was  intensely  roused  when  he  saw  them  all 
go  al)oard  the  ship  he  had  just  left — the 
dav. 

“Knowing  that  she  was  not  due  to  sail 
for  several  days  and  desiring  to  reach  Arch¬ 
angel  l)efore  her  arrival,  he  took  the  first 
train  for  Stockholm  where  he  caught  the 
Petrograd  express,  and  on  arriving  there 
managed  to  get  second-class  accommoda¬ 
tions  on  the  first  train  to  .Archangel. 

“And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  some¬ 
thing  which  is  of  extreme  interest.  Yes¬ 
terday  morning  my  agent  sat  in  his  com¬ 
partment  on  the  train  reading  a  pap)er. 
Three  fellow  passengers,  occupying  the  seat 
directly  opposite  his,  were  deep  in  a  low- 
toned  conversation,  to  which  my  agent  gave 
no  attention  until  he  happened  to  overhear 
mention  of  the  word  ‘Olav.’  From  that 
point  on  he  naturally  lent  his  ear,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tone  in  which  they  talked  and 
the  noise  of  the  train,  he  was  unable  to  catch 
anything  but  fragmentary  phrases.  I  have 
here  a  sheet  on  which,  he  has  written  down 
what  as  he  was  able  to  overhear. 

Taking  a  sheet  of  pap)er  from  his  pocket, 
Petroff  continued: 

“Several  times  the  word  ‘Olav’  was  men- 
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tioned.  Then  there  appear  the  following 
fragments  of  disconnected  sentences: 

“  ‘Why  does  the  chief  trust  Popova 
with - ’  ” 

“  ‘She  tried  to  double-cross  one  man,  but 
she’ll  never - ’  ” 

At  mention  of  the  name  Popova,  both 
■  Zarin  and  Elmore  gave  a  slight  start 
and  exchanged  significant  glances,  which 
Petroff.  engrossed  in  his  memorandum,  failed 
to  notice. 

“My  agent  further  rep)orts,”  he  went  on, 
“that  one  of  the  men,  who  had  a  fiendish 
face,  somewhat  accentuated  by  a  deep  scar 
over  his  left  eye,  in  a  burst  of  anger,  re¬ 
marked  : 

“  ‘She  will  pay  us  all  that’s  due  or 

I’ll - ’ » 

“Whereupon  one  of  his  companions  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder,  and  shortly  thereafter 
they  all  went  into  another  compartment 
and  joined  a  group  with  whom  they  sQpmed 
to  be  well  acquainted. 

“Upon  the  arrival  of  my  agent  last  night, 
he  came  immediately  to  headquarters  and 
reported  fully  to  me  concerning  his  trip  to 
Copenhagen,  the  result  of  his  investigations 
there  and,  lastly,  his  exp>eriences  with  the 
Olav.  You  may,  therefore,  imagine  my  feel¬ 
ings,  gentlemen,  when,  less  than  two  hours 
ago,  upon  the  heels  of  the  report  that  ex¬ 
plosives  had  been  found  on  board  the  launch, 
I  learned  that  the  Olav  had  arrived  in  port 
this  morning. 

“Without  waiting  for  breakfast  I  drove 
immediately  to  the  transport  office,  where 
I  found  the  assistant  to  the  chief  transport 
officer,  with  whom  I  had  talked  over  the 
'phone.  He  was  able  to  give  me  within  a 
very  few  minutes  the  information  I  sought. 

“This  is  the  Olav’s  second  trip  to  .Arch¬ 
angel.  She  arrived  on  her  previous  trip 
on  June  twenty-fourth,  with  a  cargo  of 
general  merchandise  consigned  to  a  local 
commission-house  and  took  on  a  cargo  of 
flax,  departing  on  the  twenty-ninth.  During 
her  stay  here  she  discharged  seven  members 
of  her  crew  and  took  on  ten. 

“It  is  most  important  here  to  note  that 
on  June  thirtieth,  just  one  day  after  she 
sailed,  we  discovered,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  a  large  quantity  of  high  explosives 
hidden  in  a  barn.  That  is  the  information 
I  desired  to  lay  before  you.” 

“Most  interesting,”  observed  Zarin, 
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thoughtfully.  “Extremely  interesting  and 
important.” 

“And  what  must  be  our  next  step?”  asked 
Petroff.  “Surely  we  have  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  warrant  the  seizure  and  search  of 
this  vessel.  I  say  that  we  should  lose  no 
time.  First  thing  we  know  we’ll  all  be  blown 
to  the  skies.” 

Zarin  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence 
and  then,  turning  to  Petroff,  said: 

“Mr.  Petroff,  I  have  come  this  morning 
to  make  several  requests  of  you.  I  want 
certain  files  of  telegrams  and  certain  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  transport  office,  but  of 
that  I  will  speak  later.  Any  mvoe  against 
the  Olav  at  this  time  would  upset  all  my 
plans.  I  am,  therefore,  going  to  make  this 
request:  Will  you  leave  this  case  entirely 
in  my  hands  and  agree  to  permit  me  to 
handle  it  in  my  own  way?” 

“Mr.  Zarin,”  answered  the  chief,  “since 
you  have  been  assigned  here  by  head¬ 
quarters,  I  could  not  properly  refuse  to 
grant  your  request.  But  I  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  if - ” 

“I  shall  assume  all  responsibility,”  replied 
Zarin.  “And  now,  before  we  proceed 
further,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
You  say  that  the  Olav,  on  her  last  voyage, 
brought  a  general  cargo  consigned  to  a  local 
commission-house.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
just  which  house  it  was?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  replied  Petroff.  “The  cargo 
was  consigned  to  the  Schulting  house — one 
of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  firms  in 
North  Russia.” 

“Thank  you,”  answered  Zarin.  “And 
now.  Chief,  since  you  have  consented  to  my 
handling  this  case  in  my  own  way,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  only  proper  that  I  should  explain 
the  requests  I  am  about  to  make  of  you. 

“We  have  long  suspected  that  a  German 
submarine  base  existed  somewhere  along 
the  .Arctic  coast,  perhaps  between  Kola  Bay 
and  the  Norwegian  port  of  Vardo. 

“What  Germany  fears  most  just  now  is 
.\llied  intervention  in  Russia.  The  Teutons 
know  that  a  powerful  Allied  force  landed  in 
Russia  just  now  would  play  havoc  with  their 
plans  to  bring  about  the  complete  demorali¬ 
zation  of  the  Russian  fighting  machine. 

“Obviously,  the  most  logical  point  for 
Allied  intervention  in  Russia  is  through  the 
northern  ports  of  Archangel  and  Murmansk. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  German-Bolshevik  combination  is 


beginning  to  direct  its  energetic  attention 
to  the  North. 

“Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
situation  here  in  Archangel.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  has  been,  of  course,  certain  that 
some  agency  in  Archangel  has  been  watching 
the  movement  of  outgoing  vessels  and  com-: 
municating  secretly  with  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  base,  which  cannot  be  very  far 
distant.  They  could  not  use  the  wireless 
for  that  puipose,  so  they  must  have  made 
use  of  the  cables. 

\ 

I  'HE  question  is:  Who  in  Archangel 
has  been  cabling,  and  how  has  he 
been  able  to  do  it? 

“The  first  thing  is,  of  course,  to  find  the 
man.  To  attempt  to  study  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  cables  which  have  passed 
between  Archangel  and  the  pwrts  of  Mur¬ 
mansk,  Vardo,  Pechenga,  Alexandrovsk  and 
Kandalaksha  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
use  of  a  secret  code  would  be  absolutely 
hojjeless.  A  lifetime  would  be  too  short  in 
which  to  do  this.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
necessary  for  us  to  reduce  our  working 
hypothesis  to  a  reasonable  basis.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  arrived  here  at  a  propitious 
moment.  America  has  just  entered  the 
war;  American  cargoes  landed  in  Archangel 
have  quardrupled  within  the  past  six  weeks. 
If  Allied  intervention  is  forthcoming, 
America  must  take  the  lead.  She  has  the 
man-power,  the  ship)s  and  the  necessary 
munitions.  Nobody  knows  that  so  well  as 
Germany. 

“Since  our  arrival,  Elmore,  here,  known 
as  the  new  American  shipping  inspector, 
has  been  undoubtedly  the  one  individual 
upon  whom  the  German-Bokhevik  organ¬ 
ization  has  centered  its  attention.  The  in¬ 
formation  which  they  most  desire  just  now 
is  supposed  to  be  in  hk  possession.  Of 
course  they  would  not  be  such  fools  as  to 
attempt  to  buy  him.  They  have,  therefore, 
sought  to  cultivate  him. 

“It  is  inconceivable  that  they  would  as¬ 
sign  an  agent  of  ordinary  ability  to  such  an 
important  task.  If  there  is  a  master  of  the 
German  secret  service  in  Archangel,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  personally  taken  upon 
himself  that  duty. 

“That  accounts  for  our  having  taken  the 
ap>artment.  By  a  careful  observation  and 
the  preparation  of  daily  reports,  we  have 
been  able,  by  elimination,  to  reduce  the  circle 
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of  possibilities  to  a  point  where  our  exjjeri- 
ments  might  begin.  Those  experiments 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  days  and, 
as  a  result,  I  believe  I  can  name  the  man  we 
are  looking  for.” 

“What?”  shouted  Petroff.  “Do  you  mean 
you  know  who  he  is?  What  have  you  done?” 

Zarin  smiled  and  continued: 

“It  is,  after  all,  a  very  simple  problem  in 
psychology.  One  may  have  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  his  conscious  mind,  but  the  will 
of  man  cannot  exercise  a  direct  control  over 
the  subconscious.  I  maintain  that  the  sub- 
consciousness  of  any  man — no  matter  how’ 
great  a  mentality  he  may  possess  or  how 
great  an  actor  he  may  be— tan  l>e  brought 
into  action  against  his  will  and  that,  while 
such  action  may  be  entirely  imperceptible 
to  his  own  consciousness,  it  is  quite  per¬ 
ceptible  externally. 

“Let  us  take,  for  instance,  this  example: 
You  are  a  criminal  operating  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name.  You  have  not  heard  your 
real  name  mentioned  for  years,  and  yet  you 
constantly  have  that  lingering  fear  that 
some  day  you  may  be  recognized.  Suppose 
that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  party  and 
somebody  tells  a  funny  stor\’  and  you  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  your 
laughter,  some  one  whispers  to  you  your 
real  name.  No  power  you  may  possess  could 
prevent  a  slight  change  in  your  facial  ex¬ 
pression.  You  may  continue  laughing  and 
imagine  yourself  in  perfect  pos.session  of 
your  faculties,  but,  nevertheless,  that  very 
^ght,  unconscious,  fleeting  change  in  your 
expression  would  be  quite  perceptible  to 
the  trained  observer.  In  order  to  produce 
a  visible  result  of  this  subconscious  action, 
the  subject  must  be  thrown  completely  oflF 
his  guard. 

“Such  is  the  method  we  have  employed 
here  in  Archangel.  For  instance,  we  will 
say  that  a  certain  jjerson  under  observation 
is  invited  to  have  a  drink.  We  take  for 
granted  that  he  is  the  man  we  are  seeking. 
^V^ly  has  he  repeatedly  come  to  the  apart¬ 
ment?  Obviously  for  information.  Of 
course,  he  has  not  dared  ask  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  which  could  possibly  rouse  suspicion. 
He  is  too  shrewd  for  that.  But  his  ears  have 
been  constantly  alert  to  pick  up  anything 
which  could  be  of  interest  to  him  or  to  the 
country  he  represents.  That  is  his  one 
motive.  That  is  the  desire  which  constantly 
stands  before  him. 
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“There  are  various  methods  of  reducing 
mental  resistance.  Certain  mesmerists 
cause  their  subjects  to  gaze  upon  a  piece  of 
shining  metal.  Mediums  have  been  known 
to  fall  into  trances  by  gazing  upon  crystal 
balls. 

“In  our  case,  we  have  caused  the  subject 
to  gaze  upon  a  whisky-glass.  The  glass  is 
filled  by  the  observer,  while  the  confederate 
draws  the  subject’s  attention  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  a  description  of  the  whisky  he  is 
about  to  consume.  The  glass  is  filled  to  the 
brim.  In  order  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  subject  still  more  closely,  the  observer 
slowly  adds  a  few  more  drops  until  the 
whisky  rises  slightly  above  the  brim.  The 
attention  of  the  subject  is  now  thoroughly’ 
fi.xed  upon  the  glass.  The  confederate,  in 
an  apparently  unconscious  manner,  blurts 
out  certain  information  which  should  be  of 
highest  importance  to  the  subject.  If  it  is 
interesting  to  him,  he  will  shift  his  gaze, 
sometimes  very  slightly,  but,  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  that  very  slight  change  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  If  the  information  is  of  no  interest 
to  him,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  facial  expression.” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Zarin,”  remarked  the  puz¬ 
zled  Petroff,  “I  have  often  heard  of  your 
remarkable  achievements.  I  am  of  the  old 
school,  though,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  get 
aw’ay  from  its  methods.  I  suppiose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  our  work,  as  in  all  other,  the 
old  ways  are  being  supplanted  by  the  new.” 

“But,  of  course,  as  yet  we  have  not  the 
slightest  evidence  in  our  hands,”  continued 
Zarin.  “We  simply  have  a  basis  up>on  which 
to  work,  and  I  am  now  ready’  to  have  a  look 
at  the  records  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
obtain  for  me  from  the  chief  censor  and  the 
transport  office.” 

tDR  the  next  two  days  Elmore  saw  but 
little  of  his  companion.  With  a  large 
bundle  of  p)ap)ers,  which  he  had  obtained 
through  Petroff,  Zarin  kept  closely  to  his 
room,  while  the  .American  was  left  to  take 
care  of  the  household  and  social  duties  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  his  very  efficient  butler. 

.\s  luck  would  have  it.  a  bad  sp)ell  of 
weather  had  set  in  and  for  two  days  it 
rained  almost  continually,  so  that  few  per¬ 
sons  called  at  the  apartment.  Those  who 
did  found  their  genial  host  pjersonally  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  wines  and  the  samovar,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  absence  of  his  faithful 
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■  maitre  d'hdtel  was  due  to  a  slight  indis- 
I  position. 

I  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Zarin 
i  came  in  to  breakfast  looking  somewhat 

(dejected. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  man?  Have  you 
I  struck  a  snag?”  Elmore  inquired. 

“The  greatest  snag  I  have  ever  struck,” 
Zarin  replied,  with  downcast  eyes. 

“Nothing  has  come  of  the  examination 
of  the  telegrams  and  shipping  records?” 
Elmore  asked. 

“Everything  has  come  of  it,”  answered 
Zarin.  “The  evidence  is  complete.  In  fact, 

I  have  found  more  than  I  dared  hope  to 
find.  The  case  is  clear.” 

“Then  why  do  you  say  you  hav'e  struck 
this  grave  snag?” 

Zarin  did  not  reply.  Taking  from  his 
pocket  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  he  spread 
it  out  upon  the  table  before  him.  It  was 
a  statement  of  the  outward-bound  vessels 
which  had  been  sunk  during  the  past  few 
months  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in 
!  each  case,  together  with  a  report  of  casual¬ 
ties  in  the  two  recent  explosions. 

“Six  thousand  human  beings!”  he  mut- 
'  tered,  in  a  voice  that  was  hoarse.  “Six 
thousand  lives,  without  a  chance  to  defend 
themselves!” 

Replacing  the  papjer  in  his  pocket,  he 
turn^  and  faced  his  companion. 

“Elmore,”  he  said,  “do  you  realize  that 
at  this  moment  civilization  hangs  in  the 
Ijalance?  There  have  been  bloody  out¬ 
breaks  in  the  interior — wanton  destruction 
of  the  men  who  have  sought  to  save  our 
country  and  carry  on  the  fight  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  might  endure.  Although  the  Bolshevik 
forces  have  been  temporarily  subdued,  you 
know  and  I  know — after  what  we  have 
seen — that  their  ultimate  success  is  inevita¬ 
ble.  Who  can  say  when  the  change  shall 
come?  Perhaps  to-morrow;  perhaps  in  a 
week  or  a  month  or  six  months.  And  then 
what?  You  ask  me  what  snag  I  have 
struck.  It  is  this:  WTiat  shall  we  do  with 
the  evidence  we  have? 

“The  Olav  h'es  alongside  our  docks,  filled 
with  enemies.  I  am  sure  that  Dubrovsky 
and  his  fourteen  fellow  conspirators  against 
Russia  and  against  humanity  have  gone 
aboard  her  in  the  guise  of  seamen.  The 
man  with  the  scar  whom  Petroff ’s  agent  saw 
on  the  train — ^well,  I  know  that  Dubrovsky 
has  such  a  scar. 
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“Suppose  we  seize  them  all.  Then  what? 
Remember,  this  is  not  an  ordinar>'  case, 
which  could  be  handled  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities.  Too  much  is  at  stake.  Too  many 
are  involved.  It  is  too  stupendous.  It 
would  necessarily  have  to  go  to  Petrograd. 
That  would  involve  endless  delays.  And, 
meanwhile,  what  will  have  happened?  With 
the  enemy  growing  stronger  with  each  hour, 
do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  would 
permit  its  agents  to  pay  the  penalty  which 
the  laws  of  war  would  demand?  Tell  me 
frankly,  Elmore,  do  you  think  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  these  conspiring 
murderers  could  be  brought  to  justice?” 

“Frankly,  I  do  not,”  replied  Elmore. 
“The  only  thing  we  could  hope  to  attain 
would  be  a  public  exposure  and  at  least  a 
temporary  cessation  of  their  activities.” 

Striking  his  fist  violently  upon  the  table, 
Zarin  glared  at  his  comp>anion  and  in  a  low, 
harsh  voice,  said, 

“Rather  than  risk  that  I  shall  permit  the 
Olav  to  sail.” 

“Man,  are  you  mad?”  cried  Elmore. 

Zarin  smil^.  It  was  a  strange  smile; 
in  another  instant  there  came  over  his  face 
something  of  a  pathetic  look. 

“Elmore,”  he  said,  “forgive  me  if  I  appear 
upset.  My  nerves  are  rather  shaken.  By 
the  way,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I  am  going  to 
have  a  drink  of  your  excellent  whisky.” 

IN  ANSWER,  Elmore  rose  and  took  from 
the  cabinet  a  bottle  and  two  glasses, 
which  he  placed  on  the  table  before  Zarm, 
and  resumed  his  seat. 

“Before  I  ojjen  this  bottle,”  began  Zarin, 
“there  are  one  or  two  things  I  wish  to  say 
to  you — and  then  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  join  me  in  a  drink. 

“The  Olav  will  sail  next  Tuesday  morning 
at  six  o’clock.  May  I  request  you  to  invite 
Mr.  Schulting  to  have  dinner  with  us  here 
that  evening?” 

“My  God,  Zarin,  do  you  really  intend  to 
permit  the  Olav  to  sail?”  exclaimed  Elmore. 

“I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind;  so  let  us 
not  discuss  that  further,”  Zarin  replied 
firmly.  “And  you  will  inv-ite  Schulting?” 

“Of  course.  But  I  really  don’t  see  why 
his  further  presence  here  is  necessary.  You 
say  yourself  that  the  evidence  is  complete.” 

“There  is  a  reason  why  I  wish  you  to 
invite  him,”  returned  Zarin.  “Perhaps  you 
might  call  him  up  now.” 
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Without  another  word,  Elmore  made  his 
way  to  the  'phone  in  the  library,  while  Zarin 
residied  for  the  bottle  and  poured  out  two 
wine-glasses  of  w'hisky — filled  to  the  brim. 

When  the  American  returned,  Zarin 
looked  up  at  him  questioningly. 

“Schulting  has  accepted  the  invitation 
and  promises  to  honor  us  with  his  presence 
on  next  Tuesday  evening  at  six-thirty,” 
Elmore  announc^. 

“So  much  for  that,”  replied  Zarin.  “Now, 
if  you  will  take  up  that  glass,  I  want  you  to 
join  me  in  a  drink.” 

.■\s  they  raised  their  glasses,  Zarin  con¬ 
tinued: 

“I  swear  to  you  that  as  long  as  I  live  to 
breathe  the  air  of  God,  I  shall  defend  my 
country  against  her  enemies.  Great  Russia 
may  be  destroyed,  but  Zarin  will  have  con¬ 
solation  in  the  knowledge  that  he  fought 
until  the  end.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
I  have  your  friendship,  my  noble  ally.” 

“My  friend,”  Elmore  replied,  “I  do  not 
know  what  you  have  in  mind,  but,  whatever 
it  is,  I  stand  wdth  you.” 

Two  glasses  were  lifted  high,  and  two  men 
drank  a  pledge  to  civilization. 

OX  TUESD.W  morning  Zarin  and  El¬ 
more  met  at  the  breakfast-table.  The 
same  haggard  expression  had  returned  to 
Zarin’s  p)ale  face.  .\11  the  previous  day  he 
had  been  busily  engaged  in  conferences,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  apartment  at  midnight. 

“Well,  anything  of  interest?”  Elmore  in¬ 
quired. 

“The  OJav  was  scheduled  to  sail  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  six.  She  must  be  well  on  her  way  by 
now.” 

“.\nd  Dubrovsky — and  the  others?”  El¬ 
more  asked. 

“.\11  on  board,”  was  the  reply. 

.■\s  Zarin  finished  his  tea,  he  pushed  back 
his  chair  somewhat  from  the  table. 

“By  the  way,”  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  “as  you  have  invited  Schulting  to 
dinner  this  evening,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  inviting  Petroff.” 

“Petroff !”  exclaimed  Elmore,  with  a  look 
of  surprise.  “Don’t  you  think  that  his 
presence  here  would  rouse  Schulting’s  sus¬ 
picion?” 

“We’ll  take  a  chance  on  that.  Besides, 
it  would  not  matter  now,”  Zarin  replied. 

few  minutes  later  Zarin  left  the  house, 
announcing  that  he  would  return  for  lunch. 
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Elmore  turned  his  attention  to  the  kitchen 
and  within  a  few  moments  the  machinery 
of  preparation  for  the  evening's  meal  was 
in  operation. 

Returning  to  the  library,  he  took  up  a 
book  and,  after  making  a  few  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  settle  down  to  read,  threw  the 
volume  aside  and  gazed  blankly  into  sp)ace 
while  he  reviewed  the  train  of  e\'ents  which 
had  followed  the  appearance  of  Zarin  at  his 
apartment  in  Petrograd  less  than  a  month 
before. 

Throughout  the  three  years  of  his  close 
association  with  the  secret-service  man, 
Elmore  had  come  to  marvel  more  and  more 
at  his  methods  and  eccentricities.  No  one 
who  knew  Zarin  ever  dared  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  what  his  next  move  would  be.  No 
mind  had  yet  been  able  to  fathom  his 
thoughts.  What  was  in  his  mind  now’,  and 
how  he  was  expecting  to  terminate  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  which  was  apparently  drawing  to 
a  speedy  close,  Elmore  had  not  the  faintest 
idea. 

Dubrovsky  and  his  comrades  had  been 
permitted  toescap)e.  Yet  Zarin  had  virtually 
confessed  that  his  hatred  of  his  friend’s 
murderer  had  led  him  to  undertake  the  case 
in  which  they  were  now  engaged. 

The  ship  on  which  they  had  gone  was 
known  to  be  a  hostile  vessel,  filled  with 
murderous  enemies. 

What  had  Zarin  discovered  in  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  telegrams? 

Why  was  he  so  anxious  to  have  Schul- 
ling  at  the  dinner? 

The  more  Elmore  attempted  to  fathom 
the  case  the  more  perplexing  it  became,  and 
he  was  still  hopelessly  lost  in  a  cloud  of  be¬ 
wildering  thoughts  when  Zarin  returned. 

“What  are  you  thinking  about  now?” 
Zarin  inquired,  as  he  came  into  the  library 
and  noticed  Elmore’s  preoccupation. 

Before  Elmore  could  reply  the  'phone- 
bell  rang  and  Zarin  stepped  forw’ard  to  an¬ 
swer.  Having  received  a  message,  he 
replied. 

“I  know  Mr.  Elmore  will  be  very  sorry, 
but,  of  course,  he  w’ill  understand.” 

“Now,  what  have  I  to  be  sorrv’  for?” 
inquired  Elmore,  when  Zarin  had  hung  up. 

“Mr.  Schulting’s  secretary,  speaking  for 
him,  desires  to  say  that  he  deeply  regrets 
his  inability  to  have  dinner  with  you  this 
evening.  Business  requirements,  which 
were  entirely  unforeseen,  have  called  him 
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away  for  a  few  daj’s,  but  he  hop)es  to  see  you 
on  his  return.” 

“Good  God!”  shouted  Elmore,  springing 
from  his  chair.  “Schulting  gone — escaped! 
Do  you  think  he  could  have  grown  sus¬ 
picious?” 

“It  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable,” 
Zarin  replied.  “In  any  case,  he  will  not  go 
very  far.  He  is  being  watched.” 

“But  his  absence  to-night  will  break  up 
your  plans,”  observed  Elmore. 

“Not  necessarily,”  Zarin  replied,  and, 
without  another  word  he  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  hardly  moved  until  luncheon  was 
announced. 

TOURING  the  afternoon  an  unusually 
large  number  of  visitors  called.  Zarin 
was  in  his  place,  and  Elmore,  realizing 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  mere  actor  in  a  play, 
was  enjoying  his  freedom  immensely. 

Shortly  after  the  last  caller  had  departed, 
Petroff  arrived.  Zarin  had  retired  to  his 
room  to  remove  his  butler’s  garb.  Petroff 
clearly  displayed  an  attitude  of  extreme 
displeasure.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Zarin,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  to  Elmore  his  complete  inability  to 
comprehend  just  what  Zarin  was  about. 

“Here  I  have  worked  these  many  months 
and,  just  as  we  have  the  blackguards  within 
our  grasp,  he  deliberately  permits  them  to 
steam  out  of  the  harbor.  Why  should  he 
want  to  call  out  the  whole  Northern  patrol 
to  seize  the  Olav  and  take  her  to  Murmansk 
when  we  could  have  seized  her  here  with  such 
ease?  It  is  absolutely  beyond  me.  I  will  go 
further — it  is  mockery — pure  mockery!” 

“Mr.  Petroff,”  said  Elmore,  quickly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  defense  of  his  friend,  “I  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  Zarin  for 
a  long  time.  Many  times  his  methods  have 
completely  baffled  me — but  I  have  such 
profound  faith  in  him  that  I  venture  to 
predict  that  within  a  very  short  time  all 
your  fears  will  be  set  at  ease.” 

2iarin’s  appearance  cut  short  further  con¬ 
versation,  though  Elmore  noted  that  his 
reassuring  remarks  had  had  but  slight  effect 
on  Petrofif’s  attitude. 

Thanks  to  an  adequate  supply  of  excellent 
wine  and  Elmore’s  desperate  attempts  to 
keep  the  conversation  along  congenial  lines, 
the  dinner  passed  off  without  any  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  Zarin  and  Petroff. 

When  the  last  course  had  been  removed, 


Zarin  excused  himself  and  went  to  his  room, 
quickly  returning  with  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  which  he  placed  before  him 
upon  the  table. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “as  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  our  labors  here, 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  you  that  I  should 
outline  the  course  of  action  which  I  have 
pursued.  But,  first,  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Petroff  if  he  has  yet  received  any  report 
from  the  naval  staff.” 

“As  the  chief  of  staff  promised  us  yester¬ 
day,”  replied  Petroff,  “he  ordered  the  entire 
Murman  coast-patrol,  consisting  of  six 
destroyers  and  twice  as  many  small  patrol- 
boats,  to  seize  the  Olav  and  take  her  into 
the  port  of  Murmansk  in  case  she  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  into  Vardo  or  any  other  port 
along  the  northern  coast.  As  yet  I  have  no 
report,  but  I  have  left  word  at  the  Staff  that 
any  information  upon  the  subject  should  be 
transmitted  to  me  here.” 

“Very  good,”  replied  Zarin.  “Now  I 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  details 
of  the  case  as  they  have  developed  up  to 
the  present  moment.” 

For  the  next  hour  Zarin  described  to 
Petroff  every  move  that  he  and  Elmore  had 
made,  from  the  beginning  to  the  moment 
when  he  had  requested  Petroff  to  procure 
for  him  through  the  chief  censor  and  the 
transport  office  copies  of  certain  telegrams 
and  shipping  records. 

When  he  reached  this  point,  he  requested 
that  Petroff  and  Elmore  take  chairs  on 
either  side  of  him,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  follow  closely  his  explanations  of  the 
records. 

“From  the  transport  records,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  learn  that  during  the  present 
shipping  season  fifteen  vessels  which  have 
left  the  port  of  Archangel  have  been  sunk 
by  enemy  submarines.  Of  these  fifteen, 
four  were  British,  eight  Russian,  one  Danish, 
three  Norwegian  and  one  Swedish.  A 
British  vessel  was  the  first  to  go  down. 
It  was  a  Thursday  on  which  she  sailed. 
On  the  preceding  day  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent  by  Schulting  to  his  Vardo 
branch :  ‘Quotations  on  flour  in  ten-ton  lots 
unsatisfactory.’ 

“Quite  an  innocent  telegram,  isn’t  it? 
In  fact,  it  was  so  innocent  that  the  censor’s 
office  passed  it,  and  it  was  dispatched 
within  two  hours  after  being  filed.  But  let 
us  go  on.  Of  the  fifteen  ships  which  were 
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sunk,  two  sailed  on  Tuesday,  three  on 
Wednesday,  four  on  Thursday  and  six  on 
Saturday. 

“Prior  to  the  sailing  of  each  of  those 
vessels — sometimes  preceding  the  sailing  by 
two  days  and  sometimes  by  only  a  few 
hours — Schulting  sent  an  apparently  inno¬ 
cent  business  telegram  to  his  agency  at 
Yards. 

“A  close  examination  of  the  copies  of 
those  messages  shows  conclusively  that  he 
was  transmitting  certain  definite  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  enemy. 

“WTien  ships  were  to  sail  on  Tuesday,  the 
word  ‘sugar’  was  invariably  mentioned. 
Wednesday  was  designated  by  the  word 
‘shoes,’  Thursday  by  ‘flour,’  Saturday  by 
‘flax.’ 

“British  ships  were  designated  by  the 
appearance  in  the  telegram  of  the  figure 
‘ten,’  Russian  by  ‘fifteen,’  Danish  by 
‘twenty,’  Norwegian  by  ‘twenty-five,’  Swed¬ 
ish  by  ‘thirty.’ 

“For  instance,  if  he  desired  to  com¬ 
municate  that  a  British  ship  was  sailing  on 
Tuesday,  he  would  simply  send  this  tele¬ 
gram:  ‘Get  prices  on  sugar  ten-ton  lots,’ 
‘sugar’  meaning  Tuesday  and  ‘ten’  meaning 
British. 

“If  a  Danish  ship  were  sailing  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  he  would  communicate  that  fact  as 
follows:  ‘WTiat  about  the  twenty  cases  of 
shoes/' 

“Now,  the  next  step  in  his  code  was 
ascertained  by  the  discovery  that  messages 
containing  similar  code-words  were  like¬ 
wise  sent  before  the  departure  of  vessels 
which  were  not  sunk. 

“For  instance,  before  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer  Olav  on  her  last  trip,  he  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  indicating  that  a  Norwegian  vessel  was 
sailing  on  a  certain  day,  bift  there  apjjeared 
m  the  body  of  the  message  the  word  ‘ac¬ 
ceptable.’  In  every  case  where  the  word 
‘acceptable’  appeared,  the  vessel  referred 
to  was  not  sunk,  whereas  in  every  case  where 
the  word  ‘unsatisfactory’  appeared  in  the 
body  of  the  message,  the  vessel  referred  to 
was  sunk. 

“Therefore,  we  have  before  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  code: 

“If  a  Swedish  vessel  is  leaving  port  on 
Saturday  and  there  is  some  reason  why 
Schulting  wants  her  to  pass  out  in  safety,  he 
simply  sends  the  folowing  message:  ‘Quota¬ 
tions  on  thirty  tons  flax  acceptable.' 
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“If  the  same  vessel  is  to  be  sunk,  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  sent  thus:  ‘Quotations  on  thirty  tons 
flax  unsatisfactory.'  " 

“It  is  absolutely  marvelous!”  exclaimed 
Petroff,  his  attitude  of  coldness  having 
been  rapidly  transformed  into  one  of  in¬ 
tense  interest. 

“But,  to  go  further,”  continued  Zarin, 
“I  find,  in  looking  over  the  record  of  de¬ 
parting  passengers  for  the  past  year,  that 
Schulting  has  made  four  trips  to  Vardo. 
By  examining  the  cables  received  by  him 
during  that  period,  I  find  that,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  messages  received, 
only  four  contained  the  phrase,  ‘interest 
due,’  and  that  each  of  those  particular 
cables  was  received  just  prior  to  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Vardo.  For  instance,  just  before 
his  first  departure  he  received  the  following 
message:  ^Interest  due  on  the  Shelton  notes. 
Wire  instructions.’ 

“Before  his  second  departure,  he  received 
the  following:  ‘When  is  interest  due  on 
Engleson  notes?’ 

“Similar  phrases  occurred  in  telegrams 
sent  on  the  two  other  occasions.  The  shij)- 
ping  records  show  that  after  the  receipt 
of  each  of  the  four  messages  containing  that 
particular  phrase,  he  took  the  first  available 
boat  for  Vardo.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
continued  investigation  would  disclose  many 
more  interesting  codes,  but  I  don’t  see  that 
any  further  evidence  is  necessary.” 

“Absolutely  conclusive!”  exclaimed  Pe¬ 
troff,  beaming  with  enthusiasm. 

I  'HERE  is  just  one  question  I  want  to 
ask,”  Elmore  remarked.  “Why  did 
you  wish  me  to  invite  Schulting  here  for 
dinner  to-night?” 

“Because  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  be  in  the  dty  to-day — and  I 
wanted  to  be  certain  of  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  there  is  one  question  I  would  like 
to  ask,”  said  Petroff.  “Why  did  you  con¬ 
clude  to  have  the  Murman  naval  forces 
capture  the  Olav  at  sea  when  you  could  have 
had  it  done  so  much  more  easily  here?” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door.  Zarin  went  forward  to  answer,  re¬ 
marking  as  he  passed  out, 

“Remember,  I  am  still  butler  here.” 

As  he  opened  the  door,  a  young  nav.i! 
lieutenant  stepp>ed  forward. 

“A  message  from  the  chief  of  the  n 
staff  for  Mr.  Petroff,”  he  announced. 
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“Very  good,  sir.  I  shall  deliver  it  to  him,” 
answered  Zarin,  taking  the  message  and 
closing  the  door. 

As  he  returned  to  the  dining-room,  Zarin 
resumed  his  seat  and  placed  the  unopened 
message  to  Petroff  up>on  the  table. 

“Before  you  open  this  message,”  he  said, 
“there  are  just  one  or  two  additional  points 
I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

“We  called  upon  the  chief  censor  yester¬ 
day  morning  and  found  that  Schulting  had 
fil^  two  additional  messages,  one  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  one  on  Sunday,  which,  at  your 
request,  had  been  held  up.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  message  filed  on  Saturday,  which  I 
shall  read  to  you: 

“Schulting,  Vardo: 

“Am  shipping  fifteen  empty  vinegar-casks. 

"Schulting.” 

“Which  means,  if  you  will  recall  the  mes¬ 
sage  found  in  poor  Salov’s  hand,  that 
Schulting  is  sending  to  Vardo  the  fifteen 
submarine  conspirators.  That,  of  course, 
constituted  final  and  indisputable  evidence 
that  Schulting  was  the  director  of  enemy 
espionage  here. 

“The  second  message,  filed  on  Sunday, 
reads  as  follows: 

“Schulting,  Vardo: 

“Prices  on  twenty-five  tons  sugar  acceptable. 

“Schulting.” 

“Meaning,  if  we  consult  the  code,  ‘Nor¬ 
wegian  vessel  leaving  port  on  Tuesday  to 
be  spared.’ 

“That  message  was  sent  on  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  yesterday  morning,  except  that  I  took 
the  trouble  to  make  a  very  slight  alteration 
in  the  wording,  changing  ‘acceptable’  to 
‘unsatisfactory.’  ” 

“In  the  name  of  God,  man,  what  do  you 
mean?”  shouted  the  dumfounded  Petroff, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

“Sit  down,  please,  and  permit  me  to 
finish,”  Zarin  calmly  replied,  picking  up 
the  final  sheet  of  his  records.  “Here  is  a 
telegram  which  I  prepared  at  the  office  of 
the  chief  censor  yesterday,  which  he  was 
good  enough  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Schulting. 
It  is  as  follows: 

“Schulting,  Archangel: 

“Advise  when  interest  due  on  last  notes. 

“Schulting  Company.” 


Both  Petroff  and  Elmore  were  on  their 
feet  in  an  instant. 

“Then  Schulting  was  on  the  OlavJ’'  cried 
Elmore. 

“He  was,”  replied  Zarin,  taking  up  the 
message  addressed  to  Petroff  and  handing 
it  over  to  him. 

Petroff  hurriedly  broke  the  seal  and,  as  he 
read  the  message,  he  threw  it  upon  the  table 
and  fell  back  into  his  chair,  staring  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  Zarin,  who  picked  up  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  read  as  follows: 

“The  chief  of  the  naval  staff  transmits  to  Mr. 
Petroff  the  following  radiogram,  which  has  just  been 
received  from  the  chief  of  the  Murman  patrol: 
‘Norwegian  steamer  Olav  torpedoed  by  enemy  sub¬ 
marine  at  ten-thirty  to-night.  Struck  amidships 
and  sank  almost  immediately.  All  on  board  lost.^” 

Elmore  stood  in  speechless  wonder. 

Petroff,  seemingly  dazed  and  unable  to 
find  words  with  which  to  express  himself, 
reached  forward  and  poured  out  two  large 
drinks  of  whisky,  which  he  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

“It  is  as  I  wanted  it  to  be,”  continued 
2^rin.  “To  guard  against  a  possible  failure, 
I  requested  that  the  Murman  patrol  seize 
the  Olav  if  she  managed  to  get  by  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  attempted  to  put  into  Vardo 
or  any  of  the  northern  ports. 

“The  rules  of  warfare  are  sometimes 
harsh — but,  gentlemen,  this  is  war.  .\nd 
it  seems  particularly  fitting  that  these 
sneaking  murderers,  conspiring  to  deliver 
our  beloved  country  into  the  hands  of 
destruction,  should  be  the  victims  of  their 
own  dastardly  weapons. 

“Thanks  to  Schulting’s  ingenious  treach¬ 
ery,  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  men,  his  own  miserable  bones  are  now 
sinking  to  join  theirs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

“No  doubt,  Mr.  Petroff,  you  will  find  it 
of  interest  to  call  upon  Madame  Popova  in 
the  morning.  Dubrovsky’s  mention  of  her 
makes  her  a  suspect.  She  will,  I  think,  be 
able  to  give  some  valuable  information 
which  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  any  re¬ 
maining  agents  who  may  have  conspired 
with  those  upon  whom  justice  has  been 
done. 

“And  thus,  my  dear  Elmore,  our  work 
here  comes  to  an  end.” 


The  next  story  of  this  series  will  appear  in  June  Everybody’s. 
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Aline  of  cleared  slope  cut  across 
the  four  panes  of  gl^  set  in  the 
logs  of  Donbrook’s  cabin.  It 
streaked  the  cross-checkering 
downward  with  a  sharp  diagonal  like  an 
edge  of  green  flame,  clear  and  lambent 
against  a  wall  of  woods  not  yet  in  leaf. 
Whisking  sunlight  saturated  this  upland 
field.  Charred  shadow  lay  on  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  flatness  which  barred  it  at  the  nar¬ 
rower  end  of  White  Wing  Valley. 

When  Donbrook  look^  up  from  the  be- 
scribbled  yellow  paper  piling  on  the  little 
table  where  he  wrote,  this  cross-barred 
square  of  live  emerald  confronted  him. 

His  sight  plunged  into  it,  lost  itself  in  its 
glazed,  intensive  palpitance.  He  became 
a  crystal-gazer. 

Behind  him,  a  hundred  feet  nearer  the 
creek  and  on  lower  ground,  was  the  larger 
house  in  which  dwelt  the  last  three  re¬ 
maining  McKennas — two  sisters  and  a 
brother. 

A  month  earlier,  while  snow  yet  lay  in 
many  of  the  hollows,  they  had  wel¬ 
comed  him  as  a  boarder-guest,  though  he 
was  a  stranger,  a  Northerner  and  a  “city 
man.”  They  had  received  him  as  they 
might  have  received  some  member  of  their 
own  scattered  clan  returned  from  exile. 
There  was  a  tie  of  kinship  between  them. 
One-sixteenth  of  the  blood  flowing  in  his 
veins  was  their  own  blood.  He  was  “Cousin 
Chester.” 

The  cabin  where  they  lodged  him  had 
been  built  with  its  back  turned  squarely  on 
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their  own  dwelling  by  the  creek.  Through 
its  door  came  the  sound  of  Melissa’s  paddle 
as  she  beat  out  the  washing  on  the  bench 
beside  the  spring-house.  Day  and  night 
Donbrook  kept  his  door  wide  open  unless 
the  rain  came  driving  down  the  ridge 
against  it.  Like  the  window,  its  effect  was 
that  of  a  flat  rectangle  of  light  hung  squarely 
on  his  shadowy  log  walls. 

But  the  color,  in  this  instance,  was  the 
brown  of  earth  newly  plowed.  A  snake 
fence,  dropping  dizzily  to  his  very  threshold, 
divided  the  brown  into  two  even  sections. 
It  dangled  in  relentless  zigzag  before  his 
eyes,  suspended  somewhere  from  the  line  of 
woods  where  the  plowed  steeps  terminated 
above  his  line  of  vision. 

The  effect  was  of  something  pendent, 
slightly  oscillating,  something  insecure  and 
threatening,  something  that  might  fall  at 
any  moment  and  crush  out  the  front  wall  of 
his  cabin — crush  out  the  imaginative  de¬ 
tachment  in  his  brain — crush  himself. 

He  preferred  to  look  toward  the  window, 
framing  its  cross-barred  flame  of  green. 

At  t5ie  wash-bench  by  the  spring-house 
Lissie  stopped  beating  out  the  clothes. 
He  could  not  see  her,  though  the  spring 
gushed  from  the  base  of  the  ridge’s  rise  not 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  him;  a  clump  of  service 
trees  foaming  with  white  bloom  shut  her  in, 
and  even  they  were  outside  the  confines  of 
the  brown  rectangle  which  his  absent  gaze 
instinctively  avoided. 

But  sometimes  he  looked  in  that  direction 
despite  himself.  This  would  be  when  the 
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figure  of  Wade  McKenna  and  his  plow  and 
his  team  of  horses  crossed  the  oblong  of  his 
door,  a  slow-moving  blur  of  dun  hues. 
They  might  have  b^n  a  clump  of  clods, 
loosened  and  obeying  some  law  which  drew 
them  horizontally  instead  of  downward. 
They  shared  the  blank  apathy  of  the  soil 
into  which  they  merged.  They  proclaimed 
the  lethargic  power,  the  sluggish,  resistless 
will,  the  indomitable  force  masked  by  its 
seeming  lifelessness. 

There  was  something  sinister  about  them. 
Now'  and  then  Wade  swore  at  the  horses  in 
a  voice  deadened  against  the  steady  roar 
of  White  Wing  Creek  and  the  opaque 
rustle  of  twigs  throbbing  with  their  sap,  of 
febrile  bird-calls,  wearying  in  mid-afternoon. 

“Haw!  Damn  you,  June!  Ye  quit 
that  jerkin’!  Gee-haw  you,  Jenny!  Damn 
ye;  quit  that  startin’!” 

The  profanity  reached  Donbrook’s  ears 
spent  and  far-away,  muflBed  against  the 
furrows.  It  did  not  break  the  calm  which 
held  that  slow-moving  blur  as  in  a  viselike 
grip.  It  was  swallowed  up  in  quarter- 
hours,  half-hours  of  engulfing  deadness. 
Only  when  the  plow  struck  a  particularly 
bad  stone  were  June  and  Jenny  cursed. 
There  was  no  warning  before  or  recrimina¬ 
tion  after.  The  words  seemed  merely  some 
ritualized  formality  of  toil. 

Thus  seated  with  the  cross-barred  de¬ 
sign  of  the  window  at  his  right  and  the  ob¬ 
long  of  his  doorway  in  front  of  him,  yet  in 
an  all-day  twilight  broken  by  drippings  of 
light  through  the  deca\'ing  shingles  of  the 
cabin  gable  above  his  head,  Donbrook  let 
his  pencil  propel  itself  across  the  paper 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day. 

The  city  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he 
had  been  ground  to  dust  from  his  early 
manhood  on  was  a  thousand  miles  away. 
It  must  needs  have  been  on  the  planet  of 
Mars  to  justify  his  sense  of  its  remoteness. 

Out  of  the  disintegrated  atoms  of  himself, 
here  in  these  mountains,  he  was  constructing 
a  new  being.  He  was  attaining  resurrection. 

The  week’s  wash  was  the  one  task 
among  all  the  tasks  overlapping  both 
daybreak  and  nightfall  that  Lissie  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  dread.  Of  late  years  she  had 
grown  stouter  than  ever,  with  a  stoutness 
that  bulged  in  odd  places,  giving  her  the 
feeling  of  being  chained  to  weights  which 
she  must  carry  about. 


Even  in  the  longest  daylight  time  of  mid¬ 
summer,  Wade  always  called  through  the 
log  partition,  rousing  herself  and  Clara  from 
their  sleep  while  it  was  still  dark.  In  the 
winter  she  prepared  his  breakfast  long 
hours  before  the  dawn.  Night  m  winter 
seemed  split  into  two  halves,  bridged  by 
this  meal — one  of  sleep,  the  other  of  dull 
waiting  for  daylight.  Clara  would  have 
helped  her  at  it,  but  she  refused  to  permit 
it,  arguing  very  logically  that  because  one 
of  them  must  beat  herself  into  wakefulness 
was  no  reason  why  two  should.  So  Clara, 
like  Wade,  lay  still  until  Lissie  blew  a  whis¬ 
tle  to  remind  them  she  was  setting  the  table, 
in  case  either- of  them  had  dozed  off  again. 

Yet,  with  himself,  Wade  was  consistently 
relentless.  His  capacity  for  toil,  the  cease¬ 
less,  slow  driving  power  within  him,  was 
a  proverb  in  cove  and  cabin  up'  and  down 
Little  White  Wing.  In  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  other  farmers  took  their  rest  by  their 
log  fires,  he  toiled  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  he  had  rigged  out  for  him¬ 
self,  or  tramp^  days  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  rounding  up  his  hogs  and  cattle. 

Of  Donbrook,  their  summer  boarder,  he 
entertained  a  diminishing  opinion,  tapering 
off  from  instinctive  deference  accorded  him 
in  the  beginning.  The  new  cousin  might 
be,  and  no  doubt  was,  a  “fine,  eddicated 
feller”  and  “used  to  the  best.”  He  was 
entertaining,  too — when  he  joined  the  three 
of  them  al^ut  the  fire  in  the  larger  cabin 
between  supper  and  bedtime.  He  brought 
the  overwhelming  walled-out  world  beyond 
their  mountains  into  a  nearness  that  was 
almost  friendly.  He  made  it  seem  somehow 
more  homely,  more  conceivable. 

But  it  bewildered  Wade  more  and  more  to 
think  that  any  man  could  be  so  mortal  lazy 
as  to  sit  all  day  long  twisting  a  pencil  above 
sheets  of  yellow  paper — covering  acres  of  it 
with  words  so  illegible  that  W'ade  had  to 
doubt  whether  they  were  honest  writing 
at  all.  More  than  once  the  ugly  suspicion 
had  welled  up  in  him  that  the  fellow  just  sat 
there  “a-makin’  marks.” 

Lissie  dreaded  the  wash  more  than  her 
other  work  because  it  was  the  one  thing  at 
which  she  could  not  sit  down.  The  dread 
was  inarticulate.  For  that  matter,  nothing  in 
her  destiny  had  ever  been  complicated  by 
any  distinct  mental  protest. 

'  Or  if  it  had,  nobody  had  suspected  it, 
not  even  Clara,  whose  share  of  the  work  was 
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to  feed  the  cattle,  milk  the  cows,  keep  the 
two  cabins  swept  and  in  order,  and  make 
and  maintain  the  garden  which  supplied 
them  with  vegetables.  On  wash-days 
Clara  also  did  the  cooking.  Such  division 
of  tasks  between  the  two  women  represented 
no  prearranged  plan.  It  had  been  evolved, 
gradually,  through  Clara’s  willingness  to  be 
about  on  her  feet  where  Lissie’s  inclination 
was  to  sit  whenever  jX)ssible. 

The  weekly  washing  was  just  a  remaining 
misadjustment.  Lissie  had  begun  it  thirty 
years  ago  when,  as  a  girl  of  fifteen,  she  had 
been  the  oldest  of  eleven  living  McKenna 
children  and  Clara  was  a  babe  in  arms.  It 
had  become  a  lifetime  habit.  She  lacked 
the  initiative  to  change  it.  Alterations  in 
their  scheme  of  life  were  reticent  things, 
moving  at  the  pace  of  a  snail  over  decades 
of  years. 

Indeed,  now  that  but  three  of  them  were 
left,  Melissa’s  days  were  leisure  incarnate 
compared  to  what  they  had  l)een  in  her 
youth.  On  the  Santeetlah  Creek,  twelve 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  Little  White 
Wing,  her  father  had  hewn  the  forest  trees 
and  built  with  his  own  hands  the  largest 
log  house  of  the  region — in  pwopwrtions  that 
suited  his  love  of  space. 

Beginning  with  Lissie’s  eighth  year,  Mrs. 
McKenna  had  little  by  little  relinqui.shed 
to  her  oldest  daughter  the  various  house¬ 
hold  tasks,  dividing  her  own  time  between 
her  own  garden  and  the  recurrent  youngest 
baby.  The  garden  became  as  famous  as 
word  of  mouth,  traveling  over  the  mountain 
trails,  could  make  it.  TTiere  was  none  other 
like  it  in  all  the  valley  of  the  Santeetlah  or 
in  the  tracks  of  the  Big  and  Little  White 
Wing — mating  cataracts,  foaming  along 
their  spiral  courses  to  the  southeast. 

Grandma  Barton,  Mrs.  McKenna’s  moth- 
w,  had  lived  with  them.  She  had  been  an 
intellectual  wonder,  quite  as  famous  as  the 
garden — a  philosopher  devoted  to  religious 
argumentation  with  her  son-in-law  and 
passers-by  abng  the  Santeetlah  trail  who 
sought  shelter  for  the  night. 

By  the  time  Lissie  was  fifteen,  she  had  to 
cook,  wash,  iron,  sew  and  discipline.  She 

a  round-faced,  plumply  strapping  girl, 
with  unquestioning  soft  blue  eyes.  Three 
or  four  times  before  that  pjeriod  she  had 
made  an  effort  to  secure  a  few  weeks  of 
schooling  with  some  of  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  at  the  Beaver  Cross  meeting- 
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house,  six  miles  away.  Each  year  there  were 
five  months  of  free  school,  from  harvest¬ 
time  to  Christmas. 

Lissie  never  found  it  px)ssible  to  get  more 
than  an  odd  day  here  and  there  during  the 
term.  Yet,  with  Grandma  Barton’s  rather 
intolerant  aid,  she  learned  somehow  both 
to  read  and  to  write — a  little.  She  was  of 
the  mountain  aristocracy,  which  regarded 
illiteracy  as  proclaiming  low  caste.  Grand¬ 
ma  Barton,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  was 
wont  to  boast  that  there’d  “never  been 
a  out-and-out  ignoramus”  in  the  Barton  or 
the  McKenna  brood. 

The  right  of  every  young  woman  to  mar¬ 
riage  and  a  family  of  her  own  was  also 
a  thing  established  in  Lissie’s  circle.  At 
sixteen  she  became  eligible  to  free  Sunday 
afternoons  and  an  extra  quota  of  ribbons, 
visits  from  yoimg  men,  usually  under  for 
twenty,  who  were  still  unmarried.  For  some 
reason,  few  such  presented  themselves,  and 
when  they  did,  the  conversation  of  Grandma 
Barton  left  them  sp)eechless. 

Something  in  the  meekness  of  Lissie’s 
shy,  infinitely  accepting  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  discourage  them. 

They  came  in  greater  numbers  and  mani¬ 
fested  more  boldness  as  some  of  the  younger 
sisters  grew  to  the  age  when  their  white 
Sunday  skirts  were  lengthened  and  the 
ribbons  were  more  lavi^.  But,  by  that 
time,  Lissie  was  well  into  her  twenties — 
already  an  “old  maid.”  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  when  the  young  folks  sat  down 
on  the  rocks  at  the  ^nteetlah,  bantering 
and  “sparkin’,”  she  would  prefer  to  remain 
with  Grandma  Barton  up  at  the  house. 

Grandma  Barton  had  scant  appreciation 
for  the  arrangement.  She  wanted  the  young 
folks  about  her;  her  vanity  was  piqued 
when  they  did  not  linger  to  hear  her  dis¬ 
course.  She  frankly  regarded  Lissie  as 
“mighty  px)re  company.”  “The  px>rest  of 
any  of  your  children,”  she  often  told  Mrs. 
McKenna. 

When  Lissie  was  twenty-five,  the  migrat¬ 
ing  spirit  came  again  upx)n  Pa  McKenna. 
It  had  brought  him  from  the  pleasant  farm¬ 
ing  lowlands  of  eastern  Tennessee  into  the 
wild  remoteness  of  the  Santeetlah.  It 
sei/ed  him  now  afresh,  and  he  moved  his 
family  across  two  intervening  mountains 
to  an  already  cleared  tract  on  the  Little 
White  Wing. 
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By  that  time  Lissie  had  had  one  courting- 
affair  which  had  promised  a  definite  out¬ 
come.  She  had  worn  a  gold  engagement 
ring,  with  a  little  red  “set”  in  it,  crimson  as 
a  drop  of  her  own  heart’s  blood. 

Nothing  had  ever  come  of  it.  The  lad 
had  been  a  little  younger  than  herself. 
Neither  Pa  McKenna  nor  Grandma  Barton, 
browbeating  forces  in  the  household  both 
of  them,  had  liked  him  or  wanted  him. 

Their  objections  seemed  to  be  founded 
less  on  his  youth  than  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  freckles  and  red  hair.  McKenna  and 
Barton  comple.xions  were  all  of  exceptional 
clearness.  McKenna  and  Barton  hair 
varied  from  agreeable  blond  brown  to  black. 

They  had  been  unable,  with  their  con¬ 
stant  ridicule,  to  shake  an  iota  of  Lissie’s 
loyalty  and  deep  trust  in  the  one  imaginable 
happiness  for  a  woman — wifehood  with 
motherhood — at  last  coming  toward  her. 

But  they  had  frightened  off  the  lad.  He 
had  gone  West  to  stake  a  rough  claim, 
promising  to  send  for  her  when  he  could  see 
his  way  clear.  He  sent  back  no  letters. 
Not  until  a  Montana  towm  weekly  with 
a  marked  notice  of  his  marriage  reached  the 
family  did  Lissie  remove  the  ring  with  the 
drop  of  bloodlike  red. 

Her  one-time  betrothed  had  addressed 
the  newspaper  with  his  own  hand  to 
Grandma  Barton.  He  had  scribbled  some¬ 
thing  on  its  margin  alx)ut  red  hair  and 
freckles. 

Fronting  the  nearly  effaced  old  log¬ 
ging-road  that  ran  along  Little  White 
Wing,  Pa  McKenna  and  his  sons  built 
another  log  house,  and,  back  of  it,  staring 
straight  at  the  steep  ridge,  a  cabin  with  an 
outlying  shed  for  an  eighteen-year-old  son 
who  had  just  married  and  who,  shortly 
after  the  first  baby,  deserted  the  home 
swarm  and  took  his  family  to  Texas. 

Three  years  or  so  thereafter,  the  first 
passenger  train  crawled  up  and  down  the 
giddy  mountain  grades  as  far  as  Nantahala, 
only  twenty  miles  to  eastward. 

At  Nantahala,  they  roasted  two  oxen. 
The  family  did  not  return  from  the  cele¬ 
bration  until  well  after  dark  of  the  third 
day. 

There  had  been  hardly  any  work  at  all  for 
Lissie  while  they  were  gone — not  even  cook¬ 
ing.  She  and  Grandma  Barton  had  found 
“cold  snacks”  ijerfectly  satisfactory.  It  had 
been  a  heavenly  rest,  following,  as  it  did,  the 


week  of  Herculean  labor,  preparing  festival 
supplies — cakes,  pies,  pickles,  chickens  fried 
and  roasted,  boiled  beef,  boiled  hog’s  meat, 
sacks  of  biscuit  and  corn  p>one  for  the  picnic 
festivity,  all  devolving  upon  her  practically 
unaided  hands. 

Like  the  trip  from  Santeetlah  to  White 
Wing — the  longest,  indeed  the  only  journey 
within  her  memory — this  three  days’  holi¬ 
day  remained  unique  in  her  life. 

Don  BROOK  had  stored  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation  much  of  the  foregoing  family 
history  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Clara. 

Clara,  the  youngest  McKenna  child,  was 
now  thirty.  But  the  lines  of  her  cleanly 
oval  face,  squared  at  the  chin,  the  contours 
of  her  slim  figure  were  those  of  a  girl.  She 
was  no  less  feminine  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  something  of  op'onic  boyishness  about 
her.  Time  had  not  touched  her  save  in  her 
smooth  black  hair — little  gray  streaks  that 
showed  but  shiftingly  when  they  showed 
at  all.  She  explained  to  Cousin  Chester 
that  the  grayness  had  come  during  the  two 
years  in  which  a  favorite  brother,  Ezekiel, 
and  Ma  McKenna  and  Pa  McKenna  and 
Grandma  Barton  all  had  died — one  right 
after  the  other. 

Her  eyes  were  the  deep  blue  of  the  slate 
outcropping  along  the  banks  of  the  White 
Wing,  though  the  slate  showed  this  blue 
only  when  the  light  glanced  across  it  in 
a  certain  way  that  brought  out  its  color. 

It  pleased  Chester  Donbrook  that  she 
could  talk  of  the  most  poignant  memories 
simply  and  detachedly,  without  the  least 
blurring  of  tears  or  choke  in  her  voice.  The 
youngest  of  her  clan,  she  had  found  more 
time  for  school  than  the  others,  and  many 
harsher  crudities  of  the  mountain  vernacu¬ 
lar  were  absent  or  softened  in  her  sp)eech. 
Stray  books  and  magazines  she  had  picked 
up  and  read;  thoughts  she  had  dreamed, 
cjuick  reactions  to  the  beauty  about  her 
had  erased  them. 

.\11  the  family  save  herself  and  Lissie  and 
Wade  were  now  dead,  or  married  and  scat¬ 
tered. 

One  of  the  little  excursions  she  planned 
was  to  take  Donbrook  some  day  to  look  at 
the  graves  over  in  the  old  .\xe  field,  a  mile 
away. 

“it  used  to  be  the  prettiest  place  any¬ 
where  around,”  she  had  told  him.  “But 
the  woods  are  growin’  up  all  over  it  now— 
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and  Wade  was  busy  and  kept  neglectin’  to 
build  rail  fences  arotmd  the  graves  until  the 
hogs  rooted  up  nearly  all  the  flowerin’  shrubs 
I  set  out.  Mother  picked  out  the  spot  her¬ 
self.  She  hoped  all  of  us  would  be  buried 
there.  W’e  won’t  go  there  yet  a  while.  It’s 
so  much  prettier  when  the  spring’s  a  little 
further  along.” 

She  was  a  good  little  stoic.  About  her 
lingered  all  tht  resiliency  of  maidenhood. 
Toil  had  buffeted  her,  and  simple,  hardy 
sorrows.  Isolation,  too,  had  put  lurking 
unconscious  appeals  in  the  open  depths  of 
her  eyes.  But  all  things  had  combined  to 
keep  her  virginal  in  thought,  in  gesture,  in 
soul 

Donbrook  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  he 
paused  to-day  in  his  work. 

The  luminous  green  rectangle  at  his 
right  darkened  with  the  passing  of  a 
heav)’,  ungainly  figure,  laboriously  holding 
a  basket  in  front  of  her.  It  was  Lissie, 
bringing  down  an  instalment  of  the  wash  to 
hang  out  on  the  rop)e  line. 

Down  along  the  perilous  fence-line  direct- 
I  ly  before  him,  with  its  effect  of  continuous, 
slight  oscillation  in  the  open  oblong  of  his 
j  door,  another  figure  slipp^  lithely.  Clara 
'  was  beladen  with  boughs  of  the  white¬ 
blooming  service.  Sometimes  she  trans- 
fened  them  deftly  to  a  single  arm  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  other  hand  to  the  fence  rails,  to 
readjust  her  balance  in  the  headlong  de¬ 
scent. 

When  she  was  quite  near,  she  could  see 
Donbrook  dimly,  seated  before  his  table 
I  in  the  twilight  of  his  cabin.  She  held  her 
great  armful  of  flowers  aloft  to  him,  laugh¬ 
ing. 

“I’m  sort  of  failin’  into  yer  room,”  she 
call^. 

He  met  her  at  his  threshold  and  relieved 

1j  her  of  her  burden — the  mystical  trailing 

flowers,  so  emblematic  of  a  bride, 
j  Cool  little  beads  of  moisture  were  on  the 
I  smooth,  straight  brow  beneath  her  banded 
'  hair.  He  resisted  a  longing  to  stroke  them 
j  away  with  the  caress  of  his  finger-tip>s. 
The  skirt  and  blouse  she  wore,  once  a  dark- 

I'  blue  cotton,  had  faded  in  Lissie’s  washings 

to  the  remote  deep-slate  color  of  her  eyes. 
She  was  panting  with  the  breathlessness  of 
her  descent. 

As  she  crossed  his  door-sill,  the  long 
slant  shadows  on  the  uplands  and  the  softer 
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spxjts  of  restless  dimness  cast  by  little 
clouds  were  blotted  out,  as  if  some  word  of. 
command  had  been  spoken.  The  sun 
dropped  behind  a  blunt-pointed  peak  to 
the  west. 

White  Wing  Valley  had  attained  its  mid¬ 
afternoon  twilight,  which  would  fade,  by 
long  stages,  well-nigh  imperceptibly  into 
dusk  and  darkness. 

“They  grow  the  prettiest  up  on  top  of 
the  ridge,”  she  half  apologized.  “I  finished 
my  hoein’  in  the  garden,  and  then  just  made 
up  my  mind  to  climb  the  trail.” 

“You’re  all  perspiring,”  he  said,  dividing 
the  flowers  between  two  stone  churning- 
crocks  that  stood,  one  by  the  window,  the 
other  near  the  big  fireplace  built  of  rocks 
from  the  fields.  “It’s  the  first  outright 
warm  day  we’ve  had,  isn’t  it?” 

“It’s  a-goin’  to  turn  cold,  though.  Better 
git  Wade  to  stock  ye  up  with  fire-wood 
to-night.” 

“I  think  he’s  tired  of  keeping  me  in  fire¬ 
wood,”  said  Donbrook.  “And  I  don’t 
blame  him.  Sometime  before  night  I’ll 
take  the  wheelbarrow  and  gather  a  load  of 
the  drift  along  the  creek-bank.” 

“It  makes  a  hotter  fire  than  the  green 
cut  wood,”  she  said.  “But  it  bums  up  too 
quick.  Ye  need  long-lastin’  fires  to  get  all 
these  books  read.” 

He  had,  indeed,  brought  with  him  a  great 
trunkful — essays,  p)oems,  everything  he 
could  never  find  more  than  a  fleeting  mo¬ 
ment  for  in  the  harried,  worried  life  of  the 
newspaper  worker  in  New  York. 

The  books  were  stacked  neatly  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  farthest  from  the  fireplace.  Clara  stood, 
lifting  and  looking  at  one  after  another. 
He  bent  above  her,  explaining,  commenting. 
The  service  blooms  in  the  crock  splayed 
over  them  with  gusts  of  elusive  odor.  Often, 
as  he  guided  her  turning  of  the  pages,  his 
shoulder  touched  her  own. 

Once,  as  they  talked,  the  dimming  light 
in  the  cabin  went  nearly  dark  for  an  instant. 
The  heavy-moving  silhouette  of  Lissie  had 
pwissed  very  close  to  the  window  as  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spring-house. 

It  was  a  signal  bringing  the  younger 
sister  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

“I  ought  to  be  goin’  down  to  the  house 
and  startin’  supper,”  she  said. 

“Don’t  go — yet,”  he  protested.  He  had 
taken  both  her  hands  in  tentative  good-by. 
His  eyes  pleaded. 
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“I  reckon  ye’ll  want  lo  get  back  to 
writin’ — and  1  must  get  back  to  work.” 

Donbrook  smiled  to  himself.  Her  broth¬ 
er’s  own  distinction! 

Yet  she  stayed  on,  taut  with  constraint 
of  the  feeling  that  she  must  go. 

“Let  me  read  you  what  I’ve  just  written,” 
he  proposed,  and  arranged  for  her  his  choic¬ 
est  seat  by  propping  pillows  on  the  trunk 
against  the  foot-board  of  the  bed. 

He  began  in  a  droning  yet  vibrant  voice. 
Now  and  then  some  phrase  rasped  his  own 
aerial  sense  of  floating  with  a  bizarre  note 
verging  on  comedy.  He  paused,  looked  at 
her,  smiling. 

“You  see,  this  is  the  sort  of  stuff  they 
don’t  buy  in  newspaper  offices.” 

“Oh,  go  on,”  she  reproached  him,  like 
one  suddenly  hurt.  “There  are  lots  of 
words  I  don’t  understand.  But  it  kind  of 
makes  me  understand  ye.  Cousin  Chester. 
It  sounds  just  like  ye  were  tellin’  of  yer- 
self  in  some  way  that’s  deeper  than  the 
meanin’  of  the  words.” 

^  He  read  on  until  she  herself  interrupted. 

“Ye  were  born  down  in  this  country — 
down  in  Tobin,  weren’t  ye?” 

!“Yes,”  he  replied.  “But  Tobin’s  spoiled 
now  with  two  branch-line  railroads,  up 
from  .\tlanta  and  out  from  .\sheville. 
K  When  I  was  lx)rn,  Tobin  was  a  cluster  of 

!  houses  on  a  hill,  in  the  fork  of  two  clean 

rivers.  There  weren’t  any  railroads.  I  was 
bom  in  the  old  log  house  two  miles  out, 
known  in  Tobin  as  ‘the  old  house’ — with 
t\  ‘old’  accented.  Your  grandma  Barton  was 

my  great-great-aunt.  All  that  makes  us 
"i  pretty  close  cousins — in  spite  of  New  York 

i*  and — and  newspapers.” 

U  “I  can’t  count  it  up,  whether  we’re  third 

or  fourth  or  fifth,”  she  said.  “But  from 
ij  the  day  ye  got  here  on,  it’s  seemed  some- 

I'  how  like  we  were  mighty  close  kinfolks.” 

“W’e’re  related  through  a  series  of 
mothers,”  he  expounded.  “My  mother, 

,  .  and  your  mother,  and  her  mother  before 

her,  all  had  a  common  ancestor.  That 
i\  makes  us  closer  than  if  it  were  through  male 

( 1  lines.” 

'  ;  “We  were  all  Macdonalds  once  if  ye  go 

back  far  enough,”  she  reasoned,  thinking 
♦  deeply.  “Grandma  Barton  was  born  a 

;  Macdonald.  That  Macdonald  strain  will 

b  ‘;  come  out,  no  matter  how  far  ye  get  away 

■  ■  from  it.” 

i;  i  They  found  endless  similarities  of  tastes 


and  disposition,  all  traceable  to  the  Mac¬ 
donalds.  .\  voice  called,  making  her  start. 
“Cla-ra!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Wade. 

“Mercy!”  she  cried,  starting  up.  “It’ll 
be  pitch-dark  in  half  an  hour — and  I  ain’t 
even  started  supper.” 

She  hurried  away. 

ORDIN.\RILY,  voices  from  the  lower 
log  house  did  not  reach  to  the  upper. 

The  roar  of  the  creek  shut  them  out— that 
roar  which  Donbrook  had  mistaken  for 
driving  rain-storm  when  he  had  awakened 
suddenly  during  his  first  night  on  Little 
VV’hite  Wing. 

To-day,  however,  he  could  hear  Wade 
distinctly.  The  creek  was  falling  lower  in 
this  first  week  of  dry  weather,  and  Wade’s 
quiet  voice  was  sharpened  by  irritation. 

“Reckon  we  can  expect  supper  long  about 
bedtime.” 

Donbr(X)k  could  not  hear  the  girl’s  reply. 
Wade’s  retort  revealed  its  nature. 

“Forgettin’?  I  ’lowed  as  much.  It’s 
might’  nigh  as  easy  to  forget  to  work  as  it 
is  to  be  jest  plain  lazy.  Easier,  sometimes, 

I  reckon.” 

Donbrook  thought:  “He  likes  me  less  f 
and  less.  But  I  must  stay  here — until  the 
frost,  anyhow — throughout  the  winter,  if 
I  can.  I  must  stay — I  must!” 

Wade  must  be  made  to  like  him.  Was  he 
not  of  the  family,  in  the  Macdonald  line — 
and  born  near  Tobin,  only  thirty  miles  to 
the  south?  The  six  dollars  he  paid  Wade 
weekly  for  board  was  a  godsend  he  felt  sure. 
Clara  had  told  him  how  the  one  thing  it 
.seemed  impossible  to  get  hold  of  was 
money — “cash”  money — in  the  tightness 
since  the  war. 

Donbrook  could  stay  on  here,  finding 
himself,  reconstructing  himself,  helping 
Wade,  too — at  an  expense  of  about  forty- 
five  dollars  a  month,  allowing  for  small 
extra  expenditures.  The  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  he  had  saved  in  four  years  of  self- 
denial  on  the  copy-desk  of  the  most  tight- 
fisted  newspaper  in  New  York  could  open 
the  door  to  one  year  of  freedom — one  year 
for  a  soul  to  find  its  strength,  to  rise  from 
the  ashes  of  its  ruins,  from  the  dead  embers 
of  burnt-out  ideals — withered  dreams.  One 

year,  too,  for  forgetting - 

But  it  was  conceivable  that  Wade’s 
antipathy  might  grow  to  a  point  where  he 
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Clarm  could  scarce  suppress  the  signs  her  happiness.  Wade  would  not  goad  him  into  leaving. 
A  happy  year  was  before  her. 
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would  consign  to  hell  the  financial  manna 
in  his  wilderness  of  poverty. 

Donbrook  surmised  from  things  Clara 
had  said  that  Wade  was  jxwr  to^y  be¬ 
cause  aU  his  life,  in  his  intolerant  inde- 
{^endence,  he  had  done  just  that.  Always 
he  had  found  something  unendurable  about 
anything  that  eased  his  way. 

It  was  as  if  he  were  jealous  lest  the 
mastery  in  which  toil  held  his  life  should  be 
challenged. 

“We’ve  never  been  able  to  keep  tenants 
on  the  other  clearin’  up  the  creek,”  Clara 
had  confided.  “Much  as  Wade  needs  the 
money,  if  their  ways  don’t  exactly  suit 
him,  he  makes  ’em  mad  so  as  they’ll  leave. 
And  nobody’s  ways  ever  exactly  suit  him. 
Nobody  works  hard  enough.” 

IT  WAS  not  Clara  who  came  up  to  sit 
beside  Donbrook’s  fire  that  night. 

He  had  gone  directly  back  to  his  cabin 
after  the  pjainful,  too  late  supper,  during 
which  the  younger  sister  had  done  her  best 
to  show  gay  and  talkative  spirits — as  if 
nothing  were  wrong. 

Lissie’s  share  in  the  talk  about  the  table 
bad  been  her  usual  one.  “Yes?”  she  would 
say  to  everything,  with  a  questioning,  up¬ 
ward  inflection,  while  her  blue  eyes  in  her 
round,  blurred  face  made  their  accustomed 
effort  to  look  alive — to  look  as  if  anything 
mattered.  “Yes?” 

Lissie’s  “Yes?”  was  a  masterpiece.  Don¬ 
brook  had  been  particularly  impressed  with 
it  this  evening.  He  poked  his  fire,  added 
some  of  the  driftwood  he’d  gathered  along 
the  creek.  Her  whole  identity  radiated  in 
his  thought  from  her  manner  of  saying  it. 

She  had  had  her  comjiensations.  There 
had  been  ever  about  her  head  the  velvet 
shadows  of  the  peaks;  in  her  ears,  the  gurgle 
of  the  creek,  the  exaggeration  of  a  brook’s 
croon,  rising  betimes  to  the  diapason  of 
a  mighty  organ.  While  yet  it  was  night 
she  began  the  day  for  her  little  world,  boil¬ 
ing  the  coffee,  frying  the  salt  bacon,  shap¬ 
ing  and  baking  the  com  pone.  Suffering, 
he  surmised,  was  no  less  articulate  in  her 
empty,  innocent  eyes  than  in  her  soul. 
The  soil  had  brewed  merciful  anesthetics. 
It  had  woven  hashish  vapors,  muting  the 
protests  of  her  heart.  Her  child’s  brain  had 
heard,  but  faintly, 

.\nd  when  you  told  her  of  the  world  be¬ 
yond  she  was  never  to  see  or  know,  she 


nodded  her  head  and  answered,  “Yes?” 
with  an  upward  inflection  of  familiarity. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  long  ago  heard  what  you 
narrated — had  eliminated  it  ere  the  telling. 
When  you  repeated  your  little  tale  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  fabrics  or  people,  of  symphonies 
with  fifty  fiddles  and  as  many  horns,  of 
Grecian  temples  with  more  pillars  than 
there  were  posts  on  all  six  porches  of  old- 
Jude  Dankey’s  house  in  Stoversville,  “Yes? 
That  so?”  came  always  the  reply. 

A  concise,  pleasant,  vacant  “Yes.”  You 
could  translate  it  literally.  “Yes,”  she 
seemed  to  imply;  “I’ve  known  all  you  tell 
me — with  satiety,  without  bitterness,  in 
familiar  preexistences  which  I  have  put 
behind  me.” 

Donbrook  mused,  too,  on  the  sinister 
thing  in  her  life,  symbolized  by  Grandma 
Barton,  dead — and  by  Wade,  who  lived. 

Clara  had  told  him  how  Wade  sometimes 
wakened  overearly  and,  thinking  it  break¬ 
fast-getting  time,  would  call  Lissie  at  per¬ 
haps  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  She 
would  stagger  from  bed,  fairly  besotted 
with  exhaustion,  and  kindle  the  fire.  And 
while  she  tottered  at  the  bread-baking  and 
the  meat-frying,  Wade  would  discover  his 
misconception  of  the  time  of  day  and  call 
through  the  logs  dividing  the  rooms: 

“Git  back  to  bed.  Ye  can  sleep  some 
more.” 

He  never  apologized  for  such  mistakes, 
said  Clara.  He  deemed  that,  in  ordering 
Lissie  back  to  bed,  he  rectified  it. 

A  sharp,  sudden  gust,  from  the  ridge-top 
blew  Donbrook’s  door  open  and  to  again 
with  a  bang.  For  once  he  had  closed  it, 
even  though  there  was  no  rain.  The  night 
had  fallen  exceptionally  chill. 

He  rose  and  fixed  a  stone  against  it  to 
hold  it  shut.  He  selected  his  book  and 
moved  his  chair  closer  to  the  fire. 

And  then  forthwith  came  the  tapping  on 
the  logs  outside  his  threshold.  He  mistook 
it  for  Clara  and  his  eyes  brightened. 

“Come  in!”  he  called.  “I’m  waiting  for 
you.” 

But  the  visitor  did  not  enter.  He  had  to 
cross  the  floor  and  fling  wide  his  door. 

“It’s  me — this  time,”  said  Lissie.  “I 
reckon  ye  don’t  expect  no  visit  from  me,” 
she  said,  embarrassed,  as  she  lumbered  in. 
“I  wouldn’t  ’a’  come,”  she  added,  “if  Wade 
could  ’a’  knowed.  He’s  gone  to  Sneerl’s 
Holler,  nearly  to  the  county  road,  to  git 
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some  hickory  saplin’  to  make  chair-bottoms 
out  of  the  bark  the  next  rainy  day.  The 
white  hickory  over  thar’s  better’n  the  black 
hickory  in  the  old  Axe  field.” 

Donbrook  had  to  insist  on  her  being 
seated. 

“That’s  a  real  nice  fire  ye’ve  built  for 
yerself — ye’re  a-learnin’  how,  1  reckon.” 

“WTiat  did  you  want  to  see  me  about, 
Lissie?”  Donbrook  asked  her  gently. 

She  sighed  deeply.  Never  before  had  he 
heard  from  her  so  human  a  sound — as  if 
from  a  heart  still  beating  to  the  realities  of 
Ufe. 

“It’s — it’s  about  Clara.  I  made  her  stay 
down  there  while  I  come  up  here.” 

“Clara?” 

“Clara’s  told  ye  about  it,  maybe.  I 
couldn’t  never  marry  ’cause  jm  and  Grand¬ 
ma  Barton  didn’t  like  the  only  man  as  ever 
wanted  me.  He  w’ent  off  to  Montana — 
blamin’  me,  I  reckon.  Wade’s  a  heap  like 
pa.  Clara  can’t  never  marry  unless  Wade 
decides  to  let  her.  She’s  been  courted  by 
quite  several.  Bash  Miggons — son  of  the 
postmaster  to  Stoversville— he’s  been  a-nag- 
gin’  her  to  have  him  for  years  now.  She 
don’t  want  Bash,  though.  Wade  ain’t  had 
to  do  no  shooin’  off  in  that  quarter.  But 
Wade — he’s  awful  like  pa  and  Grandma 
Barton — ”  She  had  made  a  tremendous 
effort.  Her  words  gave  out  like  something 
that,  being  wound  up,  stop)s  suddenly. 

“Go  on,”  he  encouraged. 

“Wade  don’t  know,”  she  began  again. 
“Not  even  Clara  don’t  know — but  I’ve  got 
saved  up  nearly  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
sellin’  the  wool  I  card  and  spin — tradin’ 
yearlin’s  and  calves  and  colts — sendin’ 
eggs  down  to  Stoversville — scrapin’  to¬ 
gether  anyways  I  could  for  twenty  years — 
since  we  first  moved  here.”  Once  more  she 
seemed  to  lose  her  thread.  Her  eyes  sought 
his  appealingly. 

She  seemed  to  be  talking  irrelevancies. 
He  did  not  know  what  reply  to  make.  He 
waited. 

“I — I  believe  ye  like  Clara — like  a  real 
close  cousin,  anyhow.  I  know  she  likes 
ye — but  it’s  all  a-goin’  to  be  spiled. 
Sooner  or  later,  ye  won’t  want  to  stay. 
Wade’ll  be  a-makin’  it  somehow  so  as  you’ll 
be  a-leavin’.  I — I  want  ye  to  be  friends 
with  Wade.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Lissie?” 

“Clara  told  me  how  ye’re  fixed.  Ye  ain’t 
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rich,  like  most  city  folks — ye’re  pore — jest 
like  we-uns.” 

He  rose  and  stood  before  the  fire.  He 
must  be  patient  while  she  circled  in 
narrowing  rings  about  her  p>oint,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

“I’ve  got  to  hurry — he  might  be  back 
any  minute.  He’s  deep  in  debt — W’ade,  I 
mean.  He  took  a  lumberin’  contract  three 
years  ago.  He  ain’t  got  no  business  sense. 
He  worked  himself  to  the  bone  and  fed  and 
paid  the  loggin’  men  all  summer.  Me  and 
Clara  cooked  for  ’em — twelve  big  men, 
hungry  three  times  a  day — and  the  money 
Wade  got  in  a  lump  from  the  B\Td  Mills 
down  to  Junalusky  was  jest  a  thousand 
dollars  less’n  they  cost  him,  with  us  cookin’ 
fer  nothin’!  He  mortgaged  the  farm.  Then, 
last  winter,  when  it  looked  like  he  might 
get  some  of  it  paid,  he  fell  fifteen  feet  from 
the  bam  roof,  where  he  was  nailin’  new 
shingles,  one  rainy  mornin’,  to  save  the  hay. 
We  didn’t  find  him  till  nigh  dinner-time, 
when  he  didn’t  answer  the  whistle.  He  was 
lyin’  jest  like  a  dead  man,  and  he  lay  two 
months,  helpless.  That  set  him  back,  and 
since  then  he’s  not  had  his  old  strength. 
I’ve  wanted  to  let  him  know  I’ve  had  the 
money,  but  something  held  me  back — 
I  thiidc  it  must  ’a’  been  Clara.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  both  of  us — and  she  be 
left  alone — I  want  to  give  the  money  to 
ye,  and  ye  jest  keep  still  and  give  it  to 
Wade  to  raise  the  mortgage  like  it  was  yer 
own — let  him  think  it’s  ye  that’s  a-doin’ 
it - ” 

“Lissie,  you  know  I  can’t  do  that!” 
“Don’t,  don’t  say  ye  can’t!  Wade’s  deep 
and  grateful  by  nature.  If  ye  done  him  a 
favor  like  that,  he’d  never  forget  it.  I 
want  Clara  to  be  happy  for  jest  one  year — 
nobody  can’t  take  that  away  from  her. 
I  want  ye  to  stay  here  a  whole  year  like 
ye’ve  planned — and  ye  can’t  do  it  unless 
ye  find  favor  with  Wade.  Ye’ve  got  the 
Macdonald  blocxi  in  ye — ye’re  proud — 
and  W’ade’s  sure  to  say  or  do  some  little 
something  that’ll  drive  ye  away.  Oh,  prom¬ 
ise  you’ll  do  it.  Cousin  Chester!  Promise!” 
Donbrook  said  laboringly, 

“Are  you  sure  it’s  a  kindness  to  Clara  for 
me  to  stay  at  all?”  > 

“Kindness?  She  ain’t  never  lived  before, 
I  tell  ye.  It’s  makin’  her  young.  It’s 
makin’  her  pretty.” 
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“But  you  know,  in  the  end,  Lissie — I 
should  have  to  go — even  if  I  stayed  out  the 
year.” 

“That  won’t  rob  her  of  a  year  that’ll  be 
behind  her — a  year  when  she  really  lived — 
her  with  all  that  joy  o’  life  in  her  nature. 
Maybe,  too,  ye  can  give  her  special  readin’ 
and  writin’  lessons  and  things  like  that,  like 
ye  proposed  the  other  day.  She  can  go 
out  and  be  a  teacher — if  she’s  ever  left 
alone.  She  can—” 

A  quick  rap  outside  the  threshold  was 
followed  by  a  voice  from  the  darkness — 
Clara’s  voice. 

“Lissie,  Lissie!  He’s  back  at  the  barn. 
I  seen  his  lantern  a-twinklin’.  He’s  like  to 
be  back  to  the  house  any  minute.” 

Lissie  made  a  frantic  signal,  implying 
that  her  mission  must  be  kept  inviolately 
secret,  even  from  Clara.  She  had  asked 
the  younger  sister  to  remain  below  while 
she  talked  to  Cousin  Chester.  But  she  had 
not  told  her  why. 

They  lingered  at  his  fire  for  a  moment, 
speaking  commonplaces. 

The  interruption  was  a  relief  to  Don- 
brook.  He  had  been  halted  at  the  very 
verge  of  a  pit  toward  which  he  was  headed 
blindfold.  The  offer,  in  its  simple  guileless¬ 
ness  of  generosity,  had  unveiled  moral  per¬ 
plexities  until  now  unsuspected.  Lissie  had 
made  clear  a  baffling  tangle,  hourly  creeping 
upon  him  with  the  spell  of  the  mountains 
to  which  he  had  come  to  find  himself. 

He  was  glad  when  both  of  them  were 
gone. 

There  must  be  nights  of  self-searching 
before  he  could  trace  out  even  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  solution — if,  indeed,  there  was 
a  solution. 

Don  BROOK  sat  long  before  his  logs  that 
night.  The  driftwood  he  had  gathered 
burned  too  quickly.  He  brought  in  an 
armful  of  the  small  green  logs  cut  by  Wade 
and  piled  between  the  two  cabins.  The 
wood  sang  like  a  teakettle  as  the  sap  boiled 
from  its  cut  ends.  After  a  while  they  re¬ 
fused  to  burn.  He  turned  them  over,  mean¬ 
ing  to  reset  the  fire,  and  withdrew  his  hand 
quickly  in  sharp  pain.  These  raw  sticks, 
gone  seemingly  cold,  stung  the  finger-tips  to 
a  blister  when  you  touched  them. 

It  was  like  memories — old  shames — half- 
forgotten  memories — regrets — nauseas. 
When  he  went  to  lied,  he  could  not  sleep. 


Clara  had  replenished  his  mattress  with 
clean  corn-shucks  and  fresh  hay  only  the 
week  before.  Ordinarily,  the  fragrance 
lulled  him,  and  the  uneven,  not  oversoft 
pillowing  was  a  stimulant  to  sleep.  To¬ 
night  it  tortured  his  nerves  like  haircloth. 

There  was  something  in  his  past  life  he 
had  deemed  unnecessary  to  tell  them,  lie- 
cause,  in  his  soaring  toward  rebirth,  it  had 
seemed  so  remote,  so  behind  him,  so  utterly 
vanished. 

But  scorching  heat  might  be  in  callow 
logs  from  which  the  flame  had  gone  out - - 

Would  Lissie  have  urged  him  to  stay, 
would  she  have  thrown  out  the  selfless  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  conciliation  of  her  brother, 
if  he  had  told  her — as  it  had  been  on  his 
lips  to  do  when  Clara  interrupted? 

He  rose,  half  dressed  himself  against  the 
cold  and  stepped  outside  the  cabin  doorway. 

Late  moonlight  lay  over  the  cove  of 
Little  White  Wing,  flicked  by  a  capricious 
cloudiness  which  all  day  long  had  played 
cat  and  mouse  with  the  threat  of  rain. 

The  scales  were  tipping  in  favor  of  a  clear 
to-morrow — tipping  ever  so  lightly — as  if 
the  weight  of  the  most  delicate  mistral 
stirring  from  the  top  of  White  Wing  Peak 
might  turn  the  balance. 

In  pool-like  spaces  of  clean,  dark  vacancy 
swam  isolated  stars  of  aggressive  luster. 
So  close  that  it  seemed  he  might  reach  out 
and  touch  it  across  the  roar  of  Little  White 
Wing  rose  a  blank,  black  flatness  where 
trees,  yet  but  half  builded,  decomposed 
the  edging  line  of  the  silhouette.  The  cabin, 
with  its  open  doorway  of  violently  wavering 
lamplight,  might  have  been  cut  from  car(l- 
board  and  pasted  on  a  back  drop.  A  hoarse 
whispering  sounded  in  his  ear.  Some  one 
had  touched  his  elbow. 

It  was  Wade. 

“So  ye’re  a-settin’  up,  too,  are  ye?  Well, 
I  reckon  it  was  meant  to  be  like  that.  I 
was  a-goin’  to  talk  with  ye  to-morrow,  but 
I  reckon  it  can  be  done  better  to-night 
with  them  two  women  asleep.  I’ve  been 
thinkin’  things  over— whether  there  was 
any  need  for  us  to  have  a  summer  boarder, 
with  our  quiet  way  of  livin’ — even  a  cousin. 
And  jest  as  I  was  decidin’  I  had  no  right  to 
make  up  my  mind  one  way  or  t’other, 
along  come  this  letter.  I  found  it  in  the 
IX)st-box  when  I  went  to  get  hickory  bark. 
I  didn’t  read  it  till  I  got  to  my  room  to  go 
to  bed.” 
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“A  letter?”  repeated  Donbrook. 

“Come  inside  your  room.  I’ll  stand  by 
while  ye  read  it  for  yerself.” 

There  was  the  exact  lack  of  mercy  in 
Wade’s  voice  that  Donbrook  had  known  it 
would  show  should  ever  he  come  to  some 
harsh  decision. 

They  entered  the  cabin  together.  Don¬ 
brook  shivered. 

“It’s  cold  in  here — colder’n  outside,” 
observed  Wade.  “Reckon  I’d  better  ^ 
nice  like  I  was  at  first  and  build  ye  a  good 
little  fire — bein’s  as  ye’ll  be  a-leavin’  so 
soon.” 

It  sounded  like  the  cruelest  irony.  Yet 
Wade  promptly  busied  himself.  In  a  mi¬ 
raculously  brief  interval  of  time  the  hearth 
was  blazing.  Wade  used  no  matches — not 
even  a  strip  of  paper.  He  raked  the  ashes 
together  with  his  hand  and  cut  little  shav¬ 
ings  from  a  stick  with  his  penknife.  Then 
he  blew  twice  or  thrice  on  coals  which  had 
glimmered  into  life  as  if  at  his  command. 

Donbrook  watched  him  with  the  fascina¬ 
tion  under  which  a  person  bound  hand  and 
foot  might  watch  a  deliberate  formality 
preceding  his  own  burning  at  the  stake. 

■f^THEN  the  blaze  filled  all  the  cabin  with . 

’  »  leaping  ruddiness,  Wade  rose  from  his 
squatting  posture  on  the  hearth.  He  drew 
the  letter  from  his  hip-p)ocket,  out  of  which 
it  had  been  projecting  all  the  while,  with 
part  of  the  inscription  plainly  visible  to 
Donbrook’s  eye.  He  had  recognized  the 
handwriting. 

In  his  stupor  he  had  no  conjecture  as  to 
how  or  why  that  writer  should  trace  him 
here  after  forgetting  his  existence  during 
four  years  of  entire  accessibility  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper. 

There  was  irony  in  that,  too.  He  had 
only  to  try  to  lose  himself,  to  hide  away 
with  his  ideals  and  his  dreams,  when  forth¬ 
with  the  woman  had  searched  him  out,  dis¬ 
covered  even  the  remote  cousins  with  whom 
he  had  sought  sanctuary.  It  was  like  her. 

He  read  the  letter  and  handed  it  back. 

“The  reading  was  hardly  necessary,”  he 
said.  “I  could  have  just  about  guessed 
what  she  would  write  to  you — granted  she 
knew  of  your  existence — knew  what  your 
good  will  must  mean  to  me.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  insult  ye,  but - ” 

“But?” 

“Ye’ve  been  a-posin’  in  sheep’s  clothin’,” 
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said  Wade.  “Ye  let  on  that  she  was  dead.” 

“There  was  no  particular  deception  in 
that,”  replied  Donbrook.  “She  was  so 
utterly  dead  to  me.” 

“Ye  never  so  much  as  mentioned  havin’ 
a  son.” 

“The  law  gave  the  boy  to  me  absolutely,” 
said  Donbrook.  “But  the  woman’s  mother 
is  a  good  woman — and  a  lonely  one.  She 
lives  on  a  little  farm  in  Vermont  with  the 
child.  It  was  safe.  The  child’s  own  mother 
would  not  see  him  often.  She  could  never 
concentrate  on  him  long  enough  to  harm 
him.” 

“We-uns  here  in  the  mountains,”  said 
Wade,  “don’t  take  so  much  stock  in  them 
there  city  divorces.  A  married  man’s  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Besides  all  that — her  side  of  the 
tale  ain’t  like  youm.  She  says  here  that  ye 
deserted  ’em  both,  that  ye  ain’t  never  done 
nothin’  toward  their  support,  that  ye’ll  let 
’em  starve — if  it  comes  to  that.” 

Donbrook’s  mouth  had  set.  What  was 
the  use?  Knowing  her  as  he  did,  he  could 
make  out  the  probable  course  of  recent 
events  prompting  the  letter — diminishing 
luck  in  her  butterfly  work  in  the  theatre — 
the  well-remembered  tawdr>’  dramatic  in¬ 
stinct  that  always  capitalize  passing  mis¬ 
fortunes  into  sounding  recriminations.  To 
berate  anything  she  could  at  such  times 
was  an  hors-d'oeuvre  in  her  gluttony  of  life. 
Whatever  mystery  the  situation  held,  it 
was  not  there. 

Once  more,  what  was  the  use?  Something 
in  him  loathed  himself  even  for  inferences 
regarding  her  made  to  Wade  already — in 
a  first  outleaping  protest  at  the  injustice. 
Were  he  to  reason  logically  with  this  moun¬ 
taineer — reason  and  prove  how,  in  every 
syllable,  her  letter  was  fundamentally  a  lie, 
the  feat  would  but  increase  Wade’s  aver¬ 
sion.  It  would  increase  his  own  aversion 
for  himself. 

The  stoic  in  Wade  would  deem  his  fight 
for  a  clean  title  against  the  accusation  of 
a  woman  and  a  mother  more  contemptible 
than  the  traits  they  claimed  to  prove. 
The  stoic  in  himself  fully  comprehended. 

“Well?”  Wade  was  wa'ting. 

From  depths  profounder  than  any  test  in 
all  his  life  behind  him  came  Donbrook’s 
sigh.  _ 

“I’ll  go,”  he  said.  “I  was  wondering  al¬ 
ready  whether  I  must  not  go.” 

But  it  was  a  death  sentence  upon  himself. 
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When  he  did  go,  the  last  strained  rallying 
of  will  to  scale  the  farthest  heights  within 
his  reach  would  be  shattered.  His  clamber¬ 
ing  feet  and  hands  would  slide  back,  strained 
and  maimed.  In  the  depths  of  a  dead  lake, 
the  faint-heard  bell,  sounding  its  silvery 
carillon  from  peaks  bathed  in  far-visioned 
beckoning  blue,  would  be  sunken.  Frogs 
would  croak  over  the  cracked  tone,  muted 
in  ooze  and  sand  and  slime. 

Wade’s  manner  altered,  softening  a  little. 

“One  thing  I  axe  of  ye — cousin.  Don’t 
leave  us  too  sudden-like.  Don’t  let  Clara 
think  I  done  it.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  she 
was  a-la)dn’  by  a  store  of  little  grudges  agin 
me  as  it  is.  They  don’t  do  no  good  in  a 
family  that’s  shrunk  down  to  jest  three, 
a-hangin’  together,  way  off  from  everybody. 
Leave  gradual-like.  I  axe  it  of  ye — cousin.’’ 

The  appeal  had  its  spark  of  comfort,  of 
compensation  for  Donbrook.  This  upright 
mountaineer,  with  the  character  of  granite, 
who  had  cheated  no  man,  who  had  beggared 
himself  paying  debts  another  would  have 
eluded,  who  guarded  the  fading  clan  of  the 
old  Scotch-Irish  stock  like  some  ancient 
Roman  holding  a  narrow  mountain  pass 
against  an  encroaching  world — this  Spartan 
who  would  defy  blackest  destiny  from  the 
rack — even  he  deemed  the  stranger  in  his 
house  worthy  the  asking  of  a  favor.  Even 
he  had  sensed  the  danger  of  a  too  crucial 
resentment  in  a  sister.  He  had  no  realiza¬ 
tion  of  how  he  groveled.  But  Donbrook 
knew. 

“It  shall  be  as  you  wish  it  to  be  in  every 
way,”  he  said.  “I  tell  you  again,  I  was 
debating  on  my  going  when  you  found  me 
to-night.” 

“I  promise,  in  turn,  not  to  blacken  ye  to 
her,”  said  Wade.  “See!” 

With  a  quick,  intolerant  gesture,  he  flung 
the  letter  he  had  asked  Donbrook  to  read 
into  the  fire.  It  blazed  with  an  outlicking 
red  like  brimstone  and  vanished  in  an 
instant.  Not  even  a  film  of  charred  ash 
recorded  it. 

Donbrook  thought,  “That,  also,  is  well— 
since  your  object  is  to  keep  yourself  un¬ 
sullied  in  your  sister’s  eyes.” 

.\  smile  played  faintly  on  his  drawn  face. 

Wade  knitted  his  brows.  Something  in 
Donbrook’s  smile  reached  him. 

“I’m  honest  about  it,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
want  her  to  think  hard  on  ye.  That 
wouldn’t  do  no  good,  neither.” 


Donbrook  nodded. 

“It  wouldn’t — unless  I  myself  could  make 
her  think  hard  of  me.  In  that  case,  it 
might.” 

“I  leave  all  that  to  ye,”  said  Wade. 
“Ye’ll  be  here  now  maybe  a  week  more. 
Five  or  six  days,  anyhow.  Everything 
gradual-like.” 

“Five  or  six  days  more,”  rejjeated  Don¬ 
brook,  in  the  dead  tone  of  one  memorizing 
a  lesson.  To  himself  he  said,  “You  compli¬ 
ment  me  more  than  I  would  have  thought 
possible.”  And  the  thought,  reflecting  itself 
again  in  his  smile,  made  Wade  uneasy.  The 
mountain  farmer  made  his  retreat  awk¬ 
wardly. 

Donbrook  followed  him  outside  the  cabin. 

The  night  was  quieting.  Spring  moved 
in  the  moonlight,  dim,  traUing  to  its  per¬ 
fumes.  Only  five  or  six  days  left  him. 

ILT  E  HAD  witnessed,  thus  far,  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  pageant  along  White 
Wing — heading  the  processional  a  coppery 
and  golden  maple  by  the  spring-house — a 
precocious  flaunt,  jocularly  autumnal,  like 
a  waggish  girl  donning  the  finery  of  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  matron.  Then  the  snowy  drifting 
of  the  service  trees — such  a  persistent  bridal 
evocation,  lasting  almost  since  Wade’s 
team  and  wagon  had  brought  him  across  the 
saddle-pass  of  Atoah,  from  Stoversville, 
a  month  ago. 

The  bellwood’s  tinkle  of  jjendent  gossa¬ 
mer  was  following  close  on  the  service,  and 
both  were  dimming  before  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  dogwo^  blossoms,  still  a  wan 
green  of  low  visibility  but  bleachening  day 
by  day  above  his  cabin,  along  the  black  line 
of  wo^s  where  the  snake  fence  dangled,  as 
if  ready  to  fall  when  quickening  ecstacies 
should  snap  its  thread. 

Accomp>anying  all  this  had  been  the  silent 
fluttering  of  white  and  blue  violets  every¬ 
where  from  the  ground,  the  alighting  of 
scarlet  cup  like  carnivorous  butterflies  in 
the  open  meadows,  the  hand-flung  largess  of 
a  myriad  nameless  little  scented  flowers. 

Only  five  or  six  days  more— a  week  at 
most! 

He  would  miss  even  the  foaming  float  of 
the  dogwood  at  its  climax,  as  it  rolled  with 
the  blinding  sumptuousness  of  an  avalanche 
across  millions  of  new  leaves  weaving  their 
lavender  mists. 

And  there  was  to  be,  but  not  for  him,  the 
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mountain-laurel,  following  the  azalea — 
grottoes  of  the  most  evanescent  coral  ever 
dreamed — gardens  of  a  Japanese  Klingsor — 
pink  sea-caves,  meet  to  the  undulance  of 
rose-white  geishas  turned  mermaids,  float¬ 
ing,  sporting  in  the  liquid,  lethargic  am¬ 
bience — the  climax  of  the  mountain  bac¬ 
chanal. 

And  then — but  not  for  him! — the  finale 
of  spring’s  ritual,  while  the  music  of  the 
motley  receded,  wafting  back — the  rhodo¬ 
dendron  blooms — candelabra  held  aloft  by 
the  last  lush-stepping  acolyte  of  revek 
deafeningly  delicate! 

And  Clara? 

He  stifled  the  sigh  that  all  but  shuddered 
through  him.  He  might  have  known.  It 
was  but  the  set  way  of  the  thing  called 
“living.” 

SHE  left  her  garden-hoeing  next  morning 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  post-box.  It 
was  three  miles  distant.  The  mail-boy 
from  Stoversville  p)assed  this  box,  usually 
on  muleback,  collecting  or  leaving  letters  if 
there  happened  to  be  any.  Little  WTiite 
Wing  Valley  was  twelve  miles  away  from 
the  town,  but  its  postal  designation  was; 
“Stoversville,  N.  C.,  R.  F.  D.  Route  4.” 

There  was  a  steep  trail  over  the  ridge 
which  cut  the  distance  in  half.  But  its 
dizzy  climb  and  plunge  were  feats  which 
took  away  the  breath  and  forbade  conversa¬ 
tion.  Clara  and  Chester  took  the  little 
used  old  logging-road  instead.  It  followed 
the  windings  of  the  creek — but  high  above 
—trailing  languidly  along  the  mountain¬ 
sides,  asserting  a  mild,  mellow  patience 
with  the  difficulti^  it  encounter^,  ever 
ready  ior  compromise,  turning  back  upon 
itself,  eating  its  own  threats,  so  to  speak, 
yet  winning  out  and  arriving  at  the  broad 
county  highway  against  odds  of  steepness, 
unyielding  stone  and  jutting  crag. 

Finely  meshed  odors  of  early  spring, 
playing  over  it,  were  largely  negative  in  the 
great  ozonic  freshness  which  swallowed 
them  up.  Now  and  then  in  the  ancient  cuts 
some  pit  of  mossy  earth  hoarded  the  scent 
of  arbutus.  The  early-blooming  service, 
which  had  grown  whiter  in  the  bygone 
week,  was  often  dimming  now  into  a  p)ale- 
ness  that  glimmered  like  the  passing  of 
a  ghost  among  lacy  twigs.  Across  the  ravine 
White  Wing,  whenever  the  road  broke 
into  the  open,  splotches  on  the  gaunt  be- 
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shadowed  steeps  were  like  marks  from  a 
giant  thumb  dipped  in  bright-green  p>aint. 
Donbrook  was  reminded  of  certain  camou¬ 
flages  on  vast  gray-black  battle-ships — 
loose  green  daubs  flung  by  a  coarse  bristle 
brush. 

An  etched  ocean  of  morning  sounds — 
birds  reechoing  each  other  against  the  Little 
White  Wing,  which  far  below  them  seemed 
to  have  suMued  its  hubbub  to  the  trickling 
of  a  rill — abashed  by  the  unfearing  open¬ 
ness  of  the  wine-golden  day. 

It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  begin, 
here  and  now,  his  campaign  of  preparation 
for  his  departure — something  that  must  be 
made  to  seem  natural  to  her,  that  must  give 
her  no  shock,  as  little  disappointment,  as 
little  pain,  if  pain  it  must  be,  as  might  be. 
The  morning  was  too  perfect.  Her  eyes 
shone.  Her  slate-blue  gown  was  festive 
with  touches  of  unconscious  coquetry. 

When  he  had  proposed  the  walk  for  the 
mail,  she  had  rushed  into  the  house  from  her 
hoeing  and  emerged  wearing'  the  tan  shoes 
never  worn  before  save  when  they  had 
preaching  at  the  schoolhouse  on  Panther 
Creek  every  fourth  Sunday.  She  had 
drawn  round  her  waist  a  belt  of  ribbon  into 
which  she  had  pricked  some  of  the  service 
blossoms  gathered  yesterday. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  winding  ascent  she 
had  stopped  and  broken  off  a  twig  of  young 
budded  maple  to  add  to  these. 

“WTiite  flowers  need  something  to  set  ’em 
off  against  this  blue,”  she  explained. 
“Them  maple  sprouts  are  the  only  thing  in 
the  woods  that  show  any  live  color — till  the 
wild  honeysuckle  sets  to  bloomin’.” 

“W’ild  honeysuckle”  was  the  local  name 
for  the  azalea,  which  would  lick  out  in 
flame  when  the  season  should  be  more  ad¬ 
vanced — orange  and  blood-red  and  yellow, 
running  from  warm  to  pale,  in  great  livid 
splotches,  all  over  the  mountainsides. 

That  was  one  of  the  things  he  had  not 
looked  upon  since  childhood,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  not  to  see  again. 

W'here  the  road  rounded  the  last  spur  in 
sunny  openness  before  its  descent  she  ar¬ 
rested  the  monologue  of  her  blithe  talk  to 
break  an  overhanging  bough  of  wild  crab- 
apple  coming  into  blossom  before  its  time. 

She  was  telling  him  once  more  of  the  old 
log  house  on  the  Santeetlah,  set  in  the 
garden  her  mother  made  and  tended.  This 
childhood,  plainly  a  happy  one,  was  some- 
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thing  of  which  she  never  wearied.  It  was 
clearer  and  clearer  to  Donbrook  why  Lissie 
longed  to  have  him  stay  out  his  year. 
Lissie  understood  Clara’s  faculty  for  living 
all  her  joys  over  and  over  again. 

“When  it  comes  summer,  and  the  rains 
have  stopped,  and  my  beans  and  onions  are 
all  set,”  she  ran  on,  “we’ll  take  two  or  three 
days  off  and  go  over  to  the  old  Santeetlah 
place.  I’ve  always  wanted  Wade  to  take  me 
back  sometime,  but  he  puts  off  every¬ 
thing,  year  after  year.  Nothing  need  hin¬ 
der  this  summer — with  ye  here  to  go  with 
me.  It’s  a  lot  of  hard  climbing,  both  goin’ 
and  cornin’ — but  we’ll  take  all  day  each 
way.  The  Hawkins  are  a-livin’  there  now. 
They’ll  be  right  much  glad  to  see  us  and 
keep  us  overnight.  They  say  the  place  is 
all  run  down  and  the  garden  gone — but 
it’ll  be  satisfyin’,  somehow,  to  see  it  once 
more.  Ye’d  like  to  go  now — maybe?” 

“I’d  like  to — yes,  Clara — you  know  that 
without  asking  me — but - ” 

Her  face  fell.  She  missed  in  him  the 
eagerness  she  had  so  confidently  expected. 

“Maybe,  though,  ye  mightn’t  want  to 
walk  so  long  and  hard.  There’s  lots  of 
easier  places  we  can  go  to,  once  it’s  straight 
dry  weather — just  as  pretty,  maybe.” 

“It’s  not  the  weather — or  the  walking. 
I  don’t  get  half  enough  of  either.  I’m  writ¬ 
ing  much  too  much — while  all  these  marvels 
of  beauty  slip  by  me — so  fast  they  take  my 
breath.  But — has  it  ever  occurred  to  you, 
Clara? — I  might  not  be  able  to  stay  here. 
Things  might  happen — in  the  North,  you 
know — things  connected  with  my  work — 
business  affairs - ” 

He  could  see  the  light  in  her  soul  go 
dark. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  clutching  the  flowers  at 
her  waist  and  reloosening  her  fingers  help¬ 
lessly.  “Ye  mustn’t  go — no  matter  what 
happ)ens!” 

“But  you  yourself  have  realized — haven’t 
you? — little  things  might  happen' — many 
things.  Wade  might  need  the  cabin,  for 
instance,  for  the  hands  he’ll  have  to  hire  if 
he  takes  on  another  lumber  contract.  He 
spoke  of  it  yesterday.” 

The  girl  gulped.  Then  she  smiled 
bravely. 

“I  kjiow  he  did.  I  was  right  on  the  point 
of  threatenin’  him  about  it.  I  was  goin’  to 
tell  him  Inssie  and  me  would  both  leave 
before  we’d  let  him  put  all  that  work  on  us 


again — cookin’  and  washin’  for  eight  or  ten 
men — and  nothin’  but  more  debt  in  the 
end.  I  was  goin’  to  scare  him.  I’d  be 
bluffin’  a  little  about  Lissie — she’d  never 
leave  him  if  he  put  brandin ’-irons  to  her 
feet  to  spur  her  to  work  faster.  But  I  ain’t 
Lissie.  I  would! 

“Or,  anyhow,”  she  added,  feeling  she  had 
gone  a  little  far,  “I’m  peart  enough  to  make 
him  believe  I  would.  But  listen.  Cousin’ 
Chester;  Wade  didn’t  mean  one  word  of 
what  he  was  a-sayin’.  He  threatens  another 
lumber  contract  whenever  he  feels  dis¬ 
couraged  and  out  o’  sorts.  And  when  he  got 
up  this  mornin’  it  was  all  gone.  He  was 
gentler  than  he’s  been  since  before  he  got 
the  fall  from  the  barn  roof.  He  spoke 
kindly  of  ye,  too.  Cousin  Chester.  Mark 
my  word — he’s  goin’  to  end  up  by  likin’  ye 
as  much  as  Lissie  and  me.  Lissie  said  so,  ' 
too — last  night  in  the  night.  Ye’d  end  up 
by  winnin’  Wade  over,  she  said — and  when 
Lissie  forms  an  opinion,  it’s  because  she 
knows  why.  She  don’t  form  them  often.” 

He  could  not  argue  the  subject  further. 
Her  faith  was  too  insistent.  He  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  strength  of  his  will  for  that 
day.  To-morrow  he  would  have  to  begin 
where  he  had  left  off. 

Drops  of  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead. 
He  brushed  them  away. 

“It’s  gettin’  warm  as  summer,”  she  said, 
noting  the  gesture. 

'  I  'HE  old  road  crossed  the  creek  at  the 
exact  p>oint  where  it  turned  into  the 
highway.  Teams  had  to  ford  the  stream. 
But  there  was  an  ample,  easy  foot-log, 
hewn  flat.  Four  rural-delivery  boxes  stood 
at  its  farther  end,  pigeon-cotes,  balanced  on 
narrow  p)oles,  like  squat  hydrocephalic 
sentinels  standing  at  attention.  One  of  the 
pigeon-cotes  bore  the  name  of  McKenna. 

Clara  peered  into  it. 

“Bud  Trull  ain’t  been  along  this  mornin’ 
yet,”  she  said.  “Them  mule-tracks  is 
yesterday’s.” 

They  sat  waiting  on  the  bank  of  Little 
White  Wing,  their  feet  dangling  on  the 
stones. 

A  little  spurt  of  dust  in  the  distance  and 
the  leisurely  muffled  sound  of  hoofs  heralded 
the  approach  of  the  mail. 

But  Bud  Trull  was  not  on  duty  to-day. 
A  woman  rode  astride  a  horse  with  the  mail- 
bags  flung  in  front  of  her.  She  wore  a 
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fchalfi  skirt,  adjusted  but  not  divided. 
A  soldier’s  overseas  cap  was  set  co- 
quettishly  on  her  befrizzed  hair.  Her  man¬ 
ner  was  resolutely  debonair,  her  face  sharp¬ 
nosed,  prying,  bereft  of  freshness,  yet  not 
devoid  of  force.  There  was  a  sharp  cast  in 
one  of  her  eyes  and  a  rather  malicious  light 
in  both. 

Clara  had  recognized  her  the  instant  her 
horse  had  turned  the  curve  where  the  high¬ 
way  rounded  an  old  Cherokee  Indian  field. 

“Well,  I  declare!”  she  exclaimed,  but 
without  evidence  of  especial  pleasure.  “If  it 
ain’t  Mrs.  Miggons— deliverin’  the  White 
Wing  mail  herself!  Bud  must  be  on  a 
drunk.” 

“Mrs.  Miggons?” 

“The  wife  of  the  postmaster  over  to 
Stoversville.  I  thought  jest  everybody 
knowed  her." 

Mrs.  miggons  had  something  for 
them  both — a  bulky  parcel-post  pack¬ 
age  for  Clara,  a  letter  for  Donbrook.  She 
eyed  them  with  intensive  scrutiny  as  she 
made  the  delivery,  following  a  not  overly 
cordial  exchange  of  “Howdy’s”  between  her¬ 
self  an  Clara. 

Eying  them  thus,  with  the  baneful 
rigidity  of  her  cast  eye  somehow  refusing 
to  be  jocular,  she  essayed  to  jest  with  Clara 
with  the  privileged  familiarity  of  old-ac¬ 
quaintanceship. 

“Havin’  a  good  time  as  I’ve  interrupted?” 
she  joshed.  “Three  mile  away  from  home — 
and  home  itself  at  the  jumpin’-off  place  in 
Hepsidam’s  wilderness!” 

Clara  went  very  pink  under  her  tan. 
“Meet  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Miggons.  My 
cousin  —  Mr.  Chester  Donbrook  —  from 
New  York.” 

The  self-appointed  deputy  for  Bud  Trull 
accepted  the  introduction  with  a  nod  that 
refused  to  be  impressed  and  without  prof¬ 
fering  her  hand. 

“Oh  ye  can’t  tell  me  anything  about 
them  city  fellers.”  Mrs.  Miggons  reined  her 
horse  back  into  the  county  road  and 
spoke  over  her  shoulder.  “I  was  mighty 
nigh  raised  in  a  city  myself.  Cousin  Don¬ 
brook!  Not  all  of  us  down  hereabouts  is 
hill-hills!” 

^  Her  horse  resumed  its  interrupted  jog. 
She  clucked  to  it  and  added  something 
neither  of  them  could  quite  catch  with 
heightened  hilarity. 
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“Oh,  what  I  don’t  know  about  him!”  she 
called  back. 

A  sharp  rise  where  the  trees  began  blotted 
out  Mrs.  Miggons  and  her  mail-sacks. 
Clara  shook  her  head. 

“She’s  an  awful  woman,  I  believe.  W’hat 
Leslie  Miggons  ever  saw  in  her!  And  him 
a  widower  with  grown-up  sons!” 

“I  seem  to  have  heard  of  one  of  the  sons,” 
teased  Donbrewk.  “They  call  him  ‘Bash’ — 
don’t  they — an  occasional  caller  at  Little 
White  Wing  farm?” 

“Now,  Cousin  Chester,”  she  implored, 
“don’t  ye  start  up  that  nonsense.  He 
won’t  be  a-callin’  no  more — that  I  can 
say — and  could  ’a’  said  long  afore  you — ” 
She  caught  herself,  reddening  painfully.  “I 
never  wanted  nothin’  by  the  name  of  Mig¬ 
gons!”  she  snapped  out. 

“I’ll  be  good,”  promised  Donbrook,  still 
smiling. 

Some  recollection  forced  the  girl’s  em- 
harassment  into  the  background. 

“But  that  stepmother’s  been  the  worst 
influence  that  ever  happened  in  them  boys’ 
lives — or  in  all  Stoversville,  for  that  matter. 
Just  one  party  after  another  at  the  old 
home  where  their  own  good  Christian 
mother  died  only  four  years  ago — with  the 
moonshine  com  whisky  i)assed  round  in 
gourds  out  at  their  spring-house — and  if  she 
don’t  outright  help  ’em  at  it,  she’s  at  no 
pains,  anyhow,  to  hinder.  She  don’t  like 
any  of  us  McKennas.  Wade  once  panned 
her  out  good  and  plenty  about  lettin’  the 
Stoversville  boys  git  drunk  at  her  dances. 
Her  talk  must  ’a’  turned  a  lot  of  folks 
against  W^de.” 

“There  I’m  sure  you’re  wrong,”  said  Don¬ 
brook.  “Wade  has  the  respect  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  within  a  fifty-mile  radius 
of  his  farm.  I  learned  all  about  that — that 
night  the  mail-hack  brought  me  into  Sto¬ 
versville.  Every  man  speaks  of  his  straight¬ 
forwardness — his  truth,  uprightness  and 
honor.” 

She  glowed  at  the  praise. 

“Oh  it’s  good  to  hear  ye  a-sayin’  that! 
I’m  so  glad  ve  don’t  dislike  Wade — so 
glad!” 

“You’re  forgetting  your  parcel-post  bun¬ 
dle,”  he  reminded  her. 

"And  ye  yer  letter.” 

He  half  averted  his  face,  seeming  to  be 
watching  a  marvelous  scarlet  bird  with 
coal-bla(±  wings  that  alighted  for  an  mstant 
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in  the  old  Indian  held,  like  an  ignited 
brand  flung  from  an  unseen  hand. 

His  letter  was  directed  in  the  ominous 
writing  which  had  projected  from  Wade’s 
pocket  as  he  squatted  to  build  the  Are. 

“Let’s  open  the  bundle,”  he  proposed, 
playing  at  boyishness,  exaggerating  his 
eagerness. 

“Ye’re  just  like  me,”  she  laughed.  “I 
love  to  open  ’em.  I  never  want  to  wait.” 

He  cut  the  knotted  string  with  his  pen¬ 
knife.  Foldings  of  slate-blue  linen  met  their 
eyes.  The  sender  had  enclosed  a  note,  in 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  postal  regula¬ 
tions. 

“Ye  read  it  to  me,”  she  suggested. 
“Ye  know  how  slow  us  mountain  folks  are 
when  we  figger  out  handwritin’  we’re  not 
used  to.” 

He  read  aloud,  deciphering  the  trembling, 
elongated  scrawl  so  slowly  that  elimination 
was  easy.  The  words  he  read  aloud  were: 

“Dear  Cwra  McKenna: 

“I’m  sendijig  you  a  blue-linen  gown  which  be¬ 
longed  to  my  daughter.  They  tell  me  you’re  a  pretty 
girl.  I  hopte  you  will  like  it,  my  dear,  and  that  it 
will  add  a  det^  of  further  content  in  what  must  be 
a  happy  summer  in  your  life.  A  lonely  old  woman 
wishes  you - ” 

He  paused,  omitting  phrases  in  which 
she  coupled  Clara’s  name  with  his  own. 

“  ‘Wishes  you  joy  and  prosperity,’  ”  he 
read  on,  and  stopped  again.  “It’s  signed 
‘Mrs.  Evelyn  Markham,’  ”  he  concluded, 
“with  a  parenthesis  round  the  ‘Mrs.’  ” 
His  hand  crumpled  the  note,  as  if  absently. 
“My  wife’s  mother,”  he  added. 

She  was  deeply  moved. 

“Yer  dead  wife!  And  this  was  one  of 
her  pretty  dresses — ^and  ye  must  ’a’  wrote 
her  mother  to  send  it  to  me.  That  was 
mighty  good  of  ye.  Cousin  Chester.” 

He  was  at  a  total  loss.  Supplementing 
the  dull  ache  that  had  been  recurrent  in  his 
brain  since  the  interview  with  Wade  before 
dawn,  here  was  more  of  the  baffling,  hound¬ 
ing  mystery. 

Not  only  had  they  traced  him  here — they 
knew  of  W’ade — knew,  it  would  seem,  of 
stirrings  in  the  heart  of  this  girl  that  he  had 
never  until  yesternight  admitted  to  his 
own  innermost  consciousness. 

The  aging  woman  who  kept  his  boy 
meant  him  no  harm.  She  was  but  a  duped 
instrument  of  torture  in  the  hands  of  the 
other. 


There  is  a  swift-winged,  iridescent  insect 
that  is  agile  at  the  business  of  sudden  dart¬ 
ing  stings.  It  is  called  the  gadfly.  Once 
the  woman  who  had  borne  his  name  and 
borne  him  a  child  had  wrung  that  epithet 
from  him. 

How  she  made  him  eat  the  word! 

Clara  was  repeating: 

“So  wonderful  kind  of  ye.  Cousin 
Chester!  I’ve  always  wanted  to  own  just 
one  real  city  dress.  And  ye  even  wrote 
her  about  my  color  a-bein’  this  soft  kind  of 
faded  slate-blue — though  I’d  never  known 
it  myself  until  ye  told  me - ” 

“No — no!”  he  broke  in  fiercely.  “Make 
no  mistake — I  didn’t  write  that  to  her. 
The  color  is  just  a  coincidence.  Life’s  full 
of  them — full  of  all  manner  of  strange 
things!” 

“Ye’ve  gone  and  mussed  her  letter  all 
up,”  she  chided.  “And  I  want  to  keep  it. 
Poor  old  woman — all  her  children  married 
and  gone,  or  dead,  I  reckon — like  ourn!” 

“Will  you  let  me  hold  this  note,  Clara?” 
he  asked  her.  “Not  long.  Just  until  to¬ 
morrow — or  next  day.  Then  you  can  have 
it  back — to  keep  as  a  souvenir.” 

She  could  conceive  nothing  amiss  in  any 
suggestion  which  came  from  him. 

“W'hen  ye  give  it  back.  I’ll  lay  it  away,” 
she  murmured,  “among  the  things  I 
treasure.” 

She  had  forgotten  altogether  that  other 
letter  which  he  had  thrust  unread  into  his 
flannel  shirt. 

“Suppose  we  take  the  short  trail,”  he 
suggested,  “and  hurry  home — so  that  you 
can  try  on  the  dress.” 

CROSSING  by  the  short  trail  was  his 
inspiration.  Its  steepness  compelled 
silence.  He  let  her  lead  the  way,  lest  un¬ 
wittingly  in  his  distraction  he  might  hurry 
her. 

The  climb,  precipitous  as  a  tilted  ladder, 
taxed  her  strength.  They  had  to  sit  and 
rest  at  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

Then  she  remembered  what  he  prayed 
she  would  keep  forgetting. 

“Why  not  read  yer  letter  now,”  she  asked 
him. 

“Something  tells  me  it  isn’t  going  to  be 
a  pleasant  letter,”  he  replied.  “That’s  why 
I  don’t  read  it — with  you  looking  on.” 

“Then  I  won’t  watch  ye,”  ^e  returned 
incorrigibly.  “I’ll  go  over  to  that  spring 
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and  get  a  drink — ye  can  read  while  my 
back  is  turned.” 

She  moved  away  toward  the  spring  which 
gusher!  from  under  a  boulder,  a  hundred 
feet  off  the  trail. 

He  drew  the  letter  from  his  shirt.  She 
lingered  at  the  spring  long  enough  to  give 
him  plenty  of  time. 

When  she  returned,  he  put  a  flat  question 
to  her. 

“This  postmaster’s  second  wife,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “this  Mrs.  Miggons — is  there  anything 
actually  dangerous  about  her,  Clara?  I 
mean,  is  she  capable  of  anything  definitely 
treacherous  or  malicious?” 

“I  don’t  know — ”  hesitated  the  girl.  “I 
wouldn’t  put  her  above  it.” 

She  regarded  the  subject  as  hardly  worth 
discussion.  Yet  she  herself  harked  back  to 
it  as  they  started  the  downward  home¬ 
stretch. 

“Old  Thed  Miggons  met  her  when  he 
took  a  trip  down  to  Atlanta.  She  claims 
to  ’a’  been  a  high-paid  telephone  operator, 
or  something  fine  like  that.  But  she  don’t 
say  so  much  about  her  origins  before  she 
went  there.  She  comes  from  a  whisky- 
makin’  set  back  of  Cheohy.” 

“I  see.” 

Again  the  path,  now  down-dropping,  was 
too  steep  for  talking.  They  could  only  call 
out  little  breathless  monosyllables  to  each 
other.  They  slipped  and  balanced  and  ran. 
The  woorls  thinned  suddenly  to  their  right, 
and  far  below  them  glimmered  the  green 
of  Wade’s  clearing  on  Little  White  Wing. 
They  had  the  sense  of  eagles,  poised  awing, 
and  circling  at  their  own  free  pleasure  to¬ 
ward  the  earth. 

The  gleam  of  the  valley  beckoned, 
flickering  in  and  out.  They  seemed  to  dally 
with  it.  They  seemed  lords  of  levitation. 

In  the  exhilaration  of  speed,  of  wide- 
^g  skyey  spaces  linked  but  not  fettered 
in  chained  blue  peaks,  the  weight  lifted 
from  the  soul  of  the  man.  The  winds  were 
a  wine  upwelling  beneath  him.  The  tighten¬ 
ing  clutch  of  his  sense  of  loss — of  something 
nearly  gained  and  now  slipping,  slipping 
from  a  wearied,  loosening  grip — he  felt  it 
no  more. 

The  day,  the  hour,  this  girl,  these  moun¬ 
tains — they  were  the  realities  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  shutting  out  whatever  had  been  or 
was  yet  to  be.  He  flung  his  soul  to  the 
mountain  winds,  his  exaltations  stinging  its 
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roar  about  his  ears,  as  bubbles  sting  the 
liquid  in  a  vat  of  golden  amber. 

“It’s  like  soaring!”  he  called  out  to  her 
as  she  plunged,  laughing,  below  and  beyond 
him.  “Like  soaring!  Only — we  do  it  down¬ 
ward,  instead  of  up!” 

They  reached  the  house  as  Lissie  set 
the  midday  dinner  on  the  table.  Wade 
had  gone  way  over  Tellico  way,  she  told 
them,  rounding  in  some  stray  yearlings  for 
the  spring  branding.  He  would  not  be 
back  before  night. 

They  had  never  eaten  so  animated  a 
meal  together.  When  Lissie  was  clearing 
away  the  dishes,  Clara  shut  herself  in  the 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  roofed  open¬ 
ing  dividing  the  cabin.  In  a  little  while  she 
called  merrily  to  her  sister. 

Their  boarder  smoked  outside  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney. 
Then  she  came  out  wearing  the  slate-blue 
linen,  followed  by  Lissie. 

It  looked  awkward  up>on  her.  He  tried 
to  assure  her  how  becoming  it  was.  But 
the  enthusiasm  he  had  shown  about  her 
old  faded  blue  cotton  w^as  lacking.  She  knew 
it.  The  finery  bedraggled  her. 

Sensing  the  difference  in  his  tone,  she 
drooped  yet  more  in  the  unacclimated 
daintiness. 

“I  don’t  feel  right  in  it,”  she  said.  “Such 
things  ain’t  meant  for  ignoramuses  like  us, 
I  reckon.” 

“Clara,  I’d  be  ashamed!”  protested 
Lissie.  “It  looks  jest  grand.” 

The  artist  in  Donbrook  perceived  what 
was  wrong. 

“You  must  try  to  feel  a  little  artificial  for 
that  sort  of  thing,”  he  explained.  “You 
must  strut  a  bit — ‘put  on  airs,’  as  you  would 
say.  Clothes  of  that  tvpe  compel  you  to. 
They  simply  eat  you  up  if  you  don’t.” 

He  drew  her  inside  to  the  splotched  look¬ 
ing-glass  of  her  bureau.  He  w'ound  the 
black  satin  which  encased  the  high  out¬ 
standing  collar  of  the  gown  closer  about  her 
neck.  He  gripped  her  shoulders  like  a 
sculptor  shaping  his  clay.  She  lifted  her 
chin. 

“Oh,  I  begin  to  see!”  she  cried;  and  there 
woke  within  her  the  spark  of  the  actress 
which  is  in  nearly  every  woman  and  which 
had  lain  dormant  until  this  instant  of  her 
life. 

All  the  lines  of  her  body  as  she  stood 
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underwent  some  strange  transmutation.  It 
was  magical — nearly  uncanny.  It  half 
frightened  him. 

“.\m  I  a-shapin’  up  to  it  right — now?” 
she  asked. 

He  would  not  have  dared  show  sign  of  the 
contradictory  emotions  struck  from  him  by 
the  pictures  she  evoked — as  if  at  the  wand 
of  a  conjurer. 

“That’s  the  idea,”  he  said  merely. 
“You’re  catching  on.” 

She  was  now  gaily  in  the  spirit.  She 
snatched  from  a  nail  her  old  working-hat — 
her  flapping  farmer’s  straw.  It  was  all  but 
lichened  with  the  discoloration  of  many 
rains.  Its  cotton  band  had  long  ago  been 
removed.  For  a  while  her  swift  fingers 
were  busy,  shaping,  pinching,  adjusting, 
cocking  up  one  side  of  the  broad  rim,  folding 
down  another.  From  somewhere  in  the 
pell-mell  of  the  top  bureau  drawer  she  pro¬ 
duced  a  tattered  mass  of  slate-blue  cotton 
veiling  and  crushed  and  wound  and  turned 
its  frayed  ends  under  about  the  crown.  She 
adjusted  the  resculptured  head-gear  above 
her  low-hanging  black  hair,  poising  her  head 
before  the  mirror,  shifted  its  angles  and 
contours,  putting  in  pins  here,  taking 
them  out  there.  In  a  flash  she  had 
turned,  facing  Lissie  and  Chester,  holding 
her  pose. 

“Now!”  she  announced— like  one  raising 
a  curtain  on  herself. 

“You  little  fashion-plate!”  gasped  Don- 
brook.  “You  little  f)eacock!” 

Never  could  he  have  dreamed  such  a 
miracle.  The  twilight  of  the  log  room 
effaced  details  that  might  have  been  flaws 
in  the  illusion.  Here,  caught  for  an  instant 
by  some  dormant  intelligence  suddenly  set 
free  within  her,  the  very  sprite  of  fa^ion 
fluttered  captive — charm,  nonchalance, 
pretty  vanity. 

“A  person  ’ud  swear  ye’d  stepped  right 
out  of  one  of  them  style-pictures,”  declared 
Lissie. 

The  girl  made  a  little  gesture  of  loosening 
something  from  the  tips  of  her  curved 
fingers.  She  blew  on  them  lightly  with  her 
lips. 

“Shoo!”  she  addressed  the  imaginary  but¬ 
terfly.  “Now  he’s  gone.  Ye  and  Lissie 
can’t  nm  after  him  fast  enough  to  catch 
him.  Get  back  to  yer  writin’.  Cousin 
Chester.  I’ve  got  to  put  on  my  old  cotton 
skirt  and  finish  my  day’s  hoein’.” 


Clara  had  not  erred  in  deeming  that 
her  brother  had  somehow  relented  toward 
Chester. 

Having  pronounced  sentence  irrevocably, 
Wade’s  confidence  in  the  loyalty  with  whid 
the  condemned  would  carry  it  out  never 
faltered.  After  all,  the  old  Macdonald 
blood  was  in  this  stranger-cousin’s  vems. 
The  Macdonalds  never  did  things  sneakily. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  mountain 
farmer  that  he  saw  no  inconsistency  in  the 
attitude.  He  was  not  equal  to  self-scrutiny 
of  all  the  complexes  which  made  him  wish 
the  fellow  gone — as  he  wi.shed  nearly  every¬ 
body  gone.  He  did  not  know  that  em¬ 
bedded  in  his  nature  was  an  insular  strain. 
It  would  have  suited  him  had  the  forests 
about  his  clearing  been  unnavigable  oceans. 

WHEN  he  returned  for  supper  after  his 
long,  invigorating  day  away  from  the 
plow  in  the  Tellico  heights,  he  was  almost 
gracious.  He  pressed  Donbrook  to  linger  by 
the  household  fire.  He  questioned  him  about 
the  way  men  earned  a  hving  on  a  great  city 
newspaper.  He  was  astounded  to  learn 
that  many  dailies  issued  a  fresh  edition 
every  hour. 

“Well  I’ll  be  doggoned!”  he  marveled. 
“I  thought  writin’  was  lazy  work.” 

Clara  could  scarce  suppress  the  signs  of 
her  happiness.  Things  were  working  out 
right,  ^ter  all.  Wade  would  not  goad  him 
into  leaving.  A  happy  year  was  before  her. 
She  did  not  need  to  think  of  after  that. 
When  Donbrook  rose  to  leave  them,  he 
said  to  Wade: 

“Out  at  my  cabin  is  something  I’d  like 
to  show  you.  The  girls  aren’t  invited  this 
time.  I’m  sorry.” 

“Girls!”  derided  Clara.  “Mighty  old 
girls!” 

Wade  followed  him  out. 

“He’s  not  makin’  fun  of  us,”  Clara  ex¬ 
plained  to  Lissie.  “He’s  jest  a  big  boy.” 

“I  know,”  nodded  Lis.sie,  steadily  knitting 
a  woolen  sock  in  the  mingled  flicker  of  the 
fire  and  the  smoky  lamp.  “Jest  like  a 
child.” 

In  the  privacy  of  the  upper  cabin,  Don¬ 
brook  showed  Wade  the  letter  from  his 
one-time  wife,  delivered  that  morning  by 
Mrs.  Miggons.  It  was  dated  three  days 
after  the  one  Wade  had  received  a  day 
earlier.  But  irregularities  were  customary 
in  Stoversville  rural  deliveries. 
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Wade  studied  out  the  letter  for  himself. 

He  was  a  laborious  reader.  To  Don- 
brook  it  seemed  an  eternity  ere  he  had  it 
deciphered,  page  by  page. 

He  handed  it  back  in  silence,  sat  chewing 
his  tobacco  quid,  gazing  stublx)mly  at  the 
fireplace. 

“I  git  the  drift,”  he  finally  commented. 
“But  I  can’t  see  as  there’s  aught  in  it  to 
change  the  decision  reached  by  ye  and  me 
this  mornin’  afore  daylight.” 

‘That  I  did  not  expect,”  said  Donbrook. 

Mechanically  he  looked  at  the  sheets 
Wade  had  returned  to  him,  staring  at  their 
meaningless,  headlong  loquacity.  She  had 
written: 

Deas  Chester: 

Only  three  days  ago  I  was  trying  to  injure  you. 
Since  then  things  have  broken  better  for  me,  and 
I’m  Sony.  Show  your  new-found  cousins  this 
letter.  Doubtless  it  will  wipe  out  any  little  harm 
my  bad  humor  may  have  done  you.  I  found  your 
forwarding  address  at  your  newspaper  and  wrote  to 
the  Stoversville  postmaster  for  all  particulars.  That 
started  a  brisk  little  correspondence  with  the  post¬ 
master's  wife,  who’s  evidently  bored  and  ready  for 
distractions.  She  seems  to  know  all  the  landscape 
of  that  God-awful  desert  of  Ishmael.  In  my  mind’s 
eye  are  her  life-sized  portraits  of  the  three  yokel 
McKennas,  including  the  one  who  has  fascinated 
yoB— and  of  you,  dwelling  in  their  midst — playing 
at  hermit — ivith  consolation  prizes. 

Nevertheless,  old  dear,  I’m  sorry  I  was  moved  to 
try  to  queer  you  with  the  ogre  of  the  bunch.  Things 
were  black  for  me  at  the  time — as  it  happened — 
I  had  been  weeks  in  the  home  hole,  without  an  en¬ 
gagement.  The  boy  was  a  pest — like  other  male 
fivi^year-olds.  Mamma  had  been  ill.  She’s  getting 
fundamentally  feebler.  My  mood  was  black.  Blue 
devils  in  me  tempted  me  to  start  something.  If 
you  had  money  for  vacationing,  I  doped  it  out,  I’d 
see  what  was  doing. 

But  in  less  than  a  day  after  I  wrote  came  the 
tdegiam  I’d  stopped  hoping  for.  It  summoned  me 
to  Uesseil  old  New  York,  where  yesterday  I  was 
married  to  the  man  I’d  begun  to  suspect  of  trying 
to  jilt  me.  At  the  dty  hall — quite  informally! 
Naturally,  being  quite  blissfully  happy,  and  facing 
a  ptospenius  season  in  vaudeville  with  my  new  hu.s- 
hiUKl,  I  felt  sorry  I’d  been  tempted  to  “gadfly”  you, 
just  a  bit — poor  old  imlucky  dear! 

Tdl  your  cousins  not  to  mind.  You’re  all  right. 
Tdl  ’em  I  said  so. 

*T*HK  legalized  name  she  signed  also 
meant  nothing.  Donbrook  tore  the 
letter  across.  Wade  stopped  his  arm  as  he 
was  about  to  throw  it  into  the  fire. 

“It  don’t  change  nothin’  one  way  nor 
t’other,”  he  said.  “But  don’t  bum  it.” 

“As  you  wish.” 

“The  outstandin’  facts  remain  the  same. 
Ye  encouraged  us  in  thinkin’  she  was  dead — 
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at  least,  ye  didn’t  tell  us  no  better.  And 
ye  never  once  mentioned  havin’  a  son.” 

Donbrook  answered  him  wearily.  Simple 
as  was  the  explanation,  why  should  he  ex¬ 
pect  the  other  to  understand? 

“It’s  just  that  I  make  it  a  rul^  not  to 
talk  of  my  p>ast  marriage  at  all,”  he  said. 
“Probably  I  would  have  confided  the  facts 
to  you  in  due  time — if  I  came  to  feel  there 
was  any  need  to  do  so — or  any  harm  in 
leaving  it  undone.” 

“Have  ye  told  her  yet?” 

It  was  significant  that  Wade  did  not 
sjjeak  in  the  plural  and  that  he  left  the 
name  unutter^. 

“Not  yet.  With  only  a  few  days  left  me 
here,  I — I  put  it  off.” 

“Ye’ll  tell  her  afore  ye  go,  though?” 

“Before  I  go,  yes.  But  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  now,  Wade — when  I  do  tell  her,  she 
shall  be  made  to  understand— at  least  to 
the  point  where  she’ll  do  me  no  injustice. 
I’m  not  hero  enough  to  coach  her  in  con¬ 
demning  me — even  though  it  serve  your 
purpose  in  wishing  me  gone — from  her  good 
will  as  well  as  her  life.” 

Wade  made  a  sound  between  a  sullen 
grunt  and  a  clearing  of  his  throat. 

“And  don’t  deceive  yourself  further,” 
Donbrook  went  on,  “as  to  why  you  want 
me  gone.  It  is  not  because  I  am  unde¬ 
sirable — as  you’ve  tried  to  make  yourself 
believe.  It  is  because  you  want  to  go  on 
ruling  your  little  island  kingdom  with  no  out¬ 
side  influence — no  interruption.  A  strange 
footprint  on  any  sandy  shoal  of  Little  White 
Wing  frightens  you  like  a  specter.” 

“Ye’re  not  wrong  thar,”  said  Wade. 
“Clara’s  mighty  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of 
notions  that  ain’t  no  use  to  her.  One  year 
of  bein’  eddicated  by  ye,  or  anybody  else, 
and  she’ll  begin  pinin’  to  bust  harness. 
No — I  don’t  see  no  call  to  change  our 
understandin’  this  mornin’.” 

Wade’s  voice  had  gathered  vindictiveness. 

The  harshness  spent  itself.  He  rose,  his 
face  relaxing. 

“But  I  thank  ye  ag’in  for  bein’  willin’  to 
leave  gradual,  of  yer  own  free  will,  and 
without  makin’  any  hard  feelin’s  in  any 
quarter.  Good-night — Cousin  Chester.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  extended  his 
powerful  right  hand  since  the  first  days 
after  Chester’s  arrival — w’hen  enthusiasm 
for  a  boarder  who  happened  to  be  a  relative 
was  contagious  in  all  the  household. 
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“Good-night,  Cousin  Wade.” 

W"ade  was  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
descended  the  incline  in  the  outside  dark¬ 
ness.  “Every  inch  a  Macdonald!  It  crops 
out  in  all  of  us  to  the  last  generation.” 

A  DEEP  languor  was  upon  Chester.  He 
mistook  it  for  sheer  drowsiness  and 
went  to  bed  about  the  time  the  lights  ceased 
to  twinkle  from  the  lower  cabin. 

He  could  not  sleep> — as  so  often  these 
nights.  He  got  up  again  and,  standing  by 
the  rail  fence  dangling  with  the  dimness  of 
phosphorus  down  to  his  door,  watched  the 
febrile  radiance  behind  the  flat  blank  moun¬ 
tain  bulk  in  front  of  him,  its  blunt  peak 
jagged  like  the  edge  of  a  saw.  Out  of  this 
crenelation  in  p)erhaps  an  hour  would  rise 
a  decaying  moon — like  some  clenched  fist 
of  Death  conjured  of  cumulative,  amorphous 
wraiths. 

Sweeping  silences  of  vast  sonority  en¬ 
folded  the  sense  of  Iwing — ghosts  of  har¬ 
monies  that  were  an  exorcism  to  concrete 
audibility.  Identity  receded,  not  with  al¬ 
ternate  surgings  and  faintness,  as  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  ultimate  joy  or  despair,  but  with 
a  swift,  muffled  efficiency — as  if  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  some  pervasive  will  from  which  it 
could  not  be  articulated.  The  atom  of 
consciousness  made  no  more  resistance  than 
would  a  day-blooming  flower  before  the  shriv¬ 
eling  of  its  petals  at  night. 

He  drowsed  heavily.  A  rail  on  which  he 
leaned  cracked  sharply  beneath  his  weight. 

Did  he  dream?  Or  did  he  fancy  he  heard 
somewhere  a  faint  clicking — like  an  echo? 
It  did  not  matter. 

He  staggered  back  to  the  cabin,  fell  across 
the  bed  without  removing  the  clothes  he  had 
drawn  on.  Dreamless  sleep  descended — the 
boon  and  the  balm  he  had  sought. 

A  brief  flash,  he  knew  not  how  long,  of 
merciful  utter  blankness - 

The  awakening  was  abrupt  as  a  shudder — 
and  to  no  dream.  Some  one  was  touching 
his  face  with  fingers  grown  icy  cold.  But 
tenderly.  At  least,  it  was  no  enemy  clutch¬ 
ing  for  his  throat. 

He  heard  Clara’s  breath  coming  as  if  she 
struggled  to  silence  it.  He  sprang  to  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture.  She  leaned  above  him,  out¬ 
lined  against  the  chalky  dimness  at  his 
open  door. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Chester — are  ye  wide  enough 
awake?” 


She  whispered  hoarsely,  panting. 

“There’s  a  little  pit  underneath  this  cabin 
floor.  I’ve  pried  loose  the  plank.  Hide 
there — oh,  hide  there — quick!” 

“What’s  wrong?”  he  asked,  touchmg  her 
elbow  to  stay  the  trembling  of  her  hand. 

“Just  a  potato-cellar — but,  oh.  hide  there— 
quick — quick.  Cousin  Chester!” 

“But  what  is  wrong — what  is  wrong?” 

“O  God — it’s  jest  a-losin’  time  to  tell  ye 
nou<I  Mrs.  Miggons — her  three  stepsons, 
I  mean — wear  in’  masks — and  her  two 
brothers  from  over  in  Cheoy — and  some 
other  riffraff  they’ve  gathered  in — they’re 
down  by  the  creek— cowards — in  spite  of 
the  whisky  they  make  and  are  drunk  on! 
Wade’s  holdin’  them  off  at  the  gate  with  his 
gun.  They’re  askit>’  for  ye.  Oh,  hide  in 
here — don’t  stumble — I’ll  put  back  the 
plank — oh  please,  please.  Cousin  Chester! 
I’ll  go  back  and  tell  ’em  ye’re  gone — that 
ye  left  to-night - ” 

“Me?  Crawl  into  that  hole?  Like  a 
scared  rat?” 

His  rebuke  was  scathing.  He  did  not 
raise  his  voice,  but  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
lower  it. 

.And  now  above  the  creek  hecould  distinctly 
hear  Wade’s  expostulation,  tense  and  high. 

He  lighted  his  lamp  deliberately. 

“Cousin  Chester — with  all  my  heart— 
with  all  my  soul  I  beg  ye — don’t,  don’t  go 
down  there!  Ye  don’t  own  a  weapon  and 
there’s  a  dozen  of  ’em — hesitatin’  jest  what 
devilment  they  want  to  do.  W'ade’s  holdin’ 
’em  at  bay — ye’d  be  only  a  target.  They’ve 
got  enough  sense  in  their  drunken  brains 
not  to  shoot  at  Wade.  W’e’ve  got  another 
rifle,  but  Lissie’s  took  it.  She’s  afraid  some¬ 
body’ll  get  killed,  I  reckon - ” 

He  flung  the  girl  off.  He  plunged  down 
the  incline.  She  was  at  his  side  as  swiftly, 
clutching  at  his  arm.  He  stopped  an  in¬ 
stant,  in  spite  of  himself,  wincing  at  the 
pain.  It  was  as  if  live,  taut  wires  com¬ 
municated  her  frantic  will  in  the  grip  of  her 
slender  fingers. 

“I  ask  ye  to  go  back  there  and  hide— if 
not  for  me,  then  for  Wade — for  Lissie — for 
all  of  us — to  keep  anything  from  happenin’ 
to  anybody — to  keep  anybody  from  havin’ 
to  shoot!” 

“You  ask  too  much,”  he  said  bitterly. 
“It’s  a  family  trait.” 

In  instant  remorse  he  could  have  bitten 
out  his  tongue. 
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“Dear — dear  heart — ”  he  pleaded.  “I 
(jidn’t  mean  that.” 

Somehow,  in  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash, 
that  was  yet  as  an  eternity  of  sweetness 
strained  from  blurrings  of  pain,  his  arms 
were  about  her — his  lips  found  hers.  Her 
own  arms,  which  had  sought  to  hold  him, 
fell  limp.  She  drank  his  long  kiss  as 
starved  soil  drinks  rain. 

A  MOMENT  more  and  he  stood  erect 
beside  Wade’s  gaunt  frame  in  the  op>en 
space  where  the  creek  road  turned  in  at  the 
swinging  gate. 

It  was  slightly  ajar.  Wade  held  the  open¬ 
ing  with  hb  rifle.  The  dozen  masked  men 
were  grouped  close  in  the  roadway — seeth¬ 
ing  but  undecided,  like  a  black  cluster  of 
tumbling  earth-beetles. 

“And,  I  tell  ye  ag’in,  it’s  goin’  to  mean 
death  to  somebody  if  ye  keep  on!”  Wade 
exhorted.  “I’ll  shoot  the  first  man  down  as 
moves  a  foot  from  where  you-all’s  a-stand- 
in’  full  of  yer  own  com  liquor  and  the  hell 
that’s  been  fed  ye  from  out  the  mouth  of  a 
lyin’  woman.” 

"That’s  him — there  he  b!” 

One  of  the  mob  cried  it  out  as  Chester 
stood  like  one  risen  from  the  blank  earth 
bdore  their  blinking  eyes. 

Donbrook  did  not  even  hear. 

In  hb  ear  rang  only  the  vibrance  of  the 
other  voice  which  held  the  gate  defending 
him— the  voice  of  the  mountain  farmer  who 
was  hb  cousin  through  the  Macdonalds. 
Another  spoke. 

“We  don’t  want  to  harm  ye  none,  Wade — 
ye  nor  none  of  youm.  But-  we  do  want 
him — down  here  a-spyin’  fer  them  news¬ 
papers  and  the  government — gittin’  hb 
evidence  ag’in  us  free  mountain  folks  fer 
moonshinin’  and  bootleggin’.  He  ain’t 
worth  defendin’,  Wade.  We  got  the  goods 
on  him — proofs  writ  out  by  the  wife  he 
deserted — and  the  child.  Give  him  up, 
Wade.  He’s  jest  like  a  pizen-adder  coilin’ 
round  your  house — tryin’  to  ruin  yer  inno¬ 
cent  sb'ter - ” 

“The  words  of  a  lyin’  woman!”  shrieked 
Wade.  “Ye’ll  eat  the  rep)eatin’  of  ’em. 
Now  clear  out — ye  hounds!” 

In  hb  justified,  wrathful  frenzy,  he  had 
not  even  seen  Donbrook  join  him.  He 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  Chester  was 
there— unarmed. 

“Go  back,  cousin!”  he  commanded. 
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“Thb  b  the  last  place  ye  ought  to  be  at!” 

'  Motionless  Donbrook  stood  hb  ground. 
Something  far  outside  him  seemed  to  be 
watching  the  drama — wondering,  quite  im¬ 
personally,  what  part  he  was  to  play  in  it. 

“Give  him  up,  Wade.  Don’t  force  us 
into  any  keepin’  your  bullets  off  with  ourn. 
We  agreed  among  ourselves  to  do  thb  job 
without  no  blood-lettin’  if  we  could  help  it.” 

“We  don’t  propose  to  harm  him  much!” 
cried  the  first  speaker.  “Jest  smearin’  on  a 
little  of  thb  pitch  we  brung — and  stickin’ 
on  a  few  of  these  feathers  we  bnmg — fer 
ornament  like — and  ridin’  him  out  ^  our 
hilb  where  he  spies  on  us — and  tries  things 
worse’n  that  on  you  and  youm.  But  he 
won’t  never  come  back.” 

A  new  restlessness  boiled  in  their  huddled 
midst.  They  were  moving  nearer. 

Out  of  the  sebmic  mass  sounded  for  the 
third  time  the  voice  of  that  one  of  them 
who  was  plainly  their  leader. 

“If  anybody  fires  the  first  shot,  Wade,  it’ll 
be  ye.  But  I  tell  ye  now — it’s  take  him 
we’re  a-goin’  to!” 

Clara  threw  herself  forward,  flinging  wide 
the  gate.  She  approached  so  near  to  the 
men  they  could  have  touched  her  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands.  Her  steady  gaze  fixed  it¬ 
self  on  their  center. 

“Bash  Miggons — ye — and  yer  brothers 
— and  yer  step-uncles — do  ye  think  any  of 
us  wouldn’t  know  ye  if  the  night  was  twist 
as  dark  and  them  sneakin’  little  masks  was 
twict  as  long?  Be  ashamed.  Bash — be 
ashamed!  Jest  look  what  yer  stepmother’s 
sunk  ye  to — it’s  enough  to  make  yer  own 
Chrbtian  mother  turn  over  in  her  grave.” 

The  axle  of  the  earth-beetle  swarm  de¬ 
tached  itself.  Bash  stepped  forward.  He 
snatched  the  perforated  muslin  from  hb 
face. 

“Well,  anyhow,”  he  said,  *T  kin  show  ye 
I  ain’t  ashamed.  It’s  as  much  far  yer 
sake,  Clara,  as  any  other  reason  that  we’ve 
come  to  git  him.  For  yer  sake,  Clara. 
Even  if  ye  do  steady  scorn  me,  I  ain’t 
a-goin’  to  stand  by  and  see  ye  sed- - ” 

A  shot  rang  out. 

“Ye  sha’n’t  never  git  that  word  spoke. 
Bash  Miggons!” 

It  was  a  woman’s  voice — but  not  Clara’s. 

“So  it’s  shootin’,  b  it  Wade?”  snarled 
Bash.  “Here’s  to  ye,  then!” 

One  of  hb  younger  brothers  clutched  him. 

“Bash — ve  damn  fool — that  wasn’t  Wade 
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that  shot — it  was  old  Lissie — thar  she  stands 
back  by  the  door-sill — and  she’s  got  a 
gun - ” 

“Whoever  done  it,  it  got  me.”  Bash’s 
upper  lip  lifted  above  his  teeth.  “Ugh! 
In  the  hjp,  I  think.  At  ’em,  boys — an  eye 
for  an  eye!” 

There  was  a  lunging  rush.  The  beetle 
mass  articulated  itself  to  a  quadrant  of 
snarling  units.  Butt  ends  of  rifles  were 
brandished  high  in  the  air  like  clubs.  Two 
or  three  <rf  the  men  were  taking  unsteady 
aim.  As  Wade  hred,  some  powerful  blow 
knocked  his  gim  upward.  He  clinched  with 
his  man,  fastening  the  grip  of  two  hands 
at  his  tlnoat.  The  fellow  gargled  with  a 
sound  like  a  death-rattle.  Four  others 
hurled  themselves  upon  them. 

“Halt!” 

Chester’s  right  hand  had  gone  up  and 
outward.  His  command  reechoed  along  the 
shoals  of  White  Wing. 

“Good  God,  men— take  me — it’s  only  me 
you  want — ^leave  these  people  alone.  All 
they  ask  is  that — all  they’ve  ever  asked. 
I  deserve  to  ride  your  rail.  I’ve  been  an 
intruder — I’ve - ” 

He  s^ke  too  late. 

Shots  rattled  unevenly  as  if  from  drunken, 
unwitting  fingers  that  knew  not  what  they 
did. 

From  Bash  came  a  volley  of  oaths. 
Clara’s  reproaches  were  jienetrating  his 
blurred  conscience  with  the  pain  of  his 
wound. 

“Now,  who  done  that?  Good  God — ” 
Bash’s  face  went  ashen  white.  “Some  of 
you  hound-pups  has  shot  old  Lissie!” 

Wade  gouged  at  the  dirt  that  blinded  his 
dazed  eyes  and  ran  to  his  sister. 

The  outlaws  were  forgotten  now.  They 
could  slink  away  undeeded,  as  some  fan¬ 
tastic  vision  that  is  bom  in  the  brain  to  be 
instantly  effaced. 

Like  vapor  shadows  in  a  moonbeam, 
Bash  and  his  men  melted  to  nothingness. 
They  were  blotted  out  of  the  moonlit  spaces, 
as  if  sinking  at  a  signal  into  quicksands  of 
darkness. 

They  became  the  hunted  creatures  they 
were. 

“  ILT  E  NEVER  got  that  word  spoke — he 

-kl  never!” 

Lissie  smiled.  And  though  she  had 
crumpled  to  her  knees  as  if  with  the  awk¬ 


ward  weight  of  her  dull,  tired  body,  she 
lifted  her  head  with  a  gesture  that  was 
proud — even  queenly. 

“He  never  got  that  word  ^ke — about 
Clara!” 

Her  eyes  filmed  over.  She  sank  her  tired 
weight  to  the  earth  as  if  it  beckoned  her, 
claimed  her  back,  after  her  little  hour  of 
drugged,  sterterous  wakefulness  ’twixt  two 
eternities  of  sleep.  She  did  not  lie  quite 
prone.  Her  head  rested  gently  against  a 
log  of  the  cabin  door-»ll. 

Clara  stooped  atKl  clasped  her  sister’s 
shoulders  in  her  two  arms  and  rocked  her 
to  and  fro. 

“She  done  this  to  me,”  she  said,  peering 
down  at  the  closed  eyes  with  the  look  of  a 
mother.  “She  done  this  to  me — from  the 
time  I  was  a  baby  till  I  was  a  big  girl^ — she 
nu’sed  me  and  rod^ed  me  like  this - ” 

She  did  not  weep.  It  was  Wade  that 
wept — ^like  a  child. 

“I  wanted  ye  to  go.  Cousin  Chester,” 
he  sobbed.  “I  axed  ye  to  go.  I  was 
afeared — afeared  of  what  she  was  beginnin’ 
to — afeared  that  if  ye  stayed  out  yer  year 
and  then  went,  Clara  would  never  smile 
ag’in.  But  now — I  axe  ye  to  stay.  It  won’t 
matter  now.  Nothin’  won’t  matter  now.” 

Chester  took  his  limp  hand,  sinewy  and 
horny — ^with  the  power  that  had  made  it 
defy  the  ceaseless  goad  of  the  soil — the 
whip-lash  of  the  sun — the  driving  sting  of 
winds  and  rain  and  frost — the  power  that 
accepted — unmurmuring — that  never  be¬ 
came  an  imprecation — now  gone  limp  in  a 
knotted  tangle  of  poor,  quivering,  twitching 
muscles. 

“No,  Wade — it  won’t  matter,  dear  old 
fellow — unless  within  a  year  I  can  make  her 
love  me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife — to  be 
a  mother  to  my  boy.  His  grandmother  has 
written  Clara  that  she  was  about  to  send 
him  to  me — being  herself  too  old  and  feeble 
for  his  care.  There’ll  have  to  be  two  of  us 
instead  of  one — ^but  we’ll  stay  on — if  you’ll 
let  us.” 

Still  Clara  rocked  her  sister  back  and 
forth,  yearningly,  with  eyes  clear-bright  and 
dry. 

“She’d  ’a’  loved  him  so!”  she  crooned, 
half  chanting.  “She’d  ’a’  loved  the  little 
feller  so!  She  always  longed  to  see  a  child 
about  the  clearin’.  She  never  stopped  griev¬ 
in’  in  her  heart  that  we-uns  was  all  growed 
up.  Sleep,  Lissie — sleep.  Sleep - ” 
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By  Bonnie  Ginger 


For  a  year  the  town  of  Rocklea  had 
been  living  in  a  state  of  anomalous 
pride. 

For  a  year  Mrs.  Loftus  Lambs- 
weather,  the  novelist,  had  dwelt  at  Piny 
Slopes — the  old  Simson  house  out  east  of 
town,  which  she  had  bought  and  turned 
into  a  villa — and  during  that  time  she 
had  steadily  refused  (usually  through  a 
lorgnette)  to  use  Rocklea  for  anything  but 
mail  and  groceries.  The  social  leaders  were 
m  despair.  Here  “Sahib  Smith,”  Mrs. 
Lambsweather’s  last  novel  of  India,  had 
been,  and  its  sequel,  “The  Cobra’s  Coil,” 
was  being,  written;  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
could  bo^t  of  even  an  evanescent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  creator  of  the  books.  The 
very  title  of  the  forthcoming  novel  was 
known  to  them  only  through  the  paf)ers. 

“It’s  as  if  we  didn’t  exist,”  said  one  lady. 
“Well,  we  don’t — for  her,”  said  Cleo 
Brewster.  “It’s  because  she’s  a  writer. 
How  could  she  keep  her  mind  on  her  book 
if  she  got  her  Indian  atmosphere  all  messed 
up  with  Occidental  influences?”  •\nd  no 
sooner  did  Cleo  say  this  than  they  knew  it 
was  so,  not  only  because  Cleo,  for  all  she 
was  only  twenty-five,  had  phenomenal 
worldly  wisdom  but  also  because  she  had 
the  superb  advantage  of  being  the  sister 
of  her  brother  Jim. 

“Perhaps,  when  the  present  book  is 
finished,”  Cleo  added,  “she’ll  be  more  rece|> 
tive  to  our  social  life.”  .\nd  then  privately 
she  asked  Jim  how  much  longer  it  ought  to 
take  Mrs.  Lambsweather  to  finish  “The 
Cobra’s  Coil.” 

“Well,  it  looks  as  if  she  turned  them  out 
about  two  a  year — figure  it  out  for  your¬ 
self;  you’re  good  at  figures,”  he  said,  with 
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a  double  meaning  for  “figures,”  because 
Cleo’s  Jiance,  Dr.  Adder,  was  noticeably 
rotund.  But  Cleo  did  not  resent  the  wit¬ 
ticism.  Jim’s  wit  was  an  institution  of 
Rocklea,  as  were  his  cleverness,  good  looks, 
versatility  and  so  forth.  “She’s  a  frightful 
frump,  anyhow,”  he  went  on.  “Why  do 
you  bother  about  her?  I  wouldn’t  go  two 
steps  out  of  my  way  for  her  old  salaams  and 
sahibs  and  rickshaws.”  And  he  went  on 
entertaining  the  faniily  jauntily  at  dinner 
with  a  breezy  account  of  a  runaway  that 
afternoon  down  by  the  square. 

.\nd,  as  usual,  his  mother  giggled  between 
her  lapses  into  wonderment  that  she  should 
be  the  jjarent  of  this  fascinating  prodigy, 
while  Cleo  smiled  approval,  and  Harold 
gazed  anxiously — Harold  was  not  always 
sure  he  just  got  Jim’s  jokes — and  Biddy 
shot  him  solemn  looks  out  of  her  j'oung, 
deep-set,  food-questing  eyes. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Jim  Brewster  had 
kept  Rocklea  on  the  qui  vive.  Pages  might 
be  filled  with  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  things 
he  could  do,  and  do  better  than  any  other 
young  man  in  the  county.  He  was  so 
^ted  it  almost  scared  one.  He  sang  won¬ 
derfully,  acted  with  true  talent,  was  a 
champion  at  tennis  and  swimming  and  golf; 
he  carved  wood  and  wrote  p)oetry,  and  the 
Eagle  Drug  Store  had  e.xhibited  his  land¬ 
scapes  in  pastels  and  oils.  He  was  a  devil 
at  driving  cars  and  at  all  card  games;  he 
could  cook  at  picnics  like  a  chef — and  hmo 
he  danced!  Then,  too,  he  took  part  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  town,  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  library  and  was  on  a  dozen  committees 
and  belonged  to  all  the  clubs,  in  most  of 
which  he  held  oflfice.  And  in  all  of  this  he 
was  so  modest  and  spontaneous  that  he  was 
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regarded  as  a  flower  in  the  buttonhole 
rather  than  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  male 
youth  of  Rocklea. 

A  few  did  say  that  he  might  have  done 
better  to  specialize.  But  he  had  given  all 
his  gifts  an  equal  scoj)e,  and  now  he  was  in 
the  position  of  King  Solomon  with  his 
wives;  if  he  made  a  favorite  of  any  one 
talent,  all  the  others  set  up  a  howl,  and  he 
was  too  amiable  himself  to  like  an  inward 
conflict. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  a  favorite. 
He  liked  to  write.  Plays,  of  course.  Not 
that  he  had  ever  finished  one.  If  he  began 
one,  however  earnestly,  up  flared  some  other 
gift  and  demanded  instant  self-expression. 
But  some  day  he  knew  he  w'ould  get  control 
of  the  Bolsheviks  inside  him  and  write  the 
Great  American  Play.  At  twenty-seven 
there  is  a  lot  of  time  ahead. 

NO  WONDER  no  one  ever  paid  any 
attention  to  Harold.  Indeed,  Harold 
himself,  looking  back  over  his  twenty-four 
years,  could  not  find  one  sjwt  on  which  to 
focus  the  light.  He  was  the  unobtrusive 
assistant  to  Carkleby,  of  the  rustic  furni¬ 
ture  factory,  a  {X)sition  he  had  reached  by 
unnoticed  plodiling  since  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen. 

Still  less  conspicuous  was  Biddy,  who, 
however,  was  no  Brewster  at  all,  but  merely 
the  ori)han  of  Mrs.  Brew'ster’s  adopted 
sister,  so  that  even  her  rank  of  cousin  w’as 
fictitious.  Biddy  was  just  twenty-one. 

To-night,  when  Biddy  had  finished  sup¬ 
per,  she  stared  a  moment  at  Jim  in  the 
rather  blank  way  some  considered  stupid, 
and  then  went  down  the  back  yard  to  tend 
her  sweet  pteas.  These  were  her  sole  claim 
to  publicity,  unless  one  includes  the  six 
thousand  dollars  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother.  About  ten  minutes  later  she  looked 
up  to  see  Jim  before  her,  a  tall,  slim  figure 
against  the  evening  sun. 

“Don’t  stop,”  he  said,  so  she  went  on 
snipping,  and  he  watched  her  with  mo¬ 
mentary  interest.  Such  a  little  kid!  Did 
her  hair  wrong.  Her  hands  nice,  though — 
only  too  brown.  And  say — darned  pretty 
lashes  when  she  looked  up  like  that,  re¬ 
minding  him  of  some  animat  or  otlicr,  an 
animal  not  afraid,  merely  hiding  in  its  hole 
and  gazing  out.  W’hy  did  she  go  into  a 
hole?  He  sat  down  on  the  grass  by  her  and 
talked  of  this  and  that  in  his  clever  way. 


A  far  vista  out  front  gave  periodic  views  of 
Harold,  coatless,  mowing  the  lawn.  At  last 
he  asked  her  if  she  wouldn’t  hear  him  re¬ 
hearse  his  speech  for  the  Town  Club  dinner. 
It  wasn’t  to  l)e  a  funny  speech,  he  added, 
and  at  that  she  brightened. 

He  began  to  orate.  The  sun  lowered, 
approached  its  setting.  He  went  through 
the  speech  a  second  time,  standing,  now, 
to'  make  the  gestures.  He  had  got  so  into 
it  that  once  he  paused  and  actually  looked 
for  the  pitcher  from  which  to  pour  the  glass 
of  water.  .At  that  moment  Harold,  still 
coatless,  came  toward  them.  Jim  discarded 
oratory. 

“Don’t  do  it,  Hal.” 

“Do  what?”  a.sked  Harold  meekly. 

“Talk  furniture.  ‘As  the  Twig  Is  Bent, 
the  Seat’s  Inclined,’  by  John  Rustic.” 

“Don’t  make  fun,”  said  Biddy  quietly. 

“I  did  want  to  mention,  Jim,”  said  Harold 
timidly,  “that  ^fr.  Carkleby  needs  an  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  and  as  you’re  not  working 
just  now - ” 

“What’s  that  you  .say?  I — not  working? 
Is  that  so?  Why,  Hal,  to-night  I’ve  got  a 
conference  that  may  lead  to — well,  if  you 
want  to  see  something  make  your  old 
furniture  business  look  like  a  fish-pond  in 
a  long  drought,  you  just  wait  till  you  see 
what  happens  in  a  certain  deal  I'm  in.” 

“Oh — well,  I  ho|)e — I  mean,  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  said  Harold  gently,  and  after 
gazing  at  the  blisters  on  his  palms  and 
failing  to  find  any  further  inspiration,  he 
went  off  to  put  the  mower  in  the  shed. 

“I  don’t  care!”  exclaimed  Jim.  (Biddy 
had  not  spoken.)  ‘‘He’s  so— ^  Lord,  so — 
Now,  why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that, 
Biddy?  Oh,  but  I  know  what  you  mean. 
And  plenty  of  people  prefer  his  sort.  Tor¬ 
toises.  Faithful  servants.  Plodders.  Slow, 
but  sure.  Sure  of  what,  hey?  The  dizzy 
heights  to  which  Hal  has  climbed — ”  He 
broke  off,  seeing  Biddy’s  head  droop.  He 
leaned  over,  contrite.  “Oh,  say — I  was 
filthy!  And  I  know  you’re  fond  of  Hal - ” 

“Yes,  I  am;  but — ”  Her  expression 
meant;  “W’hat  has  that  to  do  with  it?” 
And  Jim  was  annoyed  afresh,  but  he 
laughed. 

“You  think  I  ought  to  settle  to  some¬ 
thing.  W’ell,  so  I  mean  to  do,  when  the 
time  comes.  I’m  going  to  write  plays.  But 
w'riters  have  to  have  experience  first.  That’s 
why  1  go  in  for  all  sorts  of  things.  Of 
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course  I  may  marry  a  rich  widow.  How 
about  that?  Know  of  one,  Chickabiddy?” 
And  he  tried  to  make  her  smile,  but  in  vain. 

At  last  he  dep>arted  in  his  blue  racer,  and 
soon  after  Biddy  and  Hal  took  a  street-car 
for  the  movies. 

Meantime,  a  rich  young  widow  was 
approaching  the  town  of  Rocklea  on 
the  eight-thirty  train. 

She  was  Mrs.  Lambsweather’s  sister,  Dor- 
ine  Gland.  She  had  married  Artemus  Gland, 
maker  of  Gland’s  Gloves  That  the  Hand 
Loves.  (Your  own  hand  may  have  loved 
them.)  And  whether  or  not  Dorine  had 
been  infatuated  wdth  .Artemus,  who  was 
forty  years  older  than  she,  at  any  rate  she 
had  profited  by  the  union.  He  had  died 
a  year  ago. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  Mrs.  Lambs- 
weather  to  get  Dorine’s  message  to  meet 
her  at  the  train.  It  meant  that  Dorine 
would  probably  remain  all  summer,  for  she 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  exertion  of 
coming  for  a  shorter  stay.  But  at  the 
thought  of  interruption  to  “The  Cobra’s 
Coil”  the  novelist  wore  the  expression  of  a 
tigress  defending  her  cub.  She  knew  what 
Dorine  would  expect — fastidious  house- 
parties,  guests  from  cities,  all  the  amuse¬ 
ment  brought  to  her  feet — for  Dorine  was 
one  of  the  laziest  young  women  drawing  the 
breath  of  life.  And,  of  course,  Rocklea, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  ruthlessly  snubbed, 
could  hardly  have  produced  the  social  type 
to  which  Dorine  was  addicted.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  not  very  graciously  that  Mrs. 
Lambsweather  dispatched  .Angus  with  the 
limousine  to  meet  the  train. 

It  was  no  limousine  she  saw  climbing  the 
hill  at  eight-forty-five.  It  was  a  bright- 
blue  racer.  And  the  driver  was  not  red¬ 
headed  Angus;  it  was  a  man  with  black 
hair.  A  brunet,  almost  Oriental,  she 
thought,  as  the  racer  swung  to  the  terrace 
and  performed  a  deft  curve  to  the  porte- 
cochere. 

WTien  the  sisters  had  embraced,  Dorine — 
as  golden  as  her  name — presented  Mr. 
Brewster  in  a  beautiful  drawl. 

“It  was  a  blow-out,  and  he  offered  his  own 
car.  Wasn’t  that  thrilling,  dear?  And  to¬ 
morrow  he’s  going  to  bring  his  sister  to  call.” 

While  the  dark  young  man  bent  charm¬ 
ingly  over  her  hand,  Mrs.  Lambsweather’s 
mind  was  visited  by  several  swift  thoughts. 
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She  remembered  now  that  she  had  seen  him 
speeding  about  on  the  country  roads;  so 
evidently  he  lived  in  Rocklea.  He  had,  it 
seemed,  a  sister.  If  the  sister  were  as  pre- 
seiitable  as  he,  here  was  the  solution  of  the 
entertainment  problem.  She  was  the  surer 
of  it  when  to  his  thoroughly  delightful 
manner  of  being  introduced  he  added  a 
few  phrases  of  deep  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Lambsweather’s  writings,  appreciation  of 
the  villa  and  congratulations  for  the  grounds 
and  view.  Mrs.  Lambsweather  warmly  sec¬ 
onded  the  invitation. 

“.And  be  sure  to  come  for  tea,”  she  added. 
.And  Dorine  put  in: 

“Yes;  come  for  tea.  It  will  be  thrilling 
to  meet  your  sister.” 

The  young  man  gazed  eloquently,  leap)ed 
into  the  racer,  and  the  car  dropp>ed  down  the 
hill  like  a  rain-drop  down  a  window-pane. 

“I’ve  been  too  busy  to  get  acquainted, 
you  see,  dear,”  the  writer  e.xplained.  Dorine 
said  she  quite  understood,  and — willowy 
and  palely  blond— followed  her  sister  into 
the  house,  consumed  at  great  leisure  a  full¬ 
blown  repast,  got  herself,  with  even  more 
leisure,  into  apricot  negligee,  and  then — 
only  then — asked  about  “The  Cobra’s  Coil” 
before  settling  on  a  chaise  longue  with  the 
latest  novel  by  Mrs.  Lambsweather’s  hated 
rival,  .Agatha  Martinelli.  This  was  not 
cruelty  on  Dorine’s  part;  it  was  only  tact¬ 
lessness,  because  Dorine  was  too  lazy  to 
think. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  mental  state 
of  James  Q.  Brewster!  Jim  was  driving  his 
racer  through  the  night,  far  from  business 
conferences,  in  a  moonlit  world  peopled  by 
one  person — a  pale-gold  female  with  every 
attribute  of  willowy  charm,  stirring,  languid 
gazes,  low  n.asical  voice,  eyela^es — and 
the  name  Dorine. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  abruptly 
turned'  homeward — abruptly,  because  he 
needed  writing-materials  on  which  to  set 
down  the  poem  he  had  composed  to  the 
woman  he  knew  he  already  loved.  .And 
such  was  his  ardor  that  on  passing  Harold’s 
room  and  seeing  Harold  reading,  he  went 
in  and  ap)ologized  for  his  rudeness  about  the 
rustic  furniture. 

“I  was  impatient  and  temperamental, 
Hal,  because  something  was  about  to  hap>- 
pen  to  me,  and  I  sensed  it,  you  know.” 

“.And  did  it  happen?”  asked  Harold 
respectfully. 
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At  that  Jim  loosed  his  throbbing  heart. 
And  Harold  listened  wide-eyed,  humble  and 
glad.  All  at  once  Jim  remembered  his  poem. 
He  began  fishing  among  Harold’s  papers. 

Harold  showed  a  sudden  alarm  at  this, 
and  blushingly  rescued  a  composition-book. 

“I  keep  my  notes  in  here,”  he  said 
nervously. 

“What  are  you  writing?”  asked  Jim. 

“Just  my  notes  on  my  readings.” 

Harold  blushed  more  than  before.  Jim 
saw  a  lot  of  little  books  lying  round,  with 
markers  in  them,  and  some  propped  open 
by  other  books.  But  he  was  too  exalted 
to  be  curious,  and  the  few  titles  he  read  did 
not  stick  in  his  mind.  Grabbing  some  blank 
pages  he  began  to  write  his  poem. 


“XT^ES;  that  would  be  thrilling.” 

^  It  was  Dorine’s  slavey,  that  word 
“thrilling.”  She  worked  it  morning,  noon 
and  night.  And  yet  Jim  thought  it  ever 
vivid  and  ardent.  But  he  could  think  noth¬ 


ing  less  than  perfect  of  Dorine. 

Dorine,  palely  golden,  slim,  in  wafty  or 
clinging  white,  usually  reclining  in  a  low 
chair,  smiling  up  at  him,  laughing  at  his 
jokes — yes;  he  was  the  one  man  who  could 
make  her  really  laugh.  “Oh,  you’re  thrilling, 
Jim  Brewster’.  I  shall  die  laughing  at  you 
one  of  these  days.”  A  slender  milk-white 
hand  touches  his  arm,  or  her  fan  brushes  his 
hair.  She  invites  him  to  one  of  his  own 


chocolates,  which  have  suddenly  become 
enchanted.  He  writes  verses,  mixing  up 
lots  of  Greek  names;  he  feels  like  Shelley 
and  Keats.  “Oh,  thrillingly  classical!”  she 
says.  “I  know  you  will  thrill  the  world 
some  day.”  “Yes;  and  you  will  be  the 
cause.”  At  that  she  laughs. 

Meantime,  Cleo  managed  things  socially. 
She  soon  discovered  how  to  handle  parties 
at  Piny  Slopes  so  that  Mrs.  Lambsweather 
should  not  be  disturbed.  They  had  to  be 
out  there  because  Dorine  simply  would  not 
bother  to  come  into  town.  But  she  was  so 


charming  that  the  young  people  gradually 
accepted  her  on  the  basis  of  her  inactivity. 
Now  and  then,  during  a  gathering  on  the 
lawn,  Mrs.  Lambsweather  would  come  out 
“to  breathe  between  chapters,”  as  she  put 
it,  in  reality  to  see  how  fared  things  between 
Jim  and  Dorine.  When  she  remembered 
their  attachment,  she  was  interested  in  it. 
Besides,  she  was  rather  studying  Jim  as  a 
typ)e,  possibly  for  future  use. 


One  day,  Jim,  primping  for  his  call  at 
the  villa,  found  Biddy  studying  shorthand 
in  her  room.  He  asked  her  why  she  never 
joined  the  gatherings  at  Piny  Slopes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  she  was  asked. 

Oh,  of  course.  But — and  she  indicated 
her  pothooks. 

“Nonsense!  It  isn’t  that.  You  don’t 
like  Dorine,”  he  accused. 

“Why,  Jim.  I  don’t  really  know  her! 
How  could  I  dislike  her?” 

“.■Vnd  why  don't  you  know  her?  Because 
you  don’t  want  to.  But  is  that  the  way  to 
treat  my  future  wife?” 

“Is  she — that?”  Biddy  asked  low,  and 
looking  down. 

“Well” — and  he  colored  slightly — “we — 
it’s  beginning  to  look  that  way.  Now  you’re 
staring  at  me — what  do  you  mean?  What’s 
the  matter  with  you?  Always  looking 
things  and  never  saying  them.  I  suppose 
you  mean  I  can’t  supjwrt  a  wife.  There” — 
and  he  laughed  angrily — “just  because  the 
oil  lands  haven’t — as  if  big  deals  like  that 
were  pulled  off  in  a- day!  Though  even  if 
that  fell  through,  haven’t  I  plenty  of  other 
ideas — and  go^  ones?  Besides,  just  mak¬ 
ing  money — what’s  that?” 

“No;  there  are  lots  of  other  things,  Jim. 
You  know  I’ve  always  said  that.” 

“Now  you  mean  my  writing.  Well  then, 
think  how  it  helps  a  young  author  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Lambsweather!  Her  stuff’s  rot,  but  she 
has  a  big  reputation,  and  she  knows  all 
sorts  of  famous  writers.  For  instance, 
Alfred  Burley,  the  poet.  He’s  coming  to 
stay  at  the  lake  soon,  and  he’ll  visit  at 
Piny  Slof)es.  Think  of  his  influence  if  I — 
when  I  fimish  my  play!” 

“Have  you  b^un  a  play?” 

“Practically.  Dorine  knows  the  plot. 
She  has  faith  in  me.  That’s  a  true  inspira¬ 
tion — some  one’s  faith  in  you.” 

“Or  your  own  faith  in  you,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  He  flushed,  frowning. 

“Oh,  well — that,  of  course!  Got  a 
match?” 

She  had  none,  and  he  went  into  Harold’s 
room  for  one,  tossing  her  a  “So  long!”  as  he 
left.  But  he  did  not  at  once  leave  Harold’s 
room.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Biddy  waited 
motionless  for  him  to  emerge.  She  wanted 
to  say  some  little  thing  to  remove  the  con¬ 
straint.  Why  was  he  staying  in  there  when 
he  had  been  so  eager  to  get  out  to  Piny 
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Slopes  and  had  only  entered  her  room  to 
get  her  to  tie  his  scarf? 

And  then  he  came  out  and  slammed  the 
door  after  him.  He  looked  angry,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  Biddy.  He  ran 
down-stairs  and  she  heard  his  car  purr  from 
the  yard.  She  slipped  into  Harold’s  room, 
but  there  was  nothing  unusual  there — just 
Hal’s  various  books  and  note-books  on  the 
desk.  Hal  was  always  reading  and  studying. 

About  a  week  after  that,  Biddy  became  a 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  Carkleby, 
Harold’s  boss.  In  about  another  week, 
Dorine  and  Jim  were  engaged. 

Not  openly.  She  said  it  had  happ)ened  so 
suddenly.  Besides,  a  secret  betrothal  would 
be  thrilling.  And  certainly  any  sort  of  an 
engagement  whatever  was  thrilling  to  Jim. 

Then  came  the  crash.  Saunders,  the 
oil-lands  speculator,  went  to  pieces, 
carr>'ing  Jim  with  him — cariy’ing  Jim’s 
savings,  his  share  in  a  trotter,  in  a  Montana 
mine,  in  a  friend’s  invention,  in  a  Ferris 
wheel,  a  kennels,  a  new  cold-cream — and  a 
score  of  other  investments,  sharings  and  out¬ 
right  possessions,  including  the  blue  racer. 
Jim  Brewster  was  earless. 

“But  he’ll  find  something  more  thrilling 
than  oil,”  said  Dorine  to  Cleo,  and  Cleo 
said,  “Oh,  yes!”  as  if,  though  the  heavens 
should  fall,  that  brother  of  hers  would  rise 
through  the  ruins,  waving  the  banner  of 
inevitable  success. 

Buoyed  by  Dorine’s  sweet  faith,  Jim  him¬ 
self  was  jaunty.  He  even  joked  and  told 
Harold  he  guessed  he’d  see  what  Carkleby 
had  to  offer.  Harold  took  him  seriously 
and  deplored  the  filling  of  the  secretarial 
vacancy.  Jim  laughed  in  his  face. 

“I’m  no  office-boy.  Do  you  think  I’ll 
lack  opportunity  for  my  free-lance  abilities, 
my  initiative,  my  originality?” 

Nevertheless,  he  failed  to  find  those 
opportunities.  Saunders  had  made  him 
finicky;  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  little 
work  and  a  classy  business  atmosphere — 
Saunders’  offices  had  been  elegant — and  the 
only  openings  just  now  were  humdrum, 
impossible,  such  as  hardware,  the  grain- 
elevator,  the  bank.  Besides,  Saunders  was 
already  planning  a  come-back— better  wait 
for  the  new  deal.  But  he  was  out  of  cash, 
and  not  paying  his  mother  enough.  Still, 
he  could  not  bury  himself  in  drudgery  with 
Dorine  waiting  for  him.  Especially  as  other 
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young  men  had  managed  to  wedge  in  at 
Piny  Slopes — young  men  from  the  lake.  Of 
these  was  Alfred  Burley,  who  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  touring  car — though  he  was  not  so  very 
young. 

Presently  Jim  began  to  grow  a  trifle  pale 
and  to  lose  a  pound  or  two  of  his  nice 
slender  weight. 

One  day,  after  several  hesitations,  he 
furtively  entered  Harold’s  office  and  asked 
for  a  loan. 

Harold  was  deeply  distressed.  In  halting 
words  and  with  eyes  averted  he  explained 
how  all  his  money  was  invested  in  the 
furniture  except  a  few  hundred  he  was  using 
for  his  vacation,  which  began  at  five  that 
afternoon.  .\t  the  word  “vacation”  he 
turned  away,  staring  from  the  window,  his 
hands  behind  him  wringing  each  other  in  a 
culmination  of  dismay.  Jim  laughed. 

“Don’t  let  it  upset  you,  you  nut!” 

.\nd  when  Harold  swung  round  implor- 
ingly,  Jim  left  the  office,  whistling. 

He  went  to  the  grain-elevator.  But  af¬ 
ter  ten  minutes  he  came  out.  The  terms 
they  proposed! 

Thank  heaven  Hal  was  going  away  that 
night!  .\nd  at  supper  Jim  was  exceedingly 
polite  to  him,  so  that  every  one  was  very 
uncomfortable  and  Hal  could  hardly  eat. 
Then,  in  the  hall,  Jim  stumbled  against 
Hal’s  suitcase.  Beside  it  was  a  neat  pile 
of  five  volumes.  Jim  stooped  and  read  the 
titles.  Yes;  they  were  books  about  the 
culture  of  the  will.  That  w’as  Hal’s  dis¬ 
sipation — it  was  what  he  studied  of  nights, 
and  made  notes  on.  The  will!  Jim  let  out 
a  queer  laugh,  and  for  a  moment  his  foot 
hovered  as  if  to  hoist  that  stack  of  books 
through  the  open  door.  Just  then  Biddy 
appeared  behind  him. 

“I’d  think,”  he  said,  “that,  from  the  atten¬ 
tion  he  p)ays  it,  he’d  be  writing  will  books 
instead  of  reading  them.” 

“But  he  doesn’t  set  up  to  be  a  writer.” 

“Meaning  that,  if  he  did,  he’d  do  it, 
instead  of  just  talk  alx>ut  it.  But  you  used 
to  say  things  plain  out;  you  didn’t  use  to 
hint,”  was  his  irascible  answer.  Tears  came 
to  Biddy’s  eyes.  Then  he  was  ashamed. 
“I  know  you  weren’t  hinting.  .And  say,  if 
you’re  going  to  the  station  with  Hal,  I’ll 
go,  too,  if  you  like.” 

Her  face  lighted.  Harold,  too,  was  so 
pleased  that  Jim  was  going  that  his  grati¬ 
tude  was  embarrassing.  The  sight  of  Dorine 
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in  Burley’s  car  did  not  assuage  Jim’s  inward 
boilings.  He  heard  Hal  asking  Biddy  if 
that  were  Mrs.  Lambsweather’s  sister.  Then 
Jim  thought;  “Lord,  he’s  never  met  Dorine! 
His  future  sister-in-law!  That’s  because  he 
sticks  himself  away  with  his  note-books.” 
And  in  spite  of  a  resolution  to  bid  Hal  a 
brotherly  farewell,  when  the  train  came  in 
he  could  not  help  fastening  his  eyes  sar¬ 
donically  on  the  books  and  saying; 

“Behave  yourself,  old  man.  Remember 
that  even  the  maddest  impulse  can  be  kept 
under  control.” 

Harold  blushed  scarlet. 

“Biddy,”  said  Jim,  when  the  train  had 
gone,  “I’m  not  in  a  nice  mood.  So  I’ll  not 
go  with  you.” 

“Jim,  if  you  have  time — I’d  like  you  to 
come  wdth  me  for  a  little  walk,”  was  her 
unexpected  answer. 

And  Jim,  looking  down  at  her,  thought 
she  was  a  Biddy  he  had  never  seen  before. 
And  as  they  walked  on,  her  silence  seemed 
pregnant  of  something.  But  of  what? 

When  they  had  reached  a  secluded  spot 
in  the  square,  he  said, 

“Come,  Biddy;  tell  me  what’s  wrong.” 
And  he  thought,  “She  is  going  to  offer  me 
some  of  her  money.”  And  he  began  to 
wonder  what  he  should  say.  Ought  he  to 
take  it?  But,  also — ought  he  not?  He  did 
not  notice  that  her  fingers  were  interlocked 
and  that  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  pull 
them  out  by  the  roots. 

•  “Jim,”  she  managed  to  say  at  last,  “you — 
you  aren’t  happy,  are  you?”  And  then  she 
broke  off,  inarticulate,  tremulous.  He  gazed 
at  her  fixedly. 

“WTiat  do  you  mean — happy?” 

“I  don’t  know!”  was  wrung  out  of  her. 
“I  don’t  know  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that 
you  have  never  found  yourself.  There’s  a 
wall — cleverness — people  praise  you — but 
there’s  a  wall.”  She  ended  up  in  a  sort  of 
anguish  for  her  own  incoherence. 

A  frown  was  knitting  itself  deeply  into 
his  brows. 

“Well — and  what’s  behind  the  wall?” 

She  appeared  to  shrink,  but  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

“You,”  she  said  faintly.  “Fom.’”  And 
then  abruptly  she  hurried  away. 

He  remained  staring  blankly  at  the  bench 
that  had  held  her.  Presently  his  uncon¬ 
scious  mind  identified  the  bench  as  one  of 
the  products  of  Harold’s  rustic-furniture 


firm,  and  he  swung  away,  pursuing  a  scowl¬ 
ing  course  through  the  now  dusky  park. 

“Her  nerve!  Her  blamed  nerve!” 

Across  his  path  as  if  written  in  invisible 
words  flamed  a  challenge;  “Isn’t  she 
right?” 

“Damn  it,  yes!”  .\nd  a  sinister  voice 
w’ithin  him  sneered;  “Sure,  you  can’t  put 
off  the  truth  forever.  You  don’t  need  any 
dinner,  Brewster.  We’ve  got  to  have  a 
little  talk,  and  it  might  as  well  be  now.” 

ES;  the  wall  of  his  own  laziness. 

WTiy,  he  was  lazier  than — Dorine. 

Yes;  though  he  was  considered  the  busiest 
fellow’  in  Rocklea.  .\nd  certainly  he  was 
the  most  active.  But  the  tw’o  aren’t  the 
same.  Jim  Brew’ster  had  never  done  an 
honest  day’s  work  in  his  twenty-seven 
years.  In  getting  out  of  the  path  of  labor 
he  w’as  the  most  agile  man  alive. 

That  skill  in  escape  went  by  flattering 
names — cleverness,  versatility,  talent,  gen¬ 
ius.  But  no  human  being  had  ever  told 
him  what  it  really  w’as.  And  yet  he  knew. 
Deep  in  himself  he  knew.  Yet  he  had 
never  admitted  it.  No;  not  even  that  day 
w’hen  he  w’ent  into  Hal’s  room  for  a  match 
and  had  seen  the  will  lx)oks  and  in  derision 
had  opened  them,  and  in  doing  so  had  en¬ 
countered,  through  the  ambling  phrases  of 
some  genial,  knowing  old  scientist,  an  ar¬ 
raignment  that  he  had  struggled  against  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  liefore  he  could  twist 
himself  free  and  escape. 

Only’ — he  had  not  escaped. 

Like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  this  w’inking 
wiseacre  had  ridden  him  day  and  night. 
“You  call  this  w’ork?  A  verse  to  a  woman — 
but  the  phrases  aren’t  new’  and  the  rimes 
are  what  popped  into  your  head.  That 
bn’t  work.  Nor  was  it  work  to  run  out  and 
conduct  a  meeting,  or  to  come  home  and 
sing  a  new  song — y’ou  didn’t  sing  it  right; 
y’ou  can’t  breathe  properly’;  y’ou  never 
worked  at  learning  how’  to  sing.  You  dis¬ 
cussed  that  new’  novel,  but  you  don’t  really 
know  w’hat  it’s  alx)ut,  for  that  w’ould  mean 
concentration,  and  concentration  is  work. 
No,  my  lad;  a  thing’s  all  very’  w’ell  till  it 
reaches  the  point  of  w’ork.  That’s  where 
you  drop  it  and  pick  up  something  else — 
till  it,  too,  reaches  the  same  point.  You’ll 
flit  from  flow’er  to  flower,  but  make  no 
honey’.  What!  Grind  away  in  a  tight, 
sticky  little  cell?  No;  .you’ll  glitter  writh 
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polkn,  but  some  dull  bee  must  make  the 
honey.  Well,  Brewster,  you’ll  never  get 
away  with  it.  Some  day  you’ll  be  called. 
Better  start  in  right  now  before  your  brain- 
stuff  gets  rigid.  Where  do  you  stand?” 

But  he  had  not  stood;  he  had  run. 

To-night,  however,  fear  did  grip  him. 
He  did  not  say,  “I  will  learn  to  work,”  but 
he  faced  the  possibility  of  trying.  That 
was  his  frame  of  mind  when,  having  wan¬ 
dered  miles  into  the  country,  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  glare  of  an  automobile  that 
proved  to  be  old  Carkleby’s,  with  Carkleby 
himself  at  the  wheel.  The  factory  owner 
had  been  to  Harrington  to  see  his  sister. 

Carkleby  slowed  up  and  offered  Jim  a 
lift.  He  did  this  less  in  a  manner  of  cour¬ 
tesy  than  of  curiosity.  He  was  not  famed 
for  courtesy,  and  he  had  never  approved  of 
Harold’s  brother,  but  a  young  man,  lately 
impoverished,  miles  from  town  afoot  in 
the  moonlight  is  a  cause  for  wonder.  Jim 
understood  this  as  well  as  he  could  under¬ 
stand  such  an  acknowledged  enigma  as 
tight-mouthed  old  Carkleby,  and,  as  they 
rode  on,  he  knew  the  manufacturer  was 
studying  him,  and  Jim  was  not  averse  to 
the  process.  An  inspiration  had  come  to 
him,  and  he  had  already  arranged  his  fea¬ 
tures — which  the  bright  moonlight  made 
fairly  visible — to  fit  his  forthcoming  sjieech 
—a  speech  it  was  going  to  be  much  easier 
to  make  because  Harold  had  gone  on 
vacation. 

AT  LAST  he  voiced  it.  W’ould  Mr. 

Carkleby  take  him  on  as  a  salesman? 

Carkleby  made  no  ‘  reply  for  at  least 
thirty  seconds.  What  he  then  said  was: 

“No.” 

Jim  was  prepared  for  this,  and  began  to 
present  his  case  with  more  polish.  Miles 
sped  by,  and  Carkleby  listened  and  was 
silent  Then  Jim  was  silent,  too. 

All  at  once  Carkleby  turned  his  eyes  on 
Jim  in  a  swift,  piercing  gaze.  Until  then 
Jim  had  been  contemplating  only  his  profile, 
sharp  and  knotty  like  some  of  the  rustic 
products  of  the  factory.  Now  his  eyes  were 
like  some  instrument  for  boring  holes. 
They  bored  into  Jim  and  set  him  squirming. 
In  ^arp  words  ^e  old  gentleman  read  out 
Jim’s  character  as  a  jig-saw  cuts  in  and  out 
of  an  intricate  pattern.  He  reduced  Jim  to 
a  heap  of  shavings. 

“When  you’ve  shown  you  can  stick  at 
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something,  Jim,  come  to  me  and  I’ll  con¬ 
sider  it.  Of  course  I  could  use  your  talents, 
but  not  as  they'  stand  now.”  And  he  shot 
the  car  round  the  curve  that  circled  the  hill 
on  which  the  lights  of  Mrs.  Lambsweather’s 
villa  gleained  down  ihrcfugh  the  scudding 
trees.  He  did  not  speak  again  until  they 
were  passing  the  factory,  just  on  the  edge  of 
town.  There  he  stopped  the  car. 

“There,”  he  said,  “is  application.  There 
is  concentration  of  talents.  As  a  young 
man,  I  aspired  to  many  things.  I  loved 
music.  I  enjoyed  games,  spwrts.  I  would 
have  given  my  ears  to  have  traveled.  But 
there  is  what  I  did.  Because  I  would  not 
have  been  a  success  at  the  other  things.  A 
man  who  has  not  found  out  what  he  can 
succeed  at  might  as  weU  die.  And  now  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret.  You  will  please  not 
.  repeat  it.  But  when  he  returns  a  month 
hence,  your  brother  Hal,  as  he  already 
knows,  will  become  my  jjartner.”  And  he 
signified  that  Jim  could  now  leave  the  car. 

Walking  home,  Jim  fumed.  So  that  old 
wood-butcher  thought  that  factory  of  his 
spelled  successi  And  he  dared  to  hold  up 
Hal  as  an  example — and,  anyhow,  damn 
Hal,  the  little  tightwad,  refusing  to  lend 
money'  to  his  own  brother  when  he  had  just 
been  made  partner  in  the  firm.  And 
Biddy,  too,  who  might  have  said,  “Won’t 
you  take  a  little  loan?” 

If  the  thought  sometimes  hovered  that 
his  own  Dorine,  with  her  fortune,  might 
have  suggested  his  using  a  few  of  her  hun¬ 
dreds  to  swing  himself  up  to  his  proper 
plane  again,  he  put  it  aside.  Why,  he 
knew'  she  had  faith  in  him.  Yes;  and  he 
would  prove  he  was  worthy. 

The  very  next  day  Fate  smiled  on  him. 
He  discovered  that  Alfred  Burley,  the  p)oet, 
had  a  sweetheart  in  New  York  and  was 
to  be  married  to  her  in  the  fall.  What 
brought  him  to  Piny'  Slopes  was  some  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  Dorine ’s,  for  it  turned  out 
that  he  wrote  his  p)oetry  on  the  side  and 
earned  his  living  in  the  law.  He  was 
Dorine’s  lawry’er. 

But  this  was  the  lesser  discovery.  The 
other  was  that  Burley  was  interested  in  the 
drama,  was  connected  with  a  dramatic 
group  in  New  York,  and,  having  heard 
through  Dorine  that  Jim  wrote  “thrilling” 
plays,  desired  to  see  Jim’s  output.  W'ithin 
an  hour  Jim — for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
really  embarrassed — was  reading  to  Burley 
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the  two  or  three  playlets  he  had  finished 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

“Of  course,”  said  Burley,  “they’re  useless 
now,  but  they  show  remarkable  promise.” 

And  then  he  listened  to  three  or  four  un¬ 
finished  ones  and  his  enthusiasm  increased. 

“Of  course  the  technique — but  that  will 
come  to  you.  I’d  like  to  see  you  go  in  for 
this  seriously — especially  the  local  things. 
Your  characterization  is  gorgeous,  and  de¬ 
lightfully  humorous.  See  here;  turn  these 
two  out  for  us  right  away.  I  go  back  to 
town  next  Monday.” 

Jim  had  them  ready,  but  only  to  suffer 
a  bitter  disappointment.  Burley  was  very 
kind,  however. 

“I  wouldn’t  show  these  to  the  play- 
reader.  I  was  WTong  to  ask  you  to  hurry. 
Try  again,  and  more  carefully.  I’m  still 
strong  for  you,  but  you’ve  got  lots  to  learn, 
of  course.  Still,  that  won’t  scare  you;  you 
know  play-writing  is  like  everything  else — 
it’s  hard  work.  And  stick  to  local  life. 
Try  again  and  send  them  on  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.” 

Work!  That  word  again!  Well,  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Will  Books  could  have  his 
chuckle.  He’d  won.  Jim  was  down  to  brass 
tacks  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

AS  IF  to  smooth  his  way.  Fate  sent  Mrs. 

Lambsweather,  who  had  completed 
“The  Cobra’s  Coil,”  for  a  holiday  at  the 
lake,  and  she  took  Dorine  with  her. 

Jim  did  not  tell  her  what  he  was  doing. 
He  wanted  to  surprise  her  with  his  success, 
if  success  were  to  come. 

It  was  hideous,  though,  sticking  to  this 
new  vow  of  work — and  alone.  He  grew 
pale  and  tired  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  his 
tools;  he  lost  valuable  energy  every  day 
just  in  forcing  himself  to  his  desk.  He  told 
no  one  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  lack 
of  public  interest,  that  stimulating  eager¬ 
ness  of  people  to  see  what  he  was  doing 
now,  increased  his  difficulties,  but  it  showed 
him  also  how  little  he  had  ever  depended 
on  anything  real  for  his  inspiration.  He 
had  been  just  a  show-off,  a  mountebank. 
And  yet — Lord — how  he  missed  that  in¬ 
toxicant  of  acclaim! 

One  day,  going  down-stairs,  he  heard  his 
mother  say  to  Biddy : 

“But,  child,  if  you  don’t  eat  you’ll  be  ill. 
If  your  work  is  making  you  ill,  you  must 
stop  it — you  must,  dear.” 


“I’m  all  right,  auntie,”  Biddy  said,  but 
when  Jim  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

He  had  been  very  cool  to  her  since  that 
night  in  the  square,  and  as  she  was  out  of 
the  house  in  the  daytime  and  he  at  work 
at  night,  they  had  hardly  encountered  each 
other  except  at  meals,  and  not  often  then, 
for  Jim  had  become  very  irregular. 

Now  he  stopped  before  her  and  asked  her 
why  she  was  crying.  She  drew  back. 

“I’m  not  crying  at  all,”  she  said  proudly. 

“Well  then,  will  you  come  down  the  yard 
with  me?  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Chicka¬ 
biddy.  I  w'ant  your  advice.” 

She  brightened  at  once,  and  they  went  to 
the  yard. 

“I’m  not  confiding  in  one  other  soul, 
Biddy.”  He  did  not  add  that  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  had  he  thought  of  confiding  in  her. 
Then  he  told  her  about  the  play,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  but  a  step  after  that  to  his 
reading  it  to  her. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate. 
It  was  simply  astounding  how  this  little 
silent  kid  understood  what  he  was  getting 
at,  and  how  she  saw  some  of  the  errors  and 
suggested  little  changes — little,  of  course. 
And  when  the  humorous  lines  made  her 
smile,  he  knew  they  must  be  funny,  and 
when  she  laughed  outright,  he  felt  like 
wiring  to  Burley,  “Stupendous  success 
assured.” 

These  were  the  moments  of  exhilaration. 
Depression  followed,  but  he  never  lost 
courage.  Down  within  him  a  voice  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  was  getting  the  hang  of 
work,  and  that  what  he  was  writing  was 
good — good! 

“You’re  so  pale  and  thin!”  his  mother 
cried  for  the  hundredth  time — she  thought 
he  was  inventing  something.  He  answered 
her  with  a  great  laugh. 

Then  the  playlet — he  had  concentrated 
on  a  one-acter — was  on  its  way  to  Burley, 
and  Jim  went  over  to  see  Dorine. 

But  only  for  the  week-end.  Burley  had 
wanted  the  other  play,  too. 

No  one  ever  knew  how  hard  it  was  to 
leave  Dorine.  She  was  so  lovely  and  sweet, 
and  so  sure  that  whatever  that  delicious 
secret  of  his  was,  it  was  thrilling.  She  had 
a  lot  of  other  suitors,  but  she  swore  he  had 
no  rival  in  the  depths  of  her  faithful  heart. 
Yet  it  took  all  his  courage  to  go  back  to 
work. 
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I  Work!  Y  es;  now  that  the  glow  of  his 
first  achievement  was  over,  work  loomed  a 
sinister,  horrible  thing.  But  the  time 
fouW  come  when  he’d  not  feel  that  way 
ibout  it.  The  time  would  come,  said  the 
will  books — he  was  reading  some  of  them 
which  he  swiped  from  Hal’s  library — when 
be  would  go  to  his  day’s  work  as  a  bride¬ 
groom  to  his  bride.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
in  a  few  days  the  joy  of  his  labors  did  begin 
to  creep  back  to  him.  The  new  playlet 
began  to  grip  him  even  harder  than  the 
first,  and  he  realized  he  had  gained  some 
technique.  But,  as  before,  he  took  Biddy 
as  his  mentor  and  critic.  .\nd  she,  with 
this  glorious  duty  entrusted  to  her  and  her 
alone,  lost  her  pallor  and  began  to  bloom  in 
a  way  that  would  have  arrested  his  atten- 

Ition  if  it  had  not  all  been  given  to  lines, 
situations  and  denouements. 

And  out  of  this  absorption  he  was  yanked 
into  the  seventh  heaven  by  Burley’s 
telegram: 

Can  you  come?  Immediate  production.  Cur¬ 
tain-raiser.  Special  bill.  .Vlterations  and  cutting 
iMcessar>’. 

j:  He  packed  and  ’phoned  to  Dorine  at  the 

lake. 

It  was  very  difficult  not  to  tell  her  the 

r  object  of  his  trip,  but  he  gritted  his  teeth 
and  said  he  was  going  on  a  business  mission. 

But  while  he  talked  through  the  'phone, 
it  began  to  strike  him  that  Dorine  was  not 
as  responsive  as  usual.  Her  voice  sounded 
cool  and  strange,  and  she  said  “thrilling” 
only  once.  And  then  he  asked  if  she  were 
offended  because  he  wasn’t  coming  over  to 
see  her.  For  she  must  understand  he  would 
never  go  off  like  this,  for  probably  a  whole 
week,  without  seeing  her  if  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  help  it. 

“Oh,  I  quite  understand,”  was  her  reply 
“Don’t  worry  about  me.  I  wouldn’t  interfere 
with  your  business  engagements  for  the 
world.”  And  she  rang  off. 

TT  WORRIED  him  a  lot,  just  the  same, 
and  on  going  to  the  station  he  would 
have  pas.sed  Mrs.  I.ambsweather  unseeing  if 
she  had  not  hailed  him. 

She  told  him  she  had  returned  to  Piny 
Slopes  to  start  another  Oriental  book. 

“But  why  didn’t  Dorine  come  back  w'ith 
you?”  he  demanded. 

“Oh,  she  wasn’t  quite  read)'.  And  it 
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isn’t  so  convenient  for  me  to  have  people 
around  when  I’m  starting  a  new  novel,” 
she  said,  with  something  like  asperity,  and 
added,  “Besides,  she  and  Harold  are  com¬ 
pany  for  each  other  at  the  lake.” 

“Harold — my  brother  Hal — at  the  lake?'' 

“Why,  didn’t  you  know'?  He  came 
there  last  week.”  .And  then,  leaning  to¬ 
ward  Jim,  she  said,  “Tell  me,  Jim;  is  it  true 
that  Harold  is  to  be  Carkleby’s  partner?” 

“Well,  I  supposed  it  was  a  secret,  but 
evidently  Hal  can’t  keep  it,”  said  Jim,  who 
w'as  no  longer  thinking  of  Hal  at  all.  “Say, 
Mrs.  Lambswealher;  I’ve  just  been  talking 
to  Dorine,  and  I  think  she’s  hurt  because 
I’m  going  away  without  seeing  her — you 
don’t  think  she’s  .seriously  hurt,  do  you? 
It  would  kill  me  to  think  that,  for  you 
know  we’re  as  good  as  engaged.” 

“My  dear  Jim” — and  the  lady  regarded 
him  stealthily — “you  know  you  have  neg¬ 
lected  her  lately.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  you 
were  busy.  But — there;  don’t  be  u[>set. 
Dorine’s  a  little  spoiled,  and  she’ll  get  over 
her  pique,  I’m  sure.  It  all  happened  so 
suddenly.  Yes;  she  told  me  there  was 
something  between  you.  Just  write  her  a 
nice  letter;  I'm  sure  she’ll  forgiv'e  you.” 

It  did  not  strike  him  at  the  time  that  this 
was  a  strangely  non-committal  speech. 
On  the  train  he  wrote  p>ages  and  p)ages  to 
his  beloved,  and  then  New  York  and  the 
stage  of  a  theatre  during  rehearsals  swal¬ 
lowed  him  for  a  w'eek. 

Then,  after  a  wild,  blurred  dream,  he  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Rocklea.  In  his  pxKrket 
were  the  notices  from  four  pajiers,  three  of 
which  gave  first  mention  to  his  “little  com¬ 
edy,”  the  other  dropping  a  belief  that  the 
author  would  be  heard  from  anon. 

True,  it  was  a  semiprofessional  produc¬ 
tion  and  might  have  got  scantier  attention 
had  more  theatres  been  op)en,  but  to  Jim 
these  notices  meant  fame — in  the  future,  at 
least.  He  pictured  his  reception  in  Rocklea, 
where  the  New  A'ork  papiers  had  a  wide  sale. 

He  reached  home  about  sev'en.  As  he 
descended  from  the  car,  his  eyes  encoun¬ 
tered  the  e.xcited  face  of  the  freight-agent, 
Ike  Leavitt,  one  of  his  admirers.  It  would 
be  just  like  Ike  to  acclaim  him  right  there 
on  the  platform,  and  he  was  assembling  a 
smiling  protest  when  Ike,  grabbing  him, 
pxjinted  toward  a  part  of  town  concealed  by 
the  station,  and  from  which  direction  he  saw 
a  cloud  of  rolling  black  smoke. 
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‘“The  factory — the  furniture  factory!” 
cried  Ike,  almost  beside  himself  that  he 
could  not  go  to  the  fire.  Then  he  flew  down 
the  platform,  yelling  his  information  to 
some  other  alighting  passenger. 

.\11  able-bodied  citizens  had,  in  fact,  gone 
to  the  blaze.  Jim  headed  for  it  too. 

But  already  the  smoke  was  thinning. 
.•\s  he  hurried  along,  Jim  unconsciously 
took  up  his  fantasy  of  how  the  people 
would  greet  him  when,  cheated  of  a  real 
conflagration,  they  would  find  themselves 
facing  the  superior  spectacle  of  James  Brews¬ 
ter,  plawright  and  native  son. 

“Hello,  Jim!  Be  that  you?” 

“Oh,  hello,  Uncle  Nick.  Going  to  the 
fire?” 

“Yep,  aimin’  to.”  .\nd  Uncle  Nick,  one 
of  the  village  characters,  struggled  with  his 
basket  of  vegetables  and  his  cane  until 
Jim  relieved  him  of  the  basket.  And  re¬ 
membering  how  Uncle  Nick  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  metropolitan  papers,  he  said, 

“I  suppose  you  saw  the  notice  about  me 
in  the  Xews.” 

“Oh,  yep.  You  been  to  New  York, 
ain’t  you — cavortin’  about  the  theayters? 
But  I  guess  ’tain’t  any  livelier  there  than 
’tis  right  here  when  we’ve  a  mind  to  get 
out  on  to  the  streets,  hey?” 

In  a  moment  Lem  Thomas,  the  lawyer, 
had  picked  them  up  in  his  car. 

“Guess  this  would  make  a  scene  in  a 
play?”  Jim  asked  craftily.  I.em  grazed  a 
hound  dog  and  swore. 

“If  there  was  a  wind,  I  reckon  ’twouldn’t 
be  any  play.  As  ’tis,  smoke’s  thickening 
up  again.” 

In  no  time  they  were  at  the  factory,  and 
Jim  found  himself  alongside  .Andrews,  the 
banker,  in  a  dense  throng. 

“No,”  informed  the  banker;  “there’s  no 
one  inside.  They’ve  got  it  under  now. 
So  you’ve  been  down  to  the  big  town,  hey?” 

“Yes.  Pretty  hard  work,  too,  rehearsing 
a  play — being  my  first — but  still - ” 

“Good  God!  Is  that  fool  Dobson  going 
to  get  a  hose  on  that  roof  or  not?”  exclaimed 
.Andrews,  and  he  projected  himself  through 
the  crowd.  At  that  moment,  feminine 
voices  hailed  Jim.  One  of  the  girls  who 
spoke  was  an  ex-flame  of  his,  Allie  Burns. 
Allie  told  him  how  the  fire  started. 

“Say,  Allie,”  said  Jim;  “do  you  know 
you’re  the  very  image  of  the  girl  who  took 
the  lead  in  my  play?” 


“Well,  tell  me — was  she  as  fat  as  I  am?” 
laughed  j\llie.  “Because  I’ve  got  an  offer 
to  sing  in  concert,  and  the  girls  tell  me  I’m 
too  fat.  Have  I  gained  since  I  quit  going 
with  you?  I  thought  it  was  making  me  thin.” 
Bursts  of  laughter  greeted  this. 

“Hey,  there  he  is.  Jim!  You’re  the 
fellow  we  want!  Come  here.”  It  was 
Milt  Opdyke  calling  from  a  group  of  men. 
Milt  was  the  editor  of  the  Call. 

Jim  went,  framing  his  face  to  the  blushmg 
acceptance  of  the  belated  congratulations 
he  felt  he  was  now  about  to  receive  at  last. 

“Jim,”  Opdyke  commanded,  “you  tell  ’em 
what  you  wrote  home — that  the  fire-wagons 
run  all  night  in  New  York  and  nobody  ever 
even  goes  to  the  window  to  look.” 

JIM  made  only  one  more  effort  to  win 
recognition  as  a  coming  playwright.  It 
was  after  Jake  Furness  had  displayed  bril¬ 
liant  daring  in  the  matter  of  saving  a  gable. 
He  said: 

“I’d  like  to  put  a  scene  like  that  in  a  play. 
Though  I  think  the  fellow  would  be  killed.” 

“Well,”  replied  Doc  Jessup,  “I  hope  to 
God  Jake  doesn’t  get  killed  till  he’s  paid 
me  for  that  Irish  setter  he  bought  a  year 
ago  last  March.” 

The  fire  had  routed  Jim. 

A  moment  later  he  forgot  his  chagrin  in 
the  surprise  of  being  accosted  by  old 
Carkleby  himself,  who  appeared  hatless  and 
coatless  from  somewhere  about  the  factory. 
“Well,”  snapped  the  manufacturer, 
you're  here;  but  where’s  that  precious 
brother  of  yours?  For  all  he  cares,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  plant  could  have  burned  to  the 
ground.” 

“Harold?  Why,  I  didn’t  know — isn’t  he 
here?” 

“No,  he  isn’t.  He  never  is  any  more. 
And  you  can  tell  him  from  me  that  if  he 
doesn’t  do  his  spooning  out  of  office-hours 
he  can  look  for  some  one  else  to  give  him  a 
partnership  in  a  factory  business,  for  he 
certainly  will  not  find  it  in  my  plant.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  want  him,  anyhow’— a 
man  who  can  lie  made  a  fool  of  by  a  little 
yellow-haired  doll.” 

Jim  did  not  move  a  muscle.  Without 
his  faintest  cognizance  the  fire  was  brought 
to  the  officially  conquered  state  and  the 
mob  went  back  to  its  interrupted  dinner. 
At  last  Jim  found  himself  wandering  home¬ 
ward  with  it. 
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Outside  the  Brewster  house  he  stojjped, 
jffftlfing  in  at  the  dining-room  windows. 
IBs  mother  and  Biddy  and  Cleo — but  no 
Harold. 

The  three  looked  strangely  solemn. 

“I  ought  to  fr>’  in  hell  for  my  suspicions, 
but— what  else  can  it  be?” 

And  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
torture  of  suspense,  he  took  a  car  for  Piny 
Slopes. 

Mrs.  Lambsw'eather  was  on  the  terrace 
calling  roses  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
which  gave  her  a  garish  cast  enhanced  by 
her  Oriental  costume.  She  was  consider¬ 
ably  embarrassed  at  sight  of  Jim,  but  his 
apparent  calmness  reassured  her;  and  she 
explained  that  she  always  steeped  herself 
in  Oriental  atmosphere  before  starting  a 
new  book  about  India. 

“And  you,  Jim,”  she  said  softly,  “bring 
a  touch  of  the  East — your  darkness,  espe¬ 
cially  with  this  light  upon  you — you  are 
really  fascinating.  Sahib  Brewster.” 
“Where’s  Dorine?”  Jim  asked. 

Mrs.  Lambsweather  became  confused 
again. 

“She’s  still  at  the  lake.  I  couldn’t  have 
her  here  while  I  was  in  the  first  stages  of 
creation.” 

“IMien  is  she  coming  back?” 

Mrs.  Lambsweather  became  ingenuous. 
“How  should  I  know?  And  why  do  you 
take  this  tone,  Jim.  as  if  you  were  grilling 
me?  Why  don’t  you  ’phone  to  Dorine  and 
ask  her  yourself?" 

“All  right;  I  will.” 

But  when  he  stepped  toward  the  house, 
she  stopped  him.  She  seemed  scared  now. 
“Jim,  what  do  you  expect  to  discover?” 
“That  she  is  flirting  with  my  simple- 
minded  brother  Harold  to  punish  me  for  a 
fancied  neglect.  And  if  that’s  so,  it’s  not 
only  very-  petty  of  her  but  it’s  in  filthy  bad 
taste,  and  I’m  going  to  tell  her  so — what’s 
more.” 

And  then  the  expression  on  the  novelist’s 
face  so  changed  that  Jim  paled  before  its 
ominous  pity. 

“Oh,  poor  boy!  But  you  might  as  well 
hear  it  from  me  as  from  any  one  else — 
better,  in  fact.  Oh,  Jim,  Dorine  is  going  to 
many  your  brother  Harold.  The  engage¬ 
ment  k  announced.” 

Jim  sank  upon  a  bench.  It  was  one  of 
the  rustic-furniture  benches,  but  he  did  not 
notice  that.  Nor  did  he  notice  Mrs. 
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Lambsweather  bending  over  him  with 
yearning  sjTnpathy. 

“She’s  a  rotter,  Jim.  She’s  been  rotten 
to  me,  too.  She  was  going  to  live  with  me — 
and  I  couldn’t  imagine  why  she  wanted  to 
stoy  here,  but  it  was  because  she’s  lost 
every  cent  she  had;  what  she  hadn’t  spent 
she  invested  \vrong,  and — and  you  didnU 
seem  very  prosperous,  you  know — and 
then  Harold  came  there  to  the  lake,  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  told  her  alx)ut  his 
partnership) — and,  of  course,  he  is  just  clay 
in  her  hands.  He  rushes  over  to  the  lake 
every  evening  from  the  factory — he  has 
bought  a  car - ” 

“A  car,”  murmured  Jim  vaguely. 

Mrs.  Lambsweather  wip)ed  her  eyes 
furtively. 

“Yes.  But,  Jim,  don’t  you  see  you’re 
far  better  off?  She  kn’t  worthy  of  you. 
She  w’ould  have  made  you  wretched,  and 
you’d  soon  have  tired  of  her.  She  hasn’t 
any  brain,  you  know.” 

Jim’s  haggard  eyes  looked  up  searchingly. 

“I  thought  you  liked  our  being — to¬ 
gether.” 

The  novelist  flushed.  Then  she  said: 

“Yes;  I  did  at  first.  WTien  she  talked  of 
living  with  me,  I  thought,  if  you  married 
her,  it  would  free  me.  We  are  not  en  rap¬ 
port,  you  know.  But  now  I’m  glad  you’ve 
escap)ed.  I’ve  learned  to  like  you  far  too 
well,  Jim  dear,  to  want  to  see  you  sacrificed 
to  that  selfish,  empty-headed  skter  of 
mine.” 

Jim  rose.  Mrs.  Lambsweather’s  earnest 
s\’mp)athy  hardly  counted  just  now.  He 
suddenly  broke  into  a  strange,  harsh  laugh. 

“So  that’s  where  the  bwks  about  the 
will  have  got  little  Harold!  By  God,  he 
picked  the  right  literature!  I’ll  say  that 
for  him,  damned  if  I  won’t!” 

And  he  swung  off  down  the  hill,  leaving 
the  novelist  bewildered  and  dismayed. 

JIM  did  not  go  straight  home.  He  could 
not  face  that  solemn  trio  he  had  seen 
through  the  dining-room  window.  He 
walked  townward  by  a  roundabout  way 
that  took  him,  about  nine  o’clock,  p)ast  the 
factory.  It  was  lighted  in  the  piart  that 
had  b^n  on  fire,  and  firemen  and  workmen 
were  on  the  grounds.  As  Jim  paused  there, 
he  saw  Carkleby  come  out,  and  Carkleby 
saw  him  in  turn  before  Jim  could  collect 
his  wits  enough  to  hide. 
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“Brewster,  come  here,  will  you?” 

And,  to  his  amazement,  Carkleby  asked 
Jim  into  the  office. 

“The  fact  is,  young  fellow — I  was  present 
at  your  play.” 

The  word  “play”  had  a  magic  effect  on 
Jim.  It  eliminated  his  tragedy  from  his 
harrowed  mind. 

“You — you  were  in  New  York,  and  saw 
my  play?” 

“Yes.  I  happened  to  be  there  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  seemed  to  be  about  the  only 
show  I  cared  to  see.  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  read  your  name  opposite  the 
curtain-raiser.  I  sent  back  to  find  out. 
I  tell  you  I  was  surprised.  And  now  I 
want  to  congratualte  you.  It  was  a  fine 
little  thing.” 

Jim  was  trembling  with  delight. 

“Why — I — I  hardly  know  what  to  say, 
Mr.  Carkleby.” 

Carkleby  waved. 

“Oh,  never  mind  that.  .\nd  now,  Jim” — 
he  called  him  “Jim”  quite  easily — “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  you  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  you’re  clever;  you  have 
originality  and  pep.  You  lack  certain 
abilities  that  have  made  your  brother 
Harold  so  valuable — until  this  damn-fool¬ 
ishness  about  the  girl  got  into  his  head,  and 
if  he  doesn’t  get  it  out,  he’ll  find  himself 
in  a  queer  fix,  let  me  tell  you.  But  you 
have  other  qualities —  Well,  in  short, 
Jim,  I’m  going  to  offer  you  a  rather  smooth 
salesman^ip,  with  a  salary  and  commis¬ 
sions,  to  enable  you  to  find  time  to  work  at 
your  plays.  After  all,  you’ve  got  to  sup¬ 
port  yourself.  And  maybe  plays  are  your 
destiny,  not  the  factory'.  Once” — and  the 
old  fellow  looked  at  Jim  with  a  sudden 
wistfulness — “I,  too,  thought  I  should  be  a 
writer.  I  used  to  try  to  write  books - ” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Carkleby - ” 

“Yes.  But  that’s  all  in  the  jjast.  And 
you’re  all  in  the  future.  And  the  present. 
The  present  first.  Well,  young  fellow, 
what  do  you  say?” 

It  is  needless  to  set  down  the  answer. 
And  Carkleby  took  Jim  home  in  his  car. 

SO  THAT  it  was  not  a  tragic  figure — 
at  least,  not  hojjelessly  tragic — that  at 
last  stepped  over  the  Brewster  threshold 
and  faced  the  family. 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  he  said  at  once, 
and  with  a  jauntiness  that  made  his  mother 


burst  into  tears — she  was  so  sure  it  was 
feigned  to  hide  a  shattered  heart — ^but 
which  Biddy  observed  with  a  dawning,  if 
incredulous,  conviction.  Cleo  was  her  calm 
self,  sure  that  Jim  would  always  rise  trium¬ 
phant  from  any  disaster — and,  besides,  the 
family  was  affiliated  with  Mrs.  Loftus 
Lambsweather  as  effectively  through  Har¬ 
old  as  it  would  have  been  through  Jim,  and 
Cleo’s  own  position  was  strengthened 
thereby  in  the  desired  degree. 

Then  Jim  explained  his  conversation  with 
Carkleby. 

He  had  actually  forgotten  his  play— for 
ten  minutes. 

Thus  the  atmosphere  was  cleared  for  the 
full  description  of  the  dramatic  event. 
A  smaller,  more  restricted  audience  than  he 
had  visualized,  but,  after  all,  the  best— 
his  mother,  his  sister,  who  was  so  proud  of 
him — and  the  little  kid  who  had  helped 
him — yes,  helped  him — write  his  play. 

Later,  he  followed  her  to  her  sweet  peas, 
where  she  had  left  her  watering-pot.  As 
on  one  other  evening,  it  was  bright  moon¬ 
light. 

And  suddenly,  with  a  laugh,  he  referred 
to  that  other  night  and  what  she  had  said 
to  him. 

She  was  quite  confused. 

“I — I  was  horrid,  Jim.  And  it  wasn’t 
what  I  had  meant  to  say  at  all.  I  had 
meant  to  say - ” 

“Well,  out  with  it.  Chickabiddy!” 

“I  had  meant  to  offer  you  some  of  my 
money.  But  Harold  and  I  had  said  we 
wouldn’t  do  that.  Harold  wanted  to  lend 
you  money,  too.  But  the  will  books  said 
lending  is  as  weak  as  borrowing - ” 

“The  will  books!  Biddy,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you,  too - ” 

She  hung  her  head.  Then  all  at  once  she 
laughed.  He  had  never  heard  her  laugh 
so  gaily. 

“There  aren’t  any  more  of  them.  Harold 
burned  the  whole  stack.  He  knows  he’ll 
never  have  any  will.  The  only  person 
round  here  who’s  got  that  sort  of  will  is 
Dorine.  She’s  got  something  that  can’t 
be  learned  out  of  books.” 

It  was  the  longest  and  most  articulate 
speech  Jim  had  ever  heard  her  make. 
And  every  word  of  it  was  true. 

And  just  as  true  was  a  much  shorter 
speech  he  got  out  of  her  somewhat  later 
that  summer — the  speech:  “Yes.” 
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Flight  of  Sadie 

If  You're  Hiiman^  You  Like  I^gs;  You've  Been 
Huntin^or  You'd  Like  to  Go,  and  You're  Interested 
in  Amusing  Colored  Persons — They're  All  Here 

By  Bozeman  Bulger 

Illustration  by  Morgan  Steinmetz 


THK  front  porch  of  the  Salt  Marsh 
Hunting  Club  has  gone  without 
further  description  since  Clem 
Parker,  colored,  some  years  ago 
declared  it  a  place  where  “white  gemmun 
comes  to  set  and  think,  an’,  sometimes, 
jes’  set.” 

This  settin’-porch  overl(X)ks  a  noisome 
stretch  of  marsh-reed  and  black,  slimy  mud, 
reaching  as  far  as  can  the  eye.  Except  for 
occasional  flights  of  mallard,  sawbill  and 
blue  heron,  the  only  marks  on  the  drab  view 
to  the  south  are  dark  streaks  cut  by  a  tidal 
river  and  its  estuaries,  the  latter  creeping 
into  the  swampy  shore  of  underbrush  and 
pateietto,  ever  gnawing  away  at  more  of 
the  dub  property.  Wild  hogs  roam  the 
semitropical  timber,  earning  their  keep 
without  the  aid  of  man.  He  can  thus  eke 
out  a  living  and  remain  lazy  if  he  so  desires. 
Mostly,  he  does. 

Clem  long  ago  became  the  club  factotum, 
as  well  as  residuary  legatee  of  all  clothes 
and  small  change  left  by  visiting  sportsmen. 
By  special  appointment  of  the  colonel,  old 
Clem  also  b^me  sole  custodian  of  Sadie. 

There  were  few  hogs  like  Sadie  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Georgia.  The  colonel’s 
bobby  was  the  raising  of  wild  hogs  to  make 
the  club  self-supporting.  In  Sadie  he  saw  a 
Ptat  genealogical  future  for  the  razorback 
population  of  the  swamp-lands.  She  was  a 
red  Jersey  of  aristocratic  lineage,  selected 
with  meticulous  care  after  much  reading 
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and  learned  discussion  by  the  wealthy 
globe-trotting  colonel.  The  transportation 
of  the  prize  animal  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
club  was  conducted  with  even  greater  care 
for  her  comfort  and  welfare.  Sadie,  now  in 
her  seventh  month,  was  a  much  pampered 
Jersey. 

The  colonel  had  arrived  with  a  j>arty 
from  New  York,  .\mong  the  guests  was 
Rol^ert  Murray,  the  colonel’s  personal  at¬ 
torney,  p^ersuaded  for  the  first  time  to  get 
out  in  the  op)en  and  see  things.  The  deer¬ 
hunting  season  was  closed,  but  there  was 
still  a  month  for  shooting  meadow-hens, 
king-rail,  mallard  and  quail. 

The  entire  pwirty  was  on  the  settin’-px)rch 
this  warm  Sunday  morning  in  January,  the 
colonel  p>ointing  out  at  length — particularly 
to  Murray — the  many'  advantages  of  his 
beloved  hunting  club. 

“Clem,”  he  called,  “bring  Sadie  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house.  I  want  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  see  a  hc^  that  is  a  hog  at  her  best.” 

“Yassuh — cornin’.” 

Weighing  full  two  hundred  and  sixty 
and  clad  in  khaki,  the  colonel’s  hunched-up 
figure  on  the  top  step  conveyed  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  infantry  squad  under  canvas. 
Murray’,  never  having  lived  this  outdoor 
life,  was  straight  as  an  Indian  and  athletic. 
In  his  prefect-fitting  riding-breeches,  the 
like  of  which  Clem  had  never  seen,  the  New 
York  lawyer  easily  could  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  cavaliA-  officer. 
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Our  settin’  was  distressingly  interrupted. 

“Kunnel,”  announced  Clem,  coming 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  all  out  of 
breath,  “  ’at  hog  Sadie  is  gone!  Yassuh; 
dere  ain’t  hair  nur  hide  lef’  uv  ’erl” 

“Sadie  gone  again?  Huh— that’s  funny. 
There’s  been  nobody  round  here  to  let 
down  that  rail  fence  again,  has  there?” 

“No  suh,  Kunnel.  She  must’r  broke 
th’ough  and  taken  to  the  swamp  wid  dem 
wild  razahbacks.  An’,  Kunnel,  she  ain’t 
got  er  mark  on  ’er.” 

“WTiat  does  he  mean — a  mark  on  her?” 
asked  Murray,  feeling  that,  as  lawyer,  he 
should  show  some  concern. 

“He  means  her  ears  aren’t  marked — 
branded,  you  would  call  it  in  cattle.” 

“No,  suh;  not  er  mark.  ’At  Sadie’s  ears 
is  as  smooth  en  soft  as  dem  on  ole  Grady, 
lavin’  dere.” 

Murray  turned  to  look  at  a  veteran  deer¬ 
hound  that  he  had  not  noticed  before, 
stretched  out  in  the  sand  in  front  of  the 
house. 

“You  see,”  the  colonel  made  clear,  “if  a 
hog  goes  wild  and  is  not  marked  before 
reaching  the  age  of  six  months,  any  man 
finding  it  on  his  property  can  put  his  own 
mark  on  the  animal  and  claim  it.  That’s 
hog  law. 

“And  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  he 
added,  “there’s  a  lot  of  these  piny-woods 
hog-men  that  haven’t  any  too  much  con¬ 
science  about  opening  up  fence-holes. 
Well,”  he  said  resignedly  to  Clem,  “you’d 
better  get  the  Stickney  boys  and  go  after 
Sadie  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  some¬ 
body’ll  be  claiming  her.  We  can’t  afford 
to  lose  that  hog.” 

“Yassuh.” 

TN  THE  ensuing  discussion,  Clem  stuck 
around  to  glean  information  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  visit  and  to  appraise  the  Northern 
party  for  possibilities  in  tips  and  leavings. 
In  so  doing,  his  eyes  suddenly  focused  with 
interest  on  Grady.  The  old  dog  had  begun 
to  move  and  stretch  himself.  This  veteran 
hound,  his  bearing  one  of  extreme  dignity, 
looked  about  as  if  gazing  into  the  distance. 
Laconically  he  snapped  at  a  droning  fly, 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  visitors 
lounging  on  the  steps.  Perfunctorily  Grady 
sniffed  at  Murray’s  leggings,  sized  up  the 
colonel  and  trotted  round  the  lawn. 

“Sumpin’  wrong  wid  ’at  ole  dog,  Kunnel,” 


observed  Clem.  “Ole  Grady  got  sumpin’ 
on  his  mind.  He  ain’t  gittin’  up  and 
stirrin’  round  for  nothin’.” 

The  old  dog  came  back  to  the  steps, 
gazed  down  the  road  and  started  a  half¬ 
earnest  bark  that  died  in  his  throat— as  a 
dog  barks  when  dreaming. 

“That’s  funny!  Look  down  the  road, 
Clem,”  directed  the  colonel  from  his  more 
elevated  position  on  the  porch.  “Isn’t  that 
Casey  Jones  coming?” 

“It  sho’  is,  Kunnel.  I  knowed  sumpin’ 
was  wrong  wid  old  Grady.” 

In  the  distance  came  trotting  an  old, 
bluish-gray,  fleabitten  hound,  its  floppy 
ears  skimming  the  ground.  Casey  Jones 
had  come  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the 
Stickney  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swamp.  We  old-timers  knew  he  had  come 
to  visit  Grady.  This  dog- telepathy,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  directs  the  gathering  of 
dogs  at  important  moments,  had  been  a 
favorite  topic  among  us  for  several  seasons. 

“Oh,  get  out!”  laughed  Murray,  when  this 
was  explained  to  him.  “Being  a  tenderfoot. 
I’ll  stand  for  a  lot;  but  not  for  a  dog  walking 
five  miles  to  call  on  another.” 

“You’ll  have  a  lot  more  to  stand  for 
before  the  day  is  over,”  the  colonel  assured 
him.  “There’s  something  up  between  those 
dogs.  They  have  met  for  a  purpose. 
Don’t  laugh.  It’s  true,  Murray;  it  may 
also  test  your  credulity  to  know  that  Casey 
Jones  and  Grady  never  associate  with  any 
other  dogs.  They  are  the  dog  aristocracy 
of  these  parts — both  crack  deer-trailers, 
both  pack-leaders.  They  are  thoroughbreds 
and  know  it.  Now,  notice  how  they  hold 
themselves  aloof.  Just  see  if  they  pay 
any  attention  to  the  hog-dogs  or  the 
pointers.” 

“You  mean  to  tell  me - ” 

“Kunnel,”  suggested  Clem,  “tell  the 
gemmun  ’bout  Casey  Jones  cornin’  here 
every  night  before  a  deer-hunt  widout  any¬ 
body  sendin’  for  him.” 

“That’s  right,”  affirmed  the  colonel. 
“Nobody  round  here  has  ever  been  able  to 
figure  it  out ;  but  when  we  get  ready  to  go  on 
a  deer-hunt,  Casey  invariably  shows  up  the 
night  before  to  be  in  the  chase.  We  never 
think  of  sending  for  him.  Some  sort  of  dog- 
message  informs  him.  I  don’t  know  what 
it  is;  but  you  can  bet  that  old  dog  is  coming 
to  see  Grady  for  some  definite  purpose.” 

“Do  they  know  when  the  season  opens 
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and  closes?”  asked  Murray,  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

“Certainly.  They  know  just  as  well  as 
we  do.” 

“Well,  I  caught  you  there,”  laughed  the 
lawyer.  “If  Casey  knows  the  season  is 
closed,  why  is  he  coming  now?” 

“Oh,  that  cuts  no  figure  with  them. 
Those  old  dogs  are  natural  lawbreakers,  and 
I  believe  they  do  it  out  of  pure  mischief. 
Very  often  they  go  out  and  run  a  buck  just 
for  the  pure  sport  of  it — law  or  no  law.” 

Murray  looked  at  Grady,  now  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  attention,  and  smiled.  Dog  stories 
and  fish  yarns  were  all  the  same  to  him. 

Casey  Jones  trotted  up  to  the  steps,  nosed 
about  a  little  and,  with  Grady,  walked  off 
to  a  corner  of  the  lawn.  Their  manuevers 
indicated  plainly  something  more  tangible 
than  mere  exchange  of  the  accepted  courte¬ 
sies  between  dogs.  They  turned  to  look  at 
us  inquiringly. 

“Which  is  the  better  dog?”  asked  Murray. 

“I  reck’n  Grady  is,”  Clem  informed  him. 
“He’s  got  a  better  nose  an’  kin  strike  a  trail 
quicker,  but  he  doan’  hang  on  no  better’n 
Casey.  He’s  whut  a  gemmun,  who  was 
down  here,  called  a  striker  hound — said  he 
come  from  stock  over  in  England  or  some 
furron  country.  But  neither  one  uv’  ’em’ll 
run  a  deer  past  ’at  road-crossin’  out  yonder 
in  de  woods.  Dey  knows  huntin’  jes’  as 
well  as  white  folks.  Ef  you  is  put  on  ’at 
stand  by  de  road  an’  doan’  get  ’at  deer  when 
he  comes  lopin’  by,  dem  two  ole  dogs’ll  quit 
right  dere  and  come  home.  Dey  figgers 
dere  job  is  done.  Yassuh;  dey  knows 
whut’s  goin’  on.  More’n  dat,  ef’n  you 
shoots  a  deer  down,  dem  two  old  dogs’ll  set 
’emselves  right  dere  and  wait.  De\'’ll  run 
wid  de  pack,  all  right,  but  dey  won’t  let  none 
of  ’em  common  dogs  come  near  ’at  deer.” 

“Here,  Clem!  Here’s  a  half-dollar. 
That’s  worth  it,”  laughed  Murray. 

“But,  boss,”  protested  the  darky,  as  he 
thanked  the  visitor,  “I’m  tellin’  you  de 
God  Ermighty’s  truth.  ’At  old  dog  Grady 
ain’t  never  had  no  friend  outside’n  Casey — 
and  Sadie.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  stand  for  Sadie,  then?” 

“Yassuh.  When  ’at  li’l  old  pig  come 
here  first,  her  an’  Grady  et  together.  I 
reck’n  Grady  got  to  think  he  kind  er  had 
charge  of  her.  He  knows  she’s  thorough¬ 
bred  jes’  same  as  we  does.  He  used  to 
watch  her  an’  wouldn’t  let  no  other  dog 
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even  bark  at  her — common  dogs,  I  mean. 
You  know,  boss,  Grady  and  Casey  Jones 
won’t  trail  no  wild  hog.  But  they’ll  keep 
track  of  Sadie.  It’s  ’cause  she’s  quality. 
Dey  knows.” 

“Colonel,”  Murray  called  to  the  host, 
“this  is  Ijetter  than  hunting — this  stuff 
Clem  is  telling  me.” 

“Laugh  all  you  please;  but  he’s  telling 
you  the  truth,”  insisted  the  colonel. 
“There’s  more  he  could  tell  you.  They  are 
liable  to  run  a  buck  for  you  any  minute.” 

“I  reck’n  ’at’s  whut  dey’re  figgerin’  on 
now.  Runnel.  Look  at  ’em!” 

WITH  the  rest  of  us,  the  skeptical  Mur¬ 
ray  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  yard 
and  glanced  toward  a  pea  field  between  the 
club-house  and  the  rail  fence  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  With  Grady  in  the  lead,  the  two 
old  hounds  were  trotting  toward  the  thick 
underbrush  bordering  the  swamp. 

“Suhtinly  is  takin’  dere  time,”  observed 
Clem.  “  ’Em  two  old  dogs  knows  deer 
lays  in  dem  swamps  in  de  heat  uv  de  day.” 

Murray  turned  to  look  toward  the  end  of 
the  stretch  of  woods. 

“What  kind  of  dog  is  that?”  he  asked. 
“Suhtinly  is  funny,”  said  Clem,  following 
Murray’s  glance  that  had  noted  a  small  dog 
running  in  the  edge  of  the  pea  field.  “Run¬ 
nel,  ain’t  ’at  Mr.  Fletch  Darrow’s  ketch- 
dog,  old  Spot?” 

“Must  be,”  agreed  the  colonel,  shading 
his  eyes  to  see  better.  “\VTiat  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  Darrow’s  doing  round  here,  Clem? 
He  didn’t  know  our  partv  was  coming, 
did  he?” 

“No,  suh;  didn’t  nobody  know  it.” 
“Fletch  Darrow  is  the  game- warden,”  the 
colonel  explained  to  Murray,  “and  what 
I’d  call  a  rather  tricky  citizen.  He  owns 
a  piece  of  hog-land  off  to  the  east  of  us.” 

In  a  moment  we  saw  Darrow  come  out  oi 
the  woods,  making  his  way  toward  us. 
Evidently  he  had  seen  us  when  we  spied 
his  ketch-dog.  Ahead  of  him  came  Spot,  a 
vicious-looking  little  brute,  half  hound  and 
half  mongrel.  Long  white  scars  over  his 
bo<ly  indicated  the  nature  of  his  calling — 
catching  wild  hogs  and  throwing  them  that 
they  may  be  hog-tied  and  marked,  or  carried 
to  a  pen  for  fattening.  The  ketch-dog  never 
trails,  but  follows  at  his  master’s  heels  until 
the  exact  moment  when  he  is  ordered  to 
“go  git  ’im.” 
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A  cut  on  the  side  of  Sf>ot’s  muzzle 
gave  to  one  of  his  eyes  a  drooping,  wicked 
expression.  He  seemed  to  be  regarding 
us  with  a  tough  leer.  In  the  swamp-lands 
the  ketch-dog  is  the  cauliflower-eared  pugi¬ 
list  of  dog  society.  Tom  Sharkey  would 
call  him  a  tough  guy.  By  the  mere  nature 
of  his  job  he  is  a  game  guy.  Those  wild 
hogs  are  vicious  animals. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Harrow, ”  the  colo¬ 
nel  greeted. 

“Mornin’,  Kunnel.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Harrow.” 

In  turn  we  were  introduced.  Harrow  did 
not  offer  to  shake  hands.  His  eyes  con¬ 
tinually  shifted. 

The  lean,  hungry-looking  Harrow  was  not 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  To  Clem  it  was 
obvious  he  had  been  drinking  heavnly  of 
skimmin’s — ^a  liquor  distilled  from  the  scum 
of  boiling  cane  at  sirup-making  time.  To 
me,  though,  his  attitude  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  run  across  a  party  unexpectedly 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say.  He 
and  his  dog  were  a  sinister-looking  pair. 

“Kunnel,”  said  Harrow  finally,  “I  come 
over  to  see  ’bout  the  licenses.  There’s  been 
a  lot  of  huntin’  going  on  over  here  out  of 
season,  and  I  thought  I’d  better  see  ’bout 
that,  too.” 

“Why,  we  just  got  here  this  morning,” 
the  colonel  told  him.  “There’s  been  nob^y 
on  the  place.” 

“Just  the  same,  there’s  been  deer-runnin’. 
I  kin  hear  it.  But  layin’  that  aside,  I 
reck’n  these  gentlemen  aims  to  pay  their 
license-fees.” 

“Most  of  them  are  members  of  the  club. 
The  others  are  not  hunters.  Club  mem¬ 
bers,  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  required  to 
pay  non-resident  licenses.” 

“That’s  the  law — yes,  sir.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  there’s  a  lot  of  huntin’  goin’  on 
without  no  money  bein’  paid.  I  ain’t  got  a 
cent  out’n  this  place  in  three  months. 
Everybody  in  the  world  ain’t  a  member  of 
this  club,  is  they?” 

The  colonel  was  a  stickler  for  observing 
the  game  laws.  This  attitude  of  Harrow 
nettled  him. 

“Our  members  are  not  lawbreakers,  Mr. 
Harrow,”  he  said.  “I’ll  personally  vouch 
for  that.  Are  you  sure  that’s  all  you  came 
over  for?” 

Harrow’s  conscience  was  never  any  too 
sure  of  itself.  He  was  not  quite  certain 


what  the  colonel  meant.  Meditatively  he 
tugged  at  his  horseshoe-like  mustache  and 
spat  in  the  sand.  With  the  toe  of  his  broad 
brogan  shoe  he  smoothed  out  a  spot  in 
front  of  him. 

JUST  then  old  Grady  opened  up  in  the 
edge  of  the  swamp.  He  had  struck  a 
warm  trail.  In  a  second,  it  seemed,  the 
sharp  staccato  voice  of  Casey  Jones  had 
joined  the  heavier,  more  resonant  tones  of 
Grady. 

“Vhiut’d  I  tell  vou?”  e.xclaimed  Harrow 
triumphantly.  “Ef  that  ain’t  deer-runnin’, 
what  is  it?  It’s  been  going  on  right  along 
over  here.” 

We  all  listened,  our  surprise  growing  into 
a  thrill.  It  was  the  first  time  Murray  had 
heard  real  hounds  on  the  trail.  The  broken 
voices  of  the  dogs  gradually  blended  into  a 
steady,  echoing  roll — music  to  a  hunter’s 
ear. 

“  ’At’s  ’er  hot  trail  ’em  ole  dogs  is  struck,” 
Clem  informed  Murray.  “Hey  must’r 
jumped  him.  It’s  a  big  buck,  all  right. 
I  kin  tel  from  de  way  dey  goes  atter 
him.” 

The  running  buck  took  the  hounds  off  to 
the  east.  Occasionally  their  booming  voices 
were  lost  in  the  swales. 

“Hey’ll  bring  him  back,”  Clem  assured 
the  lawyer,  now  more  interested  in  the 
chase  than  in  Harrow. 

“I’m  askin’  you,  Kunnel,  ain’t  that  deer- 
runnin’  out’n  season?”  asked  the  warden. 

“That’s  deer-running — yes.  But  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club  is  there.  Proof  is  that 
everybody  is  here.  Those  dogs  are  running 
that  buck  just  for  their  own  amusement.” 

“Hell-fite,  Kunnel;  I’ve  sp)ent  nigh  onto 
fifty  year  round  these  parts,  and  nobody’s 
goin’  to  tell  me  that  dogs  go  out  and  have  a 
hunt  for  theirselves.  I  reck’n  them  dogs  is 
members,  at  that.  They  ought  to  pay 
something,  git  fined,  stopped — something.” 

The  warden  shook  his  head  and  grinned. 
For  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  be  amused. 
His  shifty  eyes  were  a  little  more  human. 

“I  know  what’s  the  matter  wnth  you, 
Harrow,”  declared  the  colonel,  warming  up 
in  a  way  that  nobody  could  withstand  or 
imitate.  “I’ve  got  something  for  what  ails 
you.  Come  over  to  the  club-house.” 

“Now  you’re  talkin’,  Kunnel,”  he  agreed, 
evidently  willing  to  drop  the  subject  of 
licenses  for  the  moment. 
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In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  Darrow  and 
the  colonel  laugh. 

“It  ain’t  that  I  wanter  pester  you,”  the 
warden  was  saying.  “I’m  folks  the  same  as 
you  is,  but  the  judge  keep®  atter  me,  and 
I’ve  got  to  keep  track  of  Uiis  huntin’.” 

The  colonel  invited  Darrow  to  stay  for 
lunch,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  hog-raising  business. 

“Clem,”  Murray  said  to  the  darky,  as  we 
stood  outside  and  listened,  “I’d  like  to  see 
those  dogs  run  that  deer  across  the  road.” 

“Better  not,  Mr.  Murray,”  Clem  advised. 
“The  kunnel  will  raise  Cain.  That  Mr.  Dar¬ 
row  will  git  you  fined,  too.  He  gits  half  of 
what  a  man’s  fined.” 

“How  much  do  they  fine  you  for  shooting 
a  deer?” 

“Dey  fined  one  gemmim  twenty-five 
dollars.  Yassuh;  twenty-five  dollars  in 
cash.” 

“I  guess  it’s  worth  it,  at  that.”  Murray 
was  growing  more  enthusiastic  every  min¬ 
ute.  The  hunting-bug  had  stung  him. 
“I’d  give  twenty-five  to  get  a  crack  at  that 
deer.  It  would  be  worth  five  just  to  get 
sight  of  him.” 

Clem  gazed  at  the  ground,  studying  this 
proposition  thoughtfully.  He  was  also 
thinking  of  the  colonel.  Clem  had  felt  the 
sting  of  the  colonel’s  wrath  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

“You  heard  what  I  said,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yassuh;  I’se  listenin’.  Boss,  I’m  might¬ 
ily  afeared  the  kunnel’s  goin’  er  make  it 
hot  for  somebody.” 

“Here’s  five  on  account.  See  if  you  can 
slip  my  gim  out  and  take  it  down  the  road 
while  we  are  at  lunch.” 

While  we  were  at  lunch  the  darky  must 
have  thought  long  and  earnestly. 

“Colonel,”  said  Murray,  rising  from  the 
table,  “we  are  going  to  t^e  a  walk  while 
you  and  Mr.  Darrow  talk.” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  objection. 

“Clem,”  Murray  called,  “can  you  take  us 
out  for  a  walk,  so  we  can  hear  some  more 
of  that  hound-music?” 

He  was  evidently  determined  to  go 
through  with  what  he  thought  would  be  a 
good  joke  on  the  colonel  and  Darrow. 

“Yassuh;  suttinly  kin,”  said  Clem,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  porch.  “Ef  y’all  is  ready,  we’ll 
take  de  road  down  by  de  swamp.” 

Two  hundred  v'ards  from  the  house  Mur¬ 
ray’s  gim  was  found  in  a  clump  of  alders. 


We  walked  a  half-mile  without  hearing  the 
dogs. 

“Dey’ll  be  coming  round  de  swamp  in  a 
minute,”  Clem  assured  us. 

Two  of  us  had  no  gims,  but  Clem  placed 
us  on  a  stand  near  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
just  the  same.  Two  himdred  yards  farther, 
he  stationed  Murray  at  the  favorite  place 
by  the  road-opening.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  Clem  had  taken  the 
lawyer  much  farther  back  in  the  bushes  than 
usual.  Evidently  he  was  not  very  anxious 
to  get  a  real  shot  at  the  deer. 

Presently  we  heard  the  dogs  again. 
They  were  running  steadily,  the  roll  of  their 
voices  rising  and  falling  with  the  lay  of  the 
ground.  The  delicate  shading  of  sound 
gave  one  the  impression  that  it  was  directed 
by  an  orchestra  leader.  There  is  no  music 
like  that. 

T^EELING  certain  that  the  buck  would 
come  nowhere  near  us,  we  worked  round 
to  the  rear  of  Murray  and  Clem  and  present¬ 
ly  joined  them,  much  to  the  darky’s  discom¬ 
fiture. 

We  had  interrupted  a  narrative  that 
would  have  gone  better  on  the  tenderfoot 
alone.  For  a  half-hour  there  was  dead 
quiet  in  the  woods.  Not  a  sound  came  from 
the  dogs. 

Then  we  heard  Grady  and  Casey  Jones 
open  up  four  or  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear  of  us.  They  were  not  giving  tongue  in 
unison.  We  could  hear  a  long  baying  note 
in  the  deep  voice  of  Grady,  then  a  plaintive 
whine,  interrupted  by  the  sharp  bark  of 
Casey. 

“Those  dogs  are  not  running,  Clem,” 
my  companion  said  to  the  darky.  “That 
buck  should  have  passed  here  a  half-hour 
ago.” 

Though  he  tried  to  hide  it,  Clem  was 
plainly  annoyed  over  the  presence  of  some 
one  who  knew  dogs. 

“Jes’  a  minute,  boss.” 

Rising,  Clem  cupped  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  let  forth  a  shrill  “Yee-e-e-hoo- 
o-oo-ah!” 

The  call  rolled  and  echoed  through  the 
woodland  and  swamp.  Again  and  again 
he  repeated  this  indescribable  call  or  yelp, 
his  voice  carrying  like  the  blast  from  a 
hunter’s  horn.  It  was  a  call  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  indication  of  a  hunter’s  presence  that 
means  so  much  to  a  dog. 
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Murray  marveled  at  the  instant  response 
of  the  hounds,  far  away.  Their  voices 
picked  up  to  a  loud,  steady  beat.  It  was 
evident,  though,  that  they  were  not  moving 
in  one  direction — evident  after  my  exjsert 
companion  had  called  attention  to  it. 

“No,  suh;  ’em  dogs  ain’t  runnin’,”  an¬ 
nounced  Clem.  “I  reck’n  dey’s  trailin’.” 

“Trailing  nothing!  They’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  bayed,”  said  my  companion,  looking 
at  the  darky  sharply. 

“Yassuh;  I  reck’n  ’at’s  it.” 

“You  mean  to  say  they’ve  quit  running 
the  deer?”  asked  Murray. 

“Yassuh;  dem  dogs  must’r  got  de  wind 
off’n  Mr.  Darrow.” 

“Off  Mr.  Darrow?” 

“Yassuh;  ’at’s  de  God’s  truth,”  affirmed 
Clem,  noticing  that  we  had  turned  our 
heads.  “Yassuh;  ’em  two  ole  dogs  knows 
it’s  de  closed  season,  jes’  same  as  us  do. 
Minute  dey  gits  scent  of  dat  warden,  dey 
quits  right  den  and  dere.” 

Murray  stretched  out  on  the  ground  to 
laugh. 

“Boss,  I  ain’t  lyin’  to  you.  Dem  two  ole 
dogs  is  got  more  sense  ’n  most  folks.  Dey 
ain’t  goin’  be  ketched  breakin’  no  law.  No 
sinee!  Grady  and  Casey  is  up  to  sumpin’ 
right  now.  Dogs  kin  fiddle  round  and  lie 
out’n  things  jes’  like  colored  folks.  I 
knows.” 

“.Ml  right,  Clem,”  said  Murray;  “I  guess 
you’ve  earned  your  five  dollars  whether 
we  ever  see  that  buck  or  not.” 

The  darky  stopped  suddenly,  listening 
mtently.  The  dogs  were  baying  steadily. 

“Dey  ain’t  trailin’  now,  gemmun,”  he 
declared  with  finality.  “Dem  ole  dogs  is 
got  sumpin’  sho.  Dey’re  glued  whar 
dey  is.” 

“Come  on;  let’s  see  what  it  is.” 

“Yassuh;  we’s goin’ —  Lcx)k,boss!  Didn’ 
I  tell  you?  Dere’s  Mr.  Darrow  an’  de  kun- 
nel  over  yonder  in  de  edge  of  dat  field  now.” 

This  darky  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  We 
looked  in  the  direction  he  was  pointing  and 
finally  made  out  Darrow  and  the  colonel 
nearly  a  half-mile  away. 

“  ’At  ketch-dog  Spot  is  wid  ’em,  too,” 
Clem  informed  us. 

“UTiat  do  you  suppose  they  are  up  to?” 
“Don’t  know,  suh;  but  de  kunnel  didn’ 
keep  ’at  Mr.  Darrow  to  dinner  for  nothin’. 
Runnel’s  mighty  smart  man.  He’s  findin’ 
out  sumpin,  wotever  it  is.  But,  l)oss,  les’s 
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be  goin’.  Dem  ole  dogs  is  goin’r  show  you 
sumpin  yit.” 

They  were  going  to  show  us  more  than 
Clem  anticipated. 

WE  STARTED,  Murray  bringing  up 
the  rear  and  still  laughing  a^ut  the 
dogs  getting  Darrow’s  scent.  He  still  car¬ 
ried  his  rifle,  and  Clem  advised  him  to  walk 
in  front.  Like  all  woodsmen,  Clem  was 
afraid  of  a  tenderfoot  behind  him  with  a 
gun. 

We  made  our  way  through  a  thick  under¬ 
growth  of  palmettos,  scrub-oak  and  pine. 
Keeping  a  sure  fcx)t  among  the  gnarled  roots 
of  palmetto  is  no  easy  job.  The  sharp, 
spinelike  leaves  cut  sharply,  but  we  kept 
going.  We  must  have  covered  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  when  the  dogs  appeared  to  be 
still  that  far  away.  The  cover  was  getting 
thicker. 

“Keep  ’at  gun  ready,  Mr.  Murray,”  ad- 
.  vised  Clem,  as  we  tore  through  the  brush. 
“It  mout  be  er  bear.  Sho  is  tough  goin’. 
When  dogs  goes  into  dis  rough  hollow  for 
huntin’,  it’s  sumpin’  per  tickler.” 

As  we  neared  the  dogs,  we  came  out  into  a 
sort  of  clearing.  The  palmettos  gave  way 
to  small,  clumpy  pines.  The  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  with  pine-needles,  made  the  walking 
easier.  The  dogs,  though,  were  down  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  thick  brier  patch  on 
the  edge  of  a  little  marshy  brook.  At  our 
approach  we  could  hear  them  whining 
plaintively,  eager  to  get  at  something  they 
had  cornered. 

“Dere  dey  is,”  announced  Clem,  “right 
in  dat  brier  patch!  Better  stop  a  minit 
and  ketch  yo’  breath.” 

We  were  all  quite  willing  for  a  breathing- 
spell.  Our  clothes  were  pricked  by  the 
needles,  and  perspiration  poured  down  our 
faces. 

“Talk  to  him,  Grady!”  Clem  caUed  to  the 
dog.  “Here  we  is,  Casey!  Doggone!” 

The  dogs  responded,  baying  violently  and 
thrashing  in  the  bushes,  which  swayed  as 
they  moved  about  in  a  circle.  We  could 
not  see  their  bodies,  the  cover  was  so  thick. 

Murray  grew  impatient.  He  startetl 
into  the  thick  brush  to  investigate. 

We  heard  an  ominous,  angry  grunt. 
“Watch  out,  Mr.  Murray!”  warned  Clem. 
“Back  out’n  dere!” 

Murray’s  pulling  at  the  bushes  excited 
the  dogs,  and  they  barked  more  viciously. 
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There  was  a  sudden  chorus  of  angry  grunts 
and  coughs. 

“Watch  yoself,  Mr.  Murray!  Jump!’’ 

The  darky,  unusually  animated,  ran 
round  to  the  other  side  and  shook  violently 
at  a  small  bush — a  lucky  thought. 

There  was  a  terrifying  snarling,  grunting 
and  crashing  of  brush.  Out  came  a  big 
boarj  followed  by  three  or  four  of  his  tribe. 
Emitting  angry  little  coughs,  the  wild  hog 
barely  missed  Murray  as  he  turned  toward 
Clem  and  the  shaking  bush.  Exp)erience 
saved  the  darky.  He  threw  his  hat  down 
where  he  had  b^n  standing  and  leaped  over 
to  Murray,  yanking  the  lawyer,  who  had 
fallen  at  the  charge  of  the  boar,  to  his  feet. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  angry  animal,  his 
beadlike  eyes  flaming  and  mouth  foaming, 
.sank  his  tusks  into  Clem’s  hat  and  threw  it 
up  over  his  head.  He  turned,  full  of  fight, 
barking  gutturally  and  snapping  his  teeth. 

“Run,  Mr.  Murray;  run!”  Clem  shouted. 
No  second  urge  was  needed.  “Drop  yo’ 
hat!” 

The  boar  made  for  the  hat,  on  which  to 
vent  its  rage.  My  companion  and  I  by 
this  time  were  fully  one  hundred  feet  away. 
Murray  and  Clem  soon  were  nearly  that  far. 

“Keep  spread  out,”  directed  the  darky. 
“Dere  ain’t  no  trees,  or  I’d  tell  you  to  climb. 
But  he  won’t  come  far  in  de  open.” 

The  dogs  kept  up  a  yelping  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  They  made  no  effort  to  attack  the 
boar.  He  turned  toward  them  and  then 
toward  us.  Evidently  the  beast  was  con¬ 
fused,  uncertain  which  way  to  attack. 
That  was  why  Clem  wanted  us  scattered. 

Though  I  knew  these  swamp-lands  to  be 
full  of  wild  hogs,  I  had  never  seen  one  of  the 
vicious  old  boars  before.  The  tusks  on  this 
fellow  were  easily  four  inches  long,  curved 
upward  like  an  ivory  scythe.  He  seemed  to 
be  all  head,  the  bristles  standing  up  between 
his  ears  and  along  his  neck,  like  a  stove¬ 
brush. 

“Set  the  dogs  on  him,  Clem!”  we  yelled. 

“No,  suh;  not  ’em  two  ole  dogs.  Dey 
ain’t  goin’r  tackle  no  boar.” 

“Yes;  and  I  thought  you  said  they 
wouldn’t  trail  a  wild  hog.” 

“Dey  won’t,  boss.  It’s  sumpin’  else. 
Dey  ain’t  projec’in’  wid  ’at  ole  boar — no, 
suh!” 

Again  the  boar  got  nervous.  As  he 
rocked  from  side  to  side,  his  beadlike  eyes 
had  spied  us.  Clem  heaved  a  big  stick  into 


the  copse,  causing  the  beast  to  turn  and 
snap.  One  of  the  dogs  ventured  out. 
Instantly  the  boar  dashed  for  him. 

All  this  time  Murray  held  the  rifle.  To 
use  it  had  never  occurred  to  him.  The 
lawyer  had  a  bad  case  of  buck-fever— 
rather,  boar  fever. 

The  hog  bore  down  on  Grady,  the  old 
hound  unsuspecting  the  attack  as  he  came 
out 'of  the  matted  undergrowth.  Grady 
sidestepp>ed  just  in  time.  Those  tusb 
would  have  ripped  him  from  muzzle  to  stem. 
He  turned  and  snarled.  Both  were  out 
in  the  op)en  now. 

“Lord  Ermighty,  boss!”  exclaimed  Clem. 
“He’ll  git  ole  Grady  sho.  Watch - ” 

“Go  git  ’im.  Spot!” 

In  the  excitement  of  our  first  boar-hunt, 
we  had  not  heard  the  approach  of  Darrow 
and  the  colonel. 

The  sharp  command  of  the  warden  was 
followed  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  grayish 
white  streak  flashing  toward  the  boar. 

“My  God” — Murray  started — “that  little 
dog  isn’t  going — ”  But  he  never  finished 
the  sentence. 

Spot,  little  pugilist  of  the  swamp  lands, 
saw  his  opportunity  as  he  leaped.  He 
knew  nothing  of  fear. 

WE  WERE  treated  to  a  spectacle  that 
is  p>ermitted  to  few  tenderfeet. 

The  boar’s  attention  having  been  directed 
to  Grady,  Spot  landed  squarely  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  biting  and  tearing  at  the  sharp 
bristle.  It  was  a  bad  hold.  The  boar 
whirled,  throwing  Spot  fully  five  feet. 
The  hog,  thoroughly  confused  and  frenzied, 
again  started  for  Grady,  who  was  backing 
off  to  safety.  The  little  ketch-dog  gathered 
himself  together,  made  a  couple  of  feint- 
moves  and  dived  directly  between  the 
boar’s  front  legs.  With  a  snap  that 
sounded  like  the  click  of  a  pair  of  handcuffs, 
the  brave  little  fighter  sank  his  fangs  into 
the  throat  of  the  boar.  For  a  moment  it 
was  a  struggle  of  David  and  Goliath. 
Spot  had  a  bulldog  grip. 

Again  and  again  he  threw  the  boar  to  the 
ground,  the  two  rolling  over  and  over.  I 
have  never  seen  such  gameness,  even  in  a 
pit-terrier. 

Unable  to  use  its  tusks,  the  boar  used  its 
sharp  hoofs  in  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
ketch-dog.  The  overpowering  strength  of 
the  hog  was  bound  to  wear  dowm  the 
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strength  of  the  dog,  it  seemed.  There  was 
a  wild  heave,  and  we  could  see  that  one  of 
the  sharp  hoofs  had  scratched  Spot’s  shoulder. 
The  two  hounds  snarled  viciously,  but  dared 
not  come  near. 

Realizing  that  his  p>osition  was  bad,  so 
Darrow  told  us  afterward,  the  ketch-dog  was 
nuuieuvering  to  get  a  hold  on  the  nose 
or  ear.  The  ear  is  a  tender  spot  in  the  wild 
boar.  At  the  ne.xt  stab  of  the  knifelike 
hoof,  Spot  turned  loose.  He  had  misjudged 
his  snap  for  the  ear  by  the  fraction  of  an 
inch.  The  boar  whirled  and,  for  the  first 
time,  used  his  tusks.  With  an  upward  rip 
he  caught  the  little  ketch-dog  in  the  fore 
shoulder,  cutting  an  ugly  gash  two  inches 
long.  The  dog  rolled  over  and  over  to 
escape  a  second  attack.  It  was  evident 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  rise  in  time. 
Darrow  sensed  this  before  we  did. 

“Hey!  Hey!  Hey!”  he  yelled  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  hurling  his  hat  at  the  hog. 
The  boar  hesitated  for  just  one  instant,  his 
mouth  frothing. 

“Bang!” 

None  of  us  had  noticed  Murray.  His 
rifle  had  been  leveled  on  the  boar  for  several 
minutes.  He  fired  just  as  the  animal  turned 
sidewise.  And  it  was  no  tenderfoot  shot. 
The  bullet  struck  just  back  of  the  head  and 
broke  the  boar’s  neck.  The  big  beast 
dropped  as  if  hit  with  a  poleax — dead. 

This  une.xpected  finish  was  startling. 

“What’s  you  do  that  for?”  demanded 
Darrow,  plainly  irritated. 

Spot  was  just  getting  to  his  feet,  limping 
painfully. 

“My  God,  man,  I  w’asn’t  going  to  see  a 
dog  as  game  as  that  butchered!  That  boar 
would  have  killed  him  sure.” 

“Sho  he  would,”  agreed  Darrow.  “I 
reck’n  it  was  all  right,”  he  drawled;  “but 
when  we  puts  a  ketch-dog  in  a  fight  with  a 
h^,  we  most  generally  lets  him  go  through 
with  it.  When  one  gits  killed,  we  calls  it  a 
good  record  and  raises  up  a  new  one.  W’as 
good  shootin’,  though.” 

Murray  looked  at  the  man  in  astonish¬ 
ment.^  Here  w’as  a  point  of  view  that  he 
would' never  be  able  to  comprehend — the 
sumval  of  the  fittest,  as  the  caveman  knew 
it.  At  that,  he  recognized  a  vague  sort  of 
sportsmanship  in  giving  the  boar  an  even 
break. 

The  ketch-dog,  now  on  his  feet  and  licking 
the  ugly  wound,  moved  over  to  the  dead 
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boar  and  began  to  sniff.  Grady  and  Casey 
Jones  had  disappeared  in  the  brush,  whin¬ 
ing,  occasionally  letting  out  a  shrill  bark. 

The  finish  of  the  boar-fight,  the  death  of 
the  hog,  the  wounding  of  Spot  seemed  of 
little  moment  to  Darrow. 

He  bit  off  a  chew  of  tobacco  and  spat 
reflectively. 

“Xow’,  how  ’bout  that  deer-huntin’ 
over  here?”  he  inquired  of  Murray. 

“We  didn’t  shoot  any  deer,”  the  lawyer 
told  him.  “Did  you  hear  a  shot?” 

“There  don’t  have  to  be  no  shot.  Pur¬ 
suin’  deer  is  jes’  as  much  agin  the  law  as 
shootin’  one.” 

“Why— er - ” 

“Lawd  er  mercy,  boss,”  quickly  inter¬ 
rupted  Clem,  who  had  moved  over  by  the 
colonel,  whose  face  had  taken  on  a  peculiar 
expression  which  Clem  understood;  “  ’em 
dogs  w’asn’t  runnin’  no  deer - ” 

“Don’t  lie  to  me,  nigger !  Don’t  you  reck’n 
I  know  when  hounds  open  up  on  er  trail?” 

“No  suh,  Mr.  Darrow,  ole  Clem  ain’t 
goin’r  lie  to  nobody.  Dem  ole  dogs  ain’t 
even  studied  'bout  no  deer.” 

The  darky  could  feel  Murray  studying 
his  face.  Guiltily  he  fumbled  the  lawyer’s 
money  in  his  pocket.  We  had  to  smile  at 
Clem’s  cupidity.  There  seemed  to  be 
something  understood  between  the  colonel 
and  the  darky.  Darrow  felt  it,  too. 

“But  they  wuz  runnin’  jes’  the  same,” 
the  warden  stubbornly  insisted. 

“No,  suh,  not  no  deer — ^jes  axe  Mr. 
Murray.  He  ain’t  seen  hair  nor  hide  of  no 
deer.  I  knowed  ’em  dogs  had  pertickler 
business  on  when  I  sees  Casey  come  over 
frum  de  Stickneys’.  Dey  mout’r  struck  er 
wildcat’s  trail,  but  de  mbit  I  hollers  dey 
pulls  off  and  goes  right  on  wid  dere  business. 
’Em  dogs  knowed  you  wuz  round  de  place, 
Mr.  Darrow’.” 

The  warden  sensed  something  wrong. 
He  looked  at  the  colonel  uneasily. 

JUST  then  Grady  and  Casey  came  out  of 
the  copse  in  a  crash  of  barking,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  frightened  grunting  of  a 
hog.  Ahead  of  them  ran  Sadie,  waddling 
from  one  cover  to  another  on  her  short  little 
Jersey  legs. 

“Doggone!”  yelled  the  negro.  “Yas,  suh ; 
’at’s  whut  dey  was  atter.  ’.At’s  our  ole  house- 
hog,  Sadie.  Look,  Kunnel;  ab’t  nobody 
marked  her  yit,  neither.” 
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‘•Well,  gents,”  said  Darrow,  “I  reck’n 
I’ll  be  goin’ - ” 

“Watch  her,  Clem!”  my  companion 
shouted.  “Keep  her  headed  toward  the 
house.” 

“  ’At’s  whut  ’em  two  ole  dogs  is  tryin’r 
do  now.  But  dey  cain’t  drive  no  hog.” 

Darrow  stopped,  and  we  all  formed  a  semi¬ 
circle  round  Sadie  in  an  effort  to  head  her 
in  the  right  direction.  It  was  no  use. 

All  the  time  the  little  ketch-dog  was  limp¬ 
ing  and  whining,  though  thoroughly  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  new  chase. 

To  driv'e  that  pet  Jersey  through  the 
thick  underbrush  was  impossible.  We  soon 
found  that  out. 

“Ain’t  no  use,”  declared  Darrow.  “Bet¬ 
ter  ketch  her  and  hog-tie  her.” 

“Who’s  going  to  catch  her?”  asked  the 
colonel,  puffing. 

“Come  ’ere.  Spot!”  called  the  warden. 
“He’ll  throw  her,”  he  said  to  us. 

“No,  no!”  objected  the  colonel.  “I  don’t 
want  that  hog  cut  up.  Besides,  your  dog 
is  too  crippled  and  too  weak.  That  would 
be  a  shame.” 

Darrow  laughed. 

“He  ain’t  goin’r  hurt  her.  Colonel,  an’  he 
ain’t  goin’r  git  hurt,  neither.  Sp>ot  could 
ketch  a  hog  like  that  with  one  leg  tied. 
Watch  ’im.  Go  git  ’im.  Spot!”  he  called  to 
the  ketch-dog. 

Though  painfully  hurt,  the  little  pugilist 
recognized  his  duty,  started. 

“Easy  now — go  easy,  boy!”  Darrow 
cautioned. 

At  the  appearance  of  Spot,  the  hounds 
^  backed  away.  Forgetting  his  wounds, 
the  ketch-dog  moved  quickly  to  Sadie’s  side, 
trotting  with  her  and  waiting  for  a  good 
chance. 

“Now!”  snapped  Darrow. 

Like  a  snake  darting  out  its  head,  the 
clever  little  brute  clamped  its  jaws  on 
Sadie’s  right  ear.  Sadie  was  not  a  fighter. 
With  a  squeal  of  terror  she  turned  right 
over  on  her  side  at  Spot’s  pull.  In  a  second 
Clem  was  on  top  of  her. 

“ ’At’ll  do.  Spot!”  called  Darrow.  He 
reached  in  his  pocket  for  the  roll  of  cord 
that  all  hog  men  carry  and  tossed  it  to  Clem. 
Darrow  seemed  to  have  an  abundance 
of  it. 

In  two  minutes  Sadie’s  legs  were  tied  hard 
and  fast.  She  lay  there  grunting. 


“Sendin’  Spot  after  a  hog  like  that,” 
laughed  Darrow,  “is  like  using  buckshot 
on  a  wren.” 

Catching  the  game  little  dog,  Darrow 
rubbed  some  kind  of  oil  or  grease  on  the 
shoulder-wound  and  allowed  he’d  be  all 
right  in  a  couple  of  days. 

“Better  save  them  tusks,”  advised  the 
warden,  starting  away  through  the  woods. 
“Them’s  the  biggest  I’ve  seen.  They’s 
worth  keepin’.” 

The  warden  was  gone.  The  colonel 
watched  his  retreating  figure  with  a  queer 
little  smile  on  his  face. 

“Forgot  about  the  licenses,  hasn’t  he?” 
he  observed. 

Clem  lifted  Sadie  to  his  shoulder,  and  our 
procession  started  back  through  the  bushes, 
Casey  and  Grady  trotting  lazily  Ijehind. 
At  the  first  crossing  of  the  woods-roads 
Casey  Jones  stopjjed.  He  looked  long  and 
earnestly  at  Grady.  Then  he  glanced  at 
Sadie  on  Clem’s  back.  His  mind  being 
satisfied  that  his  job  was  done,  the  Stickney 
hound  left  us,  trotting  down  the  road  to  the 
left  and  to  his  home.  His  visit  was  over. 

“We’ll  take  this  route,”  said  the  colonel, 
turning  toward  a  little  trail  that  led  to  the 
rail  fence  surrounding  the  pea  field.  “I 
want  to  show  you  folks  something — you 
doubting  Thomases!” 

About  fifty  yards  along  the  fence  to  the 
left  of  the  path  the  colonel,  who  was  leading, 
stopp)ed  and  beckoned  to  us. 

The  rails  had  been  moved  so  as  to  make  a 
hole  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hog.  Evi¬ 
dently  no  animal  had  done  that,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  an  accident. 

“This  is  where  Grady  and  Casey  started 
their  trail,”  said  the  colonel.  “It  is  also 
where  Spot  came  through  when  we  started 
out  to  find  you.”  He  called  our  attention 
to  several  footprints  made  by  a  large  flat 
shoe.  “And  I  guess  none  of  you  wear 
brogans.” 

We  began  to  understand. 

“Now,”  declared  the  colonel,  looking 
straight  into  Murray’s  eye,  “I  suppose  you 
are  prepared  to  believe  that  Grady  and 
Casey  didn’t  get  together  just  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.” 

“They  win.  Colonel,”  the  lawyer  admit¬ 
ted.  “But  what  about  that  license  stuff?” 

“Oh,  that  was  Harrow’s  alibi  for  being 
caught  in  our  woods.” 
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There  was  one  thing  on  which 
Douglas  Spencer  was  determined 
— and  which  he  would  fight  for 
with  all  the  passionate  courage 
of  his  youthful  heart — and  that  was  that 
Judith,  his  stepsister,  should  not  attend  the 
fall  rodeo  at  Mountain  City  unless  her 
mother  went  with  her.  The  boy  was  only 
eighteen,  but  for  some  time  he  had  been  in 
love  with  the  now  sixteen-year-old  daughter 
of  his  father’s  second  wife,  and  had  set  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  bringing  her  safely  through 
the  perilous  years  that  must  be  traveled  in 
such  surroundings  as  the  Lost  Chief  folks 
had  created.  Only  too  well  did  he  under¬ 
stand  the  libertine  nature  of  his  father, 
John  Spencer,  and  he  feared  the  influence  of 
Scott  Parson,  one  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  valley,  upon  whom  Judith  was  inclined 
to  look  with  favor. 

These  two  were  t\pical  of  the  rest  of 
the  little  community.  It  consisted  of  de¬ 
scendants  of  pioneers  from  New  England 
who  had  failed  to  hand  dowm  the  fear  of 
God  and  their  traditional  moral  ideals. 
Lost  Chief  \'alley,  high  up  in  the  Wyoming 
Rockies,  was  now  peopled  mainly  by  crass 
materialists.  The  hard  life  of  horse-  and 
cattle-raising  had  made  them  confirmed 
agnostics  and  worse,  and  some  years  before 
they  had  sho\vn  their  contempt  for  old- 
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fashioned  orthodox  theology  by  driving  a 
preacher  from  their  midst. 

An  exception  or  two  to  this  trend  of  mind 
might  be  discovered.  The  fires  of  simple 
faith  still  flickered  in  kindly  old  Grandma 
Browm,  who  was  chief  ministrant  to  the 
sick,  who  brought  the  Lost  Chief  babies  into 
the  world  and  buried  the  dead.  And  they 
burned  perhaps  more  strongly  in  Peter 
Knight,  the  jwstmaster,  in  whom  a  little  of 
the  Puritan  strain  and  a  good  deal  of  re¬ 
finement  had  somehow  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive.  But  such  influence  as  they  might 
exert  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  preaching  and  practise  of  such  men  as 
John  Sp>encer  and  the  frankly  atheistic 
Charleton  Falkner. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  women  drank 
and  swore  and  were  sophisticated  almost 
from  the  cradle,  although  the  conventional 
moral  code  of  their  sex  was  not  entirely 
abandoned.  They  might  wink  at  such  re¬ 
lations  as,  gossip  had  it,  existed  between 
Jimmy  Day,  the  sheriff’s  son,  and  little 
Marian  Falkner,  provided  that  marriage 
would  finally  result,  but  of  loose  living 
they  were  decidedly  intolerant,  a  fact  which 
Inez  Rodman,  the  valley’s  sole  exception 
in  this  respect,  was  daily  made  to  realize. 

Judith  was  not  different  from  her  sisters. 
Wilful,  headstrong,  she  deeply  resented 
log 
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every  effort  of  Douglas  to  restrain  the 
promptings  of  her  wild  nature.  She  could 
rope  a  steer  more  expertly  than  most  of  the 
men,  and  her  skill  in  handling  cattle  was  the 
cause  of  the  present  clash  with  her  youthful 
mentor. 

A  much  prized  invitation  had  come  to 
participate  in  the  Mountain  City  rodeo — 
the  year’s  great  event  in  that  region — and 
her  stepfather  promised  to  take  her.  It 
was  then  that  Douglas  interfered. 

“Judith’s  not  going  unless  her  mother 
goes.” 

Judith  sniffed. 

“Her  master’s  voice  again!  You’d  better 
horn  out  of  this,  Douglas.” 

“I  haven’t  any  intention  of  keeping  out,” 
the  boy  said  quietly  but  decisively. 

But  when  John  Spencer  promised  to 
provide  Judith  with  a  wonderful  outfit, 
Douglas  felt  that  his  task  was  hop>eless. 

Peter  Knight  was  present  during  the 
scene.  He  managed  to  get  Douglas  out 
to  the  horse-shed. 

“Keep  your  fool  mouth  shut,  Doug,”  he 
admonished.  “You’ve  got  from  now  to 
September  first  to  side-track  this  thing.” 

Douglas  was  not  the  least  comforted 
by  the  suggestion.  He  would  go  back  and 
continue  the  argument  with  his  father  and 
Judith. 

Douglas  strode  out  of  the  shed  and 
up  the  fence,  followed  by  Peter  on 
Yankee. 

“I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  dad — ” 
he  began  furiously. 

“Then  don’t  start  something  you  can’t 
see  the  finish  of,”  interrupted  Judith.  “Let 
me  run  my  own  affairs,  Doug.” 

“That’s  sound  advice.”  John’s  voice  was 
cool.  “I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you, 
either.  But  I’m  still  master  of  my  own 
ranch,  and,  by  God,  I’ll  knock  you  down 
if  you  interfere  in  this'” 

Peter  leaned  over  and  put  his  hand  on 
Douglas’s  shoulder. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Doug!  Go  off  and  think 
before  you  talk.” 

Douglas  stood  tense  for  a  moment  under 
Peter’s  kindly  hand;  then  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  clanked  into  the  house,  where  he 
threw  himself  down  on  his  bed. 

The  old,  futile  bitterness  was  on  him 
again,  and  he  was  quite  as  bitter  at  Judith 
as  at  his  father.  Of  what  could  the  girl  be 


thinking?.  She  knew  as  well  as  Doug  or 
Peter  what  wild  desires  were  thinly  cloaked 
by  John’s  beguiling  voice.  What  did  girls 
think  about  men  like  John — or  any  other 
men,  for  that  matter?  If  only  there  was 
some  woman  to  whom  he  might  go  for 
advice.  Grandma  Brown?  No;  he  had 
talked  to  her  once,  and  she  had  failed  him. 
Charle ton’s  wife  had  failed  with  her  own 
daughter.  There  remained  Inez  Rodman, 
who  knew  Judith  better  than  any  one  else 
knew  her.  Inez!  But  he  felt  sure  that  the 
woman  of  the  yellow  canon  had  forgotten 
what  she  had  thought  and  felt  at  sixteen. 
And,  after  all,  he  did  not  want  again  to  see 
life  through  Inez’s  eyes.  Long  after  the 
rest  of  the  family  slept,  Douglas  pursued 
his  weary  and  futile  self-examination,  com¬ 
ing  to  a  blind  wall  at  the  end. 

The  next  day  John  mentioned  casually 
that  he  and  Judith  had  settled  on  taking 
the  trip  to  Mountain  City  together.  Doug¬ 
las  made  no  comment.  Not  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  allowing  Judith  to  make 
the  trip  under  such  circumstances,  but  he 
knew  that,  for  the  present,  he  could  only 
bide  his  time. 

Lost  Chief  was  very  proud  of  Judith’s 
invitation  and  deeply  interested  in  her 
preparations  for  the  contest.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Judith  worked  in  the  corral 
with  Sioux  and  Whoop-la,  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  of  Lost  Chief’s  riders  was 
not  perched  on  the  fence,  watching  and 
advising  her,  and  assuring  her  with  frank 
pessimism  that  she  had  no  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  prize. 

“Every  prize  by  now  has  been  doled  out 
to  the  regulars,”  Jimmy  Day  told  her  one 
afternoon.  “But  you  should  worry!  You’ll 
have  the  grand  stand  with  you  every  min¬ 
ute,  if  the  judges  aren’t.” 

“It’ll  be  the  big  event  of  my  life,  whether 
I  win  or  not,”  said  Judith.  She  was  leaning, 
panting,  against  the  gate  on  which  Doug  and 
Jimmy  were  sitting.  “How  is  it  we  don’t 
see  little  Marian  any  more?  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  her  at  the  rodeo.” 

“She’s  been  tied  close  home.  You  know 
her  mother’s  been  up  to  Mountain  City  for 
a  month.” 

“Tied  close  nothing!”  jibed  Judith. 
“Little  Marian  was  never  tied  close  to  any¬ 
thing  in  her  life.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
haven’t  seen  little  Marian  since  the  haying 
season  began.” 
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“Well,  Carleton’s  been  out  after  wild 
horses  ever  since  the  rodeo,”  said  Jimmy. 

“So  you  and  little  Marian  have  been 
batching  it!”  mused  Douglas.  “Hang 
Charlcton!  He  promised  to  take  me  out 
after  wild  horses.” 

“We  expect  he’ll  be  gone  a  long  time.” 
Jimmy  mounted  his  horse. 

“When  are  you  folks  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried?”  asked  Douglas. 

Jimmy  turned  hb  roan  homeward. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered  soberly. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  gone  with  Charle- 
ton.”  said  Douglas,  watching  Judith  as  she 
rubbed  Sioux’s  forehead. 

“Charleton!  I  never  did  see  why  you 
were  so  crazy  about  him.” 

“I’m  not  any  more.  Long  ago  I  thought 
he  knew  more  about  how  a  fellow  would  get 
happiness  out  of  life  than  any  one  else. 
Then  I  found  out  he  don’t  know  a  thing 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Nobody  in  the  valley  knows  as  much  as 
Inez.” 

“Do  you  call  her  happy?” 

“Gee,  no!  She's  awiul  sad.  That’s  why 
she  knows  what  real  happiness  is.” 

“Jude,  how  do  you  suppose  Inez  will  end 
up?” 

“Over  in  the  cemetery,  in  a  coyote-proof 
grave,  like  the  rest  of  us.  .'Xnd  I  ask  you, 
Doug,  since  that’s  the  end  of  it,  why  worry?” 

“That’s  the  very  reason.  Life’s  so  short, 
and  if  we  don’t  find  happiness  here,  we  are 
clean  out  of  luck  forever.” 

Judith’s  gaze  wandered  from  the  boy’s 
wistful  face  to  the  eternal  crimson  and  or¬ 
ange  clouds  rolling  across  Fire  Mesa. 

“Outside  of  my  riding,”  she  said  slowly, 
“I  get  most  happiness  out  of  my  eyes.” 

Douglas  followed  her  gaze. 

“Inez  likes  the  mesa,  too,”  he  said. 

Judith  nodded. 

“She  got  me  to  using  my  eyes  years  ago. 
She’s  a  funny  person.  Reads  almost  nothing 
but  poetry.  She’s  got  one  she  always  quotes 
when  she  and  I  are  looking  at  Fire  Mesa.” 

“^\^lat  is  it?”  asked  Douglas. 

“I  don’t  know  but  one  verse. 

fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  cr>-stal  and  a  cell, 

.\  jellyfish  and  a  saurian, 

•And  caves  where  the  cavemen  dwell. 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty 
.\nd  a  face  turned  from  the  clod; 

Some  call  it  Evolution 
And  others  call  it  God!’’ 
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“I  didn’t  know  Inez  had  got  religious,” 
Douglas  said,  when  Judith  finished. 

“She  hasn’t.  She  doesn’t  believe  any*- 
thing  except  that  beauty  is  right  and  ugli¬ 
ness  is  wrong.” 

“Then  she’d  better  clean  up  her  door- 
yard!”  exclaimed  Douglas. 

“Oh,  darn  it!”  sighed  Judith.  “I  can’t 
even  discuss  poetry  with  you  without  your 
heaving  a  brick.” 

“I’m  not  heaving  bricks.  Oh,  Judith, 
I’m  so  devilishly  unhappy!” 

“You  ought  to  quit  thinking  so  much  and 
have  something  you  are  crazy  about  doing.” 

“I’m  crazy  about  something,  all  right. 
Judith,  don’t  you  think  you’re  ever  going 
to  care  about  me?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Doug.  Who  does  know — 
at  sixteen?” 

“I  did.” 

“I  wouldn’t  marry  a  man  that  expected 
me  to  be  a  ranch-wife  in  Lost  Chief  if  I 
loved  him  black  in  the  face.”  Judith 
jumped  down  from  the  fence  and  turned 
Whoop-la  free  for  the  night. 

Douglas  sat  staring  at  her,  wondering 
whether  or  not  to  mention  the  subject  of 
the  trip  to  Mountain  City.  But  he  decided 
that  he  could  not  end  their  friendly  con¬ 
versation  with  a  row,  and  he  clambered 
down  and  went  about  his  chores. 

And  so  the  days  passed  and  the  time  grew 
‘  close  for  the  trip  to  Mountain  City. 
One  evening,  two  days  before  the  start, 
Douglas  and  Judith  went  to  call  on  little 
Marian  and  Jimmy.  When  they  reached 
the  ranch-house,  they’  found  little  Marian 
in  the  big  bed  in  the  living-room  and  Jimmy 
sitting  beside  the  unshaded  lamp,  reading 
to  her. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Douglas.  “What’s 
happened  to  you,  Marian?” 

Marian  put  back  her  great  braid  of  hair, 
but  what  answer  she  might  have  made  they 
were  not  to  know,  for  at  that  moment 
Charleton  returned  from  his  wild-horse 
hunt.  Dust-covered  and  sunburned,  he 
strode  into  the  room  with  a  pleasant  grin. 

“Hello,  folks!  Whv,  Marian,  are  you 
sick?” 

“Kind  of.  What  luck,  dad?” 

“Fair.  Brought  in  a  good  stallion  and 
some  weedy  stuff.  How’s  the  ranch, 
Jimmy?”  He  asked  this  with  eyes  still  on 
his  daughter. 
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“O.  K.,  Charleton,”  replied  Jimmy. 

“You  made  a  long  trip,  Charleton,”  said 
Douglas. 

“Left  the  day  after  the  rodeo.  What  do 
you  hear  from  your  mother,  Marian?” 

“She’s  well,  and  so's  the  baby.  They’ll 
be  home  any  time  now.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Marian?” 

“Oh,  I’m  sort  of  used  up.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  ‘used  up’?*  I  don’t 
like  your  looks.  I’m  not  a  fool,  you  know.” 

Marian  burst  into  tears. 

“You  know  what  it  is!” 

Charleton  made  a  sudden  spring  at 
Jimmy,  but  Douglas  caught  him. 

“Hold  on,  Charleton!”  cried  Doug.  “If 
things  have  gone  wrong,  you’re  as  much 
to  blame  as  any  one.” 

“You  clear  out  of  here,  Doug!”  shouted 
Charleton. 

“Don’t  you  go,  Doug  and  Judith,”  sobbed 
Marian.  “I  need  some  one  to  stand  by  me.” 

“I’m  standing  by  you,  Marian,”  said 
Jimmy,  who  had  not  stirred  from  his  chair. 
“I’d  just  as  soon  you’d  beat  me  up,  Charle¬ 
ton — a  little  sooner.  But  that  isn’t  going 
to  help  matters.” 

Charleton  stood  glaring  at  his  prospective 
son-in-law. 

“Come  off,  Charleton!”  cried  Douglas 
disgustedly.  “You  are  a  fine  one  to  raise 
trouble  over  a  situation  like  this.  Strikes 
me  you’ve  done  everything  you  could  do 
to  bring  it  about.” 

Charleton  did  not  seem  to  hear.  His  face 
was  cold  and  hard. 

“Marian,  you  and  Jimmy  pack  up  and 
get  out  of  here!” 

“I  can’t,  dad;  I’m  too  sick,”  sobbed  the 
girl. 

“Sick  or  no  sick,  you  get  out  of  here!” 

“Don’t  you  do  it,  Marian!”  cried  Judith. 
“No  man’s  got  a  right  to  act  so  at  a  time 
like  this.  I’ll  stick  by  you.  Jimmy,  you 
go  get  Grandma  Brown.” 

Jimmy  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

“Now,  Doug,”  Judith  went  on,  walking 
over  to  take  Marian’s  hand,  “you  and 
Charleton  go  on  out  while  I  have  a  talk 
with  Marian.” 

“This  happens  to  be  my  house,”  said 
Charleton.  “Marian,  get  up  and  get  out!” 

“I  can’t,”  repeated  the  girl. 

“You’re  a  fine  guy  to  tell  a  fellow  how 
to  live  on  wine,  women  and  horses!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Douglas,  “and  then  raise  the  devil 


when  your  chickens  come  home  to  roost.” 

Charleton  gave  Douglas  an  ugly  look. 

“I’ll  settle  with  you  for  that,  young  fel¬ 
low!”  He  stepped  toward  the  lied.  “.\re 
you  going  to  get  out,  Marian?” 

“No,  she  isn’t!”  snapped  Douglas.  He 
made  a  sudden  rush  at  Charleton  and 
pushed  him  into  the  kitchen.  Judith 
slammed  and  locked  the  door  behind  them. 

TT  WAS  on  this  scene  that  John  Spencer 

appeared,  closing  the  outer  door  inno¬ 
cently  behind  him. 

“I  wanted  to  borrow  your  buckboard  for 
a  couple  of  weeks — ”  he  began.  Then  he 
paused  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“Marian’s  in  trouble,”  said  Douglas,  “and 
Charleton  is  trying  to  drive  her  out.  Jude 
and  I  won’t  let  him.” 

“Why  should  you  butt  in?”  demanded 
John. 

“Anybody  with  a  decent  heart  would.” 

“Get  your  kids  out  of  here,  John!”  roared 
Charleton.  “Judith’s  in  there  with  the  door 
locked.” 

“Judith,”  called  John,  “come  here!” 

“I  can’t,  dad.  I  promised  Marian  to 
stick  by  her.” 

“You  come  out  or  I’ll  break  the  door 
down  and  bring  you.” 

“If  you  do.  I’ll  not  go  to  Mountain  City 
with  you.” 

John  hesitated,  though  his  face  was  purple. 

“You  couldn’t  keep  her  away  from  that 
rodeo,  and  you  know  it,”  sneered  Charleton. 
“Fetch  her  out,  John,  unless  you’re  afraid 
of  Doug.” 

“Jude,  are  you  coming?”  shouted  John. 

“No,  sir.” 

John  heaved  himself  against  the  flimsy 
door  and  it  broke  on  its  hinges.  He  rushed 
into  the  inner  room.  Judith,  her  great  eyes 
blazing,  stood  with  one  hand  on  Marian’s 
shoulder. 

“Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  dad? 
You  put  a  finger  on  me  or  Marian  if  you 
dare!” 

“Don’t  touch  her,  dad!”  Doug’s  voice 
had  the  old  note  of  warning  in  it. 

But  John,  furious  that  his  children  should 
be  defying  him  in  public,  was  quite  beyond 
any  effort  at  self-control.  He  rushed  on 
toward  the  bed. 

“You  blank,  blank!”  screamed  Judith. 
“You  aren’t  fit  to  touch  Marian’s  feet!” 

John  seized  Judith’s  arm.  Quick  as  a 
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Ivnx  cat,  Douglas  leaped  across  the  room, 
seized  his  father  from  behind  and  was  drag¬ 
ging  him  toward  the  door  when  Grandma 
Brown  came  in. 

“Now,”  she  cried  sternly,  “what  does  this 
mean?  Every  one  of  you  get  out  of  here 
as  fast  as  your  feet  will  carry  you.” 

John  stood  up  sheepishly,  Douglas  eying 
him  belligerently. 

“Look  here.  Grandma” — Charleton  shook 
bis  finger  in  the  old  lady’s  face — “I  want 
you  to  understand  that - ” 

“Understand!”  shrilled  Grandma.  “Un¬ 
derstand!  You  have  the  face  to  try  to 
say  anything  to  me,  Charleton  Falkner?” 

Charleton  put  a  cigarette  between  his 
teeth,  handed  one  to  John,  and,  John  at 
his  heels,  walked  out. 

“You  and  Douglas  go  home,  Judith,” 
said  Grandma  briskly.  “Jimmy,  I  want  a 
talk  with  little  Marian.  You  put  that  door 
back  on  the  hinges,  then  disappear.” 

SO  JUDITH  and  Douglas  rode  away.  It 
was  a  heavenly  night  with  more  than  a 
hint  of  frost  in  the  air. 

They  rode  in  silence  till  John  galloped  up 
and  pushed  Beauty  between  them. 

“I  hope  you  two  fools  feel  better!”  he 
shouted.  “You’ve  got  a  row  going  with 
Charleton.” 

“Lots  I  care!”  chuckled  Judith.  “I’ll 
sick  Grandma  Brown  on  him  again  if  he 
bothers  me.” 

“I’ve  a  notion  not  to  take  you  up  to 

Mountain  City,  and  I  wouldn’t  if - ” 

Judith  interrupted  him. 

“You’re  not  going  to  take  me.  I’m  going 
with  Doug.” 

“Oh,  no,  you’re  not!”  snarled  John. 

“And  I’m  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,” 
Judith  went  on.  “I’m  sick  of  men.  I  don’t 
like  the  way  you  acted  to  me  to-night.  I 
told  you  if  you  broke  that  door  down  I 
wouldn’t  go  with  you,  and  I  always  keep 
my  word.  I’m  not  going  to  take  money 
from  Douglas,  either.  I’ll  borrow  from 
Inez.  .And  I  don’t  want  to  hear  another 
word  from  you  about  it.” 

She  put  the  spurs  to  Buster  and  was  gone 
into  the  starlight.  The  men  spurred  after 
her,  but  she  reached  the  home  corral  before 
they  did.  .And  John  could  storm  only  at 
the  deeply  perturbed  Mary,  for  Doug  and 
Judith  went  to  bed  and  were  heard  no 
more  that  night. 
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The  next  morning  before  breakfast,  half 
of  Lost  Chief  had  called  the  Spencers 
on  the  telephone  to  tell  them  that  little 
Marian  had  a  daughter.  The  dominant 
note  in  the  reports  was  one  of  huge  laughter. 
Judith  was  serene,  and  so  was  John.  But 
the  serenity  was  not  to  last.  ^Tien  she 
went  out  to  the  corral  to  look  after  Sioux, 
she  came  back  stormily. 

“Where’s  Sioux  and  Whoop-la?”  she  de¬ 
manded  of  John,  who  was  mending  a  spur- 
strap. 

“Put  away.” 

“Have  you  killed  them?” 

“No;  I’ll  produce  them  as  soon-  as  you 
agree  to  keep  your  promise  to  go  to  Moun¬ 
tain  City  with  me.” 

“I  never  promised.  I  intended  to  go 
with  you,  but  I  never  promised.” 

“Remember,  if  we  don’t  get  started  by 
to-morrow,”  warned  John,  “we  can’t  get 
there  in  time.” 

“I  said  I  wouldn’t  go  with  you  after  last 
night,  and  now  I  wouldn’t  go  with  you  if 
you  were  the  last  man  on  earth.” 

She  rushed  from  the  house  and  Douglas 
followed  her. 

“I’ll  help  you  hunt  for  them,  Judith,”  he 
said. 

She  turned  on  him,  white  to  the  lips. 

“We’re  not  going  to  hunt  for  them.  There 
are  other  Mountain  City  rodeos  coming. 
If  he  thinks  I’m  going  to  make  a  joke  of 
myself  rushing  round  the  neighborhood  after 
my  outfit,  he's  mistaken.  I’m  not  a  child. 
Don’t  bother  me;  I’m  going  to  Inez.” 

She  put  Buster  to  the  gallop  and  was  off. 

Douglas  went  into  the  house  and  stood 
before  his  father. 

“Dad,  that’s  a  rotten  deal  to  put  over 
on  Judith.” 

John  rose  slowly  to  his  full  height. 

“Doug,  you  keep  out  of  this  or  I’ll  forget 
you  are  my  son.  You’re  smart,  and  you’ve 
got  a  bossy  way  wdth  you.  But  I’m  still 
master  here.  There  never  was  a  Spencer 
that  did  not  rule  his  own  family.  I’m 
going  to  break  that  highty-tighty  filly,  and, 
by  God,  she  knows  it!” 

“You’ll  never  break  her  while  I’m  alive,” 
said  Douglas,  and  he  left  the  house  before 
his  father  could  reply. 

.A  number  of  people  rode  up  during  the 
morning  to  see  the  start  for  Mountain  City. 
They  found  the  ranch  deserted,  except  for 
Mary,  who  pleaded  a  sick-headache  and 
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refused  to  talk.  Inez  had  no  such  reticence, 
however,  and  at  the  ’post-office  that  night 
Judith’s  troubles  ran  neck  and  neck  in 
popular  interest  with  little  Marian’s.  Both 
situations  were  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to 
Lost  Chief’s  sense  of  humor.  Douglas  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  session  and  learned  that 
Charleton’s  wife  had  come  home. 

“I  hope  she  won’t  go  crazy,  too,”  he  said. 

‘‘No  danger!”  Peter  tossed  a  letter  to 
Frank  Day.  “Charleton’ll  be  in  line  by 
to-morrow.” 

“Plumb  unnecessary,  the  whole  afifair,” 
grunted  the  sheriff.  “I  suppose  the  next 
thing  on  the  program  will  be  a  big  wedding.” 

“I  guess  they’ll  manage  it  like  the  Browns 
did,”  volunteered  young  Jeff,  squirting  his 
quid  accurately  to  the  center  of  the  hearth. 
“Be  around  borrowing  my  car  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  run  up  to  ^lountain  City  to 
be  married,  then  give  a  big  party  up¬ 
stairs  here,  and  nobody  the  worse  off  for 
anything.” 

Everybody  nodded  and  grinned.  Douglas 
sat  on  a  pile  of  mail-order  catalogues  smok¬ 
ing,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  eyes 
thoughtful. 

“Anybody  know  how  Jimmy’s  been  be¬ 
having  to-day?”  he  asked. 

Frank  Day  laughed  heartily. 

“I  rode  up  there  this  morning  after  I 
heard  the  news,  friendly  like,  of  course. 
Grandma  had  Jimmy  out  in  the  yard  wash¬ 
ing  baby-dresses,  while  she  stood  in  the 
door  giving  him  what  for.  Jimmy  was 
dribbling  cigarette  ashes  over  the  suds,  but 
he  sure  was  game.  He  grinned  and  got  red 
when  he  saw  me.  ‘I’m  the  henpeckedest 
damn  fool  in  the  Rockies,’  he  says.” 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“What  was  Charleton  doing?”  asked 
young  Jeff,  wiping  his  eyes. 

“I  found  him  in  the  corral.  He’d  slept 
in  the  alfalfa  stack,  and  he  wasn’t  quoting 
poetry.  I  didn’t  stay  with  him  but  a 
minute.” 

Again  there  was  laughter. 

“Big  Marian  will  calm  him,”  said  Peter. 

“I  know  one  thing!”  exclaimed  Douglas. 
“None  of  us  will  be  saying  the  things  to 
Charleton  we’ve  been  saving  behind  his 
back.” 

“We  sure  won’t!”  agreed  Frank.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  Judith’s  all  broke  up,  poor  little  devil!” 

Douglas  nodded. 

“I  saw  her  and  Inez  hobnobbing  in  the 


Rodmans’  corral  to-day,”  said  young  Jeff. 
“She’d  better  cut  Inez  out.” 

Douglas  stared  at  the  familiar  faces 
round  the  room — all  good  fellows,  and  all 
as  helpless  before  the  nameless  mystery  of 
life  as  Doug  himself.  The  sweat  started  to 
his  forehead.  He  rose,  pulling  on  his  gloves. 
“It’s  early  yet,  Doug,”  said  Peter. 

“I’m  going  to  call  for  Judith,”  replied 
Douglas.  He  went  out,  whistled  to  Prince, 
mounted  the  Moose  and  galloped  across 
to  the  west  trail. 

IT  WAS  sharp  and  frosty,  but  Inez  and 
Judith  in  mackinaws  were  sitting  on  the 
back  steps  with  a  little  fire  of  chips  at  their 
feet.  Douglas  dismounted  and  came  into 
the  fire-glow. 

“Ready  to  come  home,  Jude,  old  girl?” 
he  asked. 

“Sit  down  and  talk  to  us  a  little,  Doug¬ 
las,”  suggested  Inez. 

Douglas  hauled  up  a  broken  wagon-seat 
and  sat  down.  Prince  crawled  up  beside 
him  and  went  to  sleep. 

“I  suppose  Congress  was  sitting  at  the 
post-office  to-night,”  said  Judith. 

“Yes;  everybody’s  strong  for  you  and 
little  Marian.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  I  should  be  bunched 
with  her.  Not  that  I  care,  though!” 
Judith  tossed  her  head. 

“I  swear  some  one  ought  to  give  John 
Spencer  a  good  thrashing!”  exclaimed  Inez. 

“Don’t  worry.”  Judith  spoke  through 
set  teeth.  “I’ll  be  even  with  him  some  day.” 

“I’d  just  as  soon  try  to  lick  him,”  said 
Doug;  “but  what  good  would  it  do?” 

The  three  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  Douglas  asked  suddenly, 

“Inez,  do  you  believe  that  poetry  about 
the  fire-mist  that  you  taught  Judith?” 

“No;  but  I  think  it’s  a  beautiful  poem 
just  the  same.” 

“Say  it  all  for  me,  will  you,  Inez?” 

Inez,  in  her  soft  contralto,  repeated  the 
lines. 

“And  you  don’t  believe  it?”  Douglas’s 
voice  was  wistful.  “Don’t  you  wish  vou 
did?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  do,”  replied  Inez. 
“But  don’t  you  see,”  urged  Douglas, 
“that,  without  believing  it,  there’s  no  mean¬ 
ing  to  anything?” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  asked  Inez. 

“I’m  the  kind  of  a  guy  that  has  to  see  a 
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purpose  to  things,  I  guess,”  replied  Douglas 
heavily.  “Peter  is  dead  right.  Lost  Chief 
is  a  rotten  hole.” 

“It’s  a  rotten  place  for  women  and  a 
paradise  for  men,”  stated  Judith  flatly. 

“Never  was  any  place  in  the  world  more 
beautiful,”  mused  Inez.  “If  you’d  just  see 
the  beauty  all  round  you,  Doug,  you’d  do 
without  the  religion.” 

“I  do  see  the  beauty,”  replied  Douglas. 
“I’ve  been  seeing  it  ever  since  you  told  me 
to  look  for  it.  But  it  just  makes  me  blue.” 

“You’re  no  cow-man,  Douglas.”  Inez 
spoke  thoughtfully.  “You  ought  to  go 
East  to  college  and  get  into  politics  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

Douglas  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  like  Charleton.  I  couldn’t  leave 
these  hills  and  plains  for  anything  the  East 
has  to  offer  me.”  He  rose  slowly,  and  Inez 
stared  up  at  him.  Tall,  slender,  straight, 
his  young  face  a  little  strained,  a  little 
wistful,  he  was,  to  the  older  woman,  some¬ 
thing  finer  than  Lost  Chief  knew. 

“Judith,”  she  said  suddenly,  “you’re  an 
awful  fool!” 

Judith  grunted,  immersed  in  her  own 
troubles. 

“Come,  old  lady,”,  said  Douglas;  “we 
must  get  home.” 

“I’m  going  to  stay  all  night  with  Inez.” 

“No,  you’re  not,  Jude,”  said  Douglas 
quietly,  and  he  stood  waiting. 

“Let  her  stay,  Doug.  She’ll  be  all  right,” 
urged  Inez. 

“No,”  replied  the  young  rider,  with  the 
familiar  straightening  of  his  chin.  “Come, 
Judith.” 

The  tall  girl  rose,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  followed  Douglas  slowly  to  the  corral. 

'^HE  next  day,  sullenly  enough,  John 
ordered  Doug  to  make  the  horses  ready 
for  the  round-up.  Frost  had  set  in,  and  he 
suddenly  announced  himself  as  fearful  lest 
snow  catch  the  herds  high  on  the  mountains. 
^  Douglas  and  Judith  spent  the  day  bring¬ 
ing  in  several  stout  horses  from  the  range. 
On  the  morning  following,  before  breakfast 
was  finished,  ^ott  Parson  hallooed  from 
the  corral.  The  family  went  to  the  door. 
Scott  was  leading  Sioux  and  \Yhoop-la. 

“Found  these  in  the  old  government 
corral  up  on  Lost  Chief  Mountain,”  he  said 
laconically. 

“I  suppose  you’re  going  to  get  something 
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worth  while  from  dad  for  this!”  cried  Judith 
passionately. 

Scott  looked  at  the  girl  curiously. 

“You  sure  are  crazy,  Jude!  Do  you  sup>- 
pose  I’d  help  John  Spencer  do  you  like  that? 
John’s  a  blank  blank,  and  he  knows  it.” 

Douglas  moved  over  to  stand  by  Ginger’s 
head. 

“No  man  says  that  to  me  without  a  grin.” 
John  drew  his  gun. 

“Jude!”  said  Doug  sharply.  He  reached 
up  and  seized  Scott’s  arm  and,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  twist,  relieved  him  of  his  six-shooter. 

Judith  struck  up  her  father’s  hand,  and 
a  shot  scattered  dust  from  the  sod  roof  of 
the  cabin.  John  smacked  Judith  on  the 
cheek.  She  threw'  herself  on  him  like  a 
fighting  she  bear.  John  dropped  his  gun 
to  seize  her  wrists,  and  Mary  promptly 
picked  the  gun  up  and  gave  it  to  Douglas. 

“Now,”  said  Douglas,  when  Judith  stood 
panting  like  a  young  Diana,  her  eyes  black 
with  anger  and  excitement,  “if  you  two  men 
want  to  fight,  take  your  fists  and  go  to  it!” 

John  grinned,  his  eyes  on  Judith. 

“I  don’t  see  anybody  spoiling  for  a  fist- 
fight  but  Judith.  You  little  lynx  cat,  you 
get  handsomer  every'  day!” 

“I’d  hate  to  let  a  woman  make  putty'  of 
me  like  that,”  sneered  Scott.  “Let  me  have 
my  shooting-iron,  Doug.” 

Douglas  had  broken  the  revolver  and  un¬ 
loaded  it.  He  gave  it  back,  receiving  the 
lead-ropes  of  the  tw'o  animals  in  return,  and 
Scott  trotted  away. 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Scott!” 
shrieked  Judith.  “I’ll  ride  up  and  tell  you 
all  about  it  some  day.” 

Scott  waved  his  hand  but  did  not  look 
-  back.  John,  still  holding  Judith’s  wrists, 
suddenly  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her 
full  on  the  lips.  Then,  with  a  laugh,  he 
freed  her  and  returned  to  his  breakfast. 
Douglas  sw'ore  under  his  breath  and  turned 
the  uneasy'  Sioux  and  Whoopnla  into  the 
corral.  The  day  went  forward  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

That  night,  Charleton  and  John  appeared 
at  the  p>ost-ofl5ce  gathering  for  the  first  time 
since  the  birth  of  little  Marian’s  baby.  Only 
Peter  had  the  intrepidity  to  comment  on 
recent  ewnts. 

“I  didn’t  want  Judith  to  go  alone  writh 
y’ou  to  Mountain  City,  John,”  he  said. 
“But  all  the  same,  that  was  a  rotten  deal 
you  gave  her.” 
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“She’s  a  disobedient  little  hussy” — John’s 
voice  was  truculent — “and  it  was  the  only 
way  I  could  get  at  her.” 

“You  mean  the  fight  she  put  up  to  help 
little  Marian?”  demanded  Peter. 

“Oh,  dry  up,  Peter!”  exclaimed  Charleton. 
“I’m  sick  of  the  sound  of  a  woman’s  name. 
They’re  all  alike — ungrateful  minxes.” 

“  ‘Ungrateful’  is  the  word,”  agreed  Peter 
grimly.  “But  I’d  like  to  know  just  what 
Marian  was  under  obligations  to  you  for.” 

Charleton  did  not  reply. 

“When  are  they  going  to  be  married?” 
asked  Peter,  after  a  moment. 

“First  of  the  month.  We’ll  give  ’em  a 
party  up  here  in  the  hall  that  Lost  Chief 
will  never  forget.  John,  do  you  ride  to¬ 
morrow?” 

“Yes,  Charleton.  Everybody’s  reported 
but  you.” 

“I’ll  be  there.  Start  from  your  place  as 
usual?” 

John  nodded,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  details  of 
the  round-up. 

^  I  'HE  fall  round-up  was  always  a  long 
and  arduous  affair.  The  cattle  were 
scattered  all  through  the  ranges  covered  by 
the  Forest  Reserve.  Slowly  and  with  infinite 
labor  and  skill  they  were  sought  out  and 
herded  down  into  Hidden  Gorge  Canon, 
below  Fire  Mesa.  Thence  they  were  driven 
to  the  plains  east  of  the  p)ost-office,  where 
the  riders  cut  out  their  own  cattle. 

Perhaps  thirty  men  rode  in  the  Lost  Chief 
crowd.  The  work  was  more  or  less  solitary 
by  day,  but  at  night,  over  the  camf>-fires, 
there  was  society  enough.  Douglas  enjoyed 
it  all  to  the  very  tips  of  his  being.  He  was 
coming  now  into  the  great  strength  that 
belonged  to  his  height,  and  could  do  his 
full  share  of  the  heavy  work.  He  had 
thought  that,  rolled  in  his  blankets  under 
the  stars,  he  would  find  inspiration  that 
would  help  him  solve  the  problem  of  life. 
But  long  before  the  camp-fire  was  low,  he 
would  drop  into  sluml)er  that  ended  only 
when  his  father  shook  him  at  dawn. 

When  the  round-up  reached  the  plains, 
the  women  set  up  a  camp-kitchen  and 
served  hot  meals.  The  weather. this  year 
held  clear  to  the  last  day,  when  a  blizzard 
swept  down  from  Dead  Line  Peak  and  the 
last  of  the  cutting-out  was  finisher!  in  blind¬ 
ing  snow.  Douglas  and  John,  after  putting 


the  last  of  their  yearlings  into  the  home 
fields,  staggered  into  the  warm  ranch- 
kitchen  half  perished  with  the  cold. 

.•\nd  so  another  long  winter  was  upon  Lost 
Chief.  It  was  much  like  other  winters  for 
Douglas  except  for  the  fact  that  he  l>egan 
trapping  in  the  canons  and  draws  round 
Dead  Line  and  Falkner’s  Peaks.  It  was  an 
e.xceptionally  cold  season.  Game  was  plenti¬ 
ful,  with  pelts  of  unusually  fine  quality,  and 
Douglas  began  the  accumulation  of  a  sum 
of  money  which  he  planned  to  use  eventu¬ 
ally  to  start  his  own  ranch  on  the  Douglas 
section,  which  was  to  be  his  when  he  came 
of  age. 

But,  although  to  the  young  rider  the 
money  earned  seemed  the  main  aspect  of  the 
winter’s  work,  the  imp)ortant  result  really 
lay  in  the  deepening  it  gave  to  his  dawning 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  mysterj’ 
of  this  country  so  much  loved  by  Inez  and 
hardly  less  by  Judith. 

Lost  Chief  was  lovely  in  the  summer  with 
its  crystal  glory  of  color  on  hill  and  plain. 
But  Lost  Chief  in  winter  was  awe-inspiring 
in  its  naked  splendor.  Dead  Line  Peak  and 
Falkner’s  Peak,  barren  save  for  the  great 
blue  snows  and  for  the  black  shadows  that 
crept  up  and  down  their  tremendous  flanks, 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long, 
narrow,  slowly  rising  valley.  Down  this 
valley  rushed  a  tiny  brook  whose  murmur 
the  bitterest  weather  could  not  quite  still. 
Along  this  brook  grew  quivering  aspens,  and 
beside  it  coyotes  kept  open  a  little  trail. 
Along  this  trail  Doug  set  his  traps,  as  well 
as  up  on  the  wall  of  the  mountains  where 
lynx  cats  and  wolverene  were  hid. 

Each  day  at  n(X)n,  mounted  on  the  Moose, 
with  Prince  at  heel,  he  rode  the  circuit  of 
the  traps,  seldom  reaching  home  until  long 
after  supp>er  was  cleared  away.  There  were 
days  when,  on  leaving  the  ranch  for  the 
long,  bitter-cold  ride,  it  seemed  to  Douglas 
that  he  never  could  come  back  again,  that 
the  pain  of  living  in  the  same  house  with 
Judith  in  her  girlish  indifferetice  was  to  be 
endured  no  longer.  The  primitive  intimacy 
in  which  the  family  lived  made  every  hour 
at  home  a  sort  of  torture  to  him— a  torture 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  forego,  yet  that  he 
hardly  could  endure.  One  cannot  say  how 
much  of  Douglas’s  self-control  was  clue  to 
innate  refinement,  how  much  to  expediency, 
how  much  to  the  male  power  of  inhibition 
when  fighting  to  win  the  love  of  a  woman. 
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But,  whatever  the  cause,  Douglas  was  de¬ 
veloping  a  power  of  self-control  possessed 
by  no  other  man  in  the  \'alley.  It  made 
him,  even  at  eighteen,  a  little  grim,  a  little 
lonely,  a  little  abstracted.  And  he  rode 
his  trap>s  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  thinking 
much,  but  not  constantly,  of  Judith,  though 
she  perfumed  all  his  thoughts,  but  ponder¬ 
ing,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  blank  mystery 
of  life  and  on  the  enigma  of  love  which,  to 
him,  seemed  far  more  productive  of  pain 
than  of  joy.  Little  by  little  he  found  him¬ 
self  eager  to  get  into  the  hills.  Quite  con¬ 
sciously  he  left  the  ranch  each  day  with  the 
thought  that,  when  he  reached  them,  he 
would  find  a  wordless  peace. 

And  thus  the  winter  slipped  away  and 
bluebirds  dipjjed  again  in  the  spring  beyond 
the  corral.  And  again  alfalfa  perfumed  the 
alkaline  dust  that  followed  the  herds  into 
the  reserve,  and  then  again  frost  laid  waste 
the  struggling  gardens  of  the  high  altitude, 
and  for  another  winter  Doug  followed  traps, 
varying  the  monotony  by  getting  out  pine 
logs  for  his  ranch-house. 

The  winter  that  Judith  was  twenty  and 
Douglas  twenty-two  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  ever  known  in  the  Lost  Chief 
country.  It  was  preceded  by  a  summer  of 
drought,  and  the  alfalfa  and  wild-hay  fields 
failed.  Feed  could  not  be  bought.  Steers 
and  horses  died  by  the  score.  Doug  did 
little  trapping,  for  he  and  his  father  spent 
the  bitter  storm-swept  days  fighting  to  save 
their  stock.  By  March  they  were  cutting 
young  asp>ens  and  hauling  it  to  the  famished 
herds  to  nibble.  Coyotes  moved  brazenly 
by  day  across  the  home  fields,  stealing  refuse 
from  the  very  dooryards.  Eagles  jjerched 
on  fence-posts  near  the  chicken-runs.  Jack- 
rabbits  in  herds  of  many  score  milled  about 
the  wind-swept  barrens,  gnawing  the  grass 
already  cattle-cropped  to  the  roots.  The 
cold  and  snow  persisted  till  mid- April,  and 
even  then  Lost  Chief  was  only  beginning  to 
thaw  on  its  lower,  northern  edge. 

Charleton  Falkner,  who  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  hard  hit  by  the  famine  and  the  cold, 
asked  Doug  late  in  April  to  go  out  with  him 
after  wild  horses.  They  left  Charleton’s 
ranch  early  one  morning,  driving  a  sheep 
wagon  stocked  with  a  week’s  feed  and  trail¬ 
ing  four  saddle-horses.  On  the  tail-board 
were  several  carefully  hoarded  bags  of  oats 
and  a  bale  of  alfalfa. 


All  day  long  they  pushed  north  over  the 
hills,  eaA  hill  and  valley  lower  than  the 
last.  When  they  made  their  night  camp, 
the  snows  were  gone.  The  next  day,  too, 
they  followed  ever-dropping  trails  that  dis- 
app)eared  toward  noon,  leaving  Charleton 
to  find  his  way  through  barren  hills  that 
were  crisscrossed  only  by  antelope  and  coy¬ 
ote  tracks.  At  mid-afternoon,  from  the 
crest  of  one  of  these  hills,  they  beheld  a 
winding  black  river  with  a  flush  of  green 
abng  it  borders.  They  covered  the  miles 
to  this  at  a  trot  and  made  their  camp  beside 
the  rushing  waters.  The  eager  horses  almost 
rended  harness  and  halter  in  their  desire  to 
taste  the  budding  grass  round  the  sage¬ 
brush  roots. 

They  cariTed  food  and  fodder  only  for  a 
week,  so  they  dared  allow  but  two  days  for 
the  hunting.  At  dawn  they  had  finished 
breakfast  and  were  riding  up  into  the  rolling 
hills  to  the  west.  Brown  crests  against  a 
pale-blue  morning  sky,  then  a  sudden  flood 
of  crimson  against  a  high  horizon-line. 
Against  this  crimson  a  sudden  row  of 
grazing  horses. 

“W’e’ll  separate  now,”  said  Charleton. 
“Do  like  we  always  do.  Pick  out  one  horse 
and  ride  him  down.  They  will  be  awful  soft 
alter  such  a  winter.  Don’t  get  side-tracked 
from  one  horse  to  another.  They’d  kill  the 
Moose  off  at  that.  He’s  getting  pretty  old 
for  this  kind  of  thing.  I’ll  see  you  at  camp 
to-night.” 

Douglas  dropp>ed  into  a  valley  which 
twisted  under  the  hill  where  the  wild  horses 
were  grazing.  Then  he  dismounted  and, 
leading  his  horse,  began  to  make  his  way  up¬ 
ward  through  the  sage-brush  which  covered 
the  hillside.  When  he  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  herd,  he  paused.  There  were 
fifteen  horses  of  every’  kind  and  color.  Doug¬ 
las  selected  a  jet-black  mare  with  a  won¬ 
derful  tail  and  mane  and  turned  to  mount. 
Charleton,  at  this  moment,  appeared  on  the 
far  side  of  the  hill.  The  Moose  nickered, 
and  the  herd  tossed  heads  and  broke. 

The  mare  dropped  over  the  east  side  of 
the  hill  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  Douglas 
turned  the  Moose  after  her,  and  they 
hurtled  down  the  steep  slopje  with  thunder¬ 
ing  hoofs.  For  some  moments  the  Moose 
sought  to  turn  hither  and  yon  as  different 
horses  flashed  across  his  vision.  But  Doug 
held  him  to  the  black  mare,  and  once  the 
Moose  realized  that  the  black  mare  alone 
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was  their  quariA’,  Douglas  was  able  to  give 
almost  all  his  attention  to  watching  the 
mare. 

She  did  not  show  fight  nor  did  she  double 
on  her  tracks.  Fleet  as  a  bird,  she  flew 
over  the  hills,  dropping  into  canons,  leaping 
draws,  jumping  rock  heaps.  Little  by  fittle 
she  drew  ahead  of  the  Moose  until  she  be¬ 
came  no  larger  than  a  black  coyote  against 
the  yellow  hills.  But  Douglas  would  not 
allow  the  Moose  to  break  from  his  swift 
trot.  .\s  long  as  he  could  keep  the  mare  in 
sight,  he  was  content. 

The  sun  was  sailing  high  and  the  Moose 
was  winded  when  the  mare,  cantering  pain¬ 
fully  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  stumbled  and 
fell.  She  was  up  again  at  once,  but  her 
gait  slowed  perceptibly.  In  less  than  a 
half-hour,  Doug  was  within  roping-distance 
(rf  her.  .\s  the  lariat  sang  above  her  head, 
she  half  turned,  gave  Doug  a  look  of  an¬ 
guished  surprise,  leaped  sideways  and  dis¬ 
appeared  up  a  crevice  in  the  canon* wall. 
Douglas  spurred  the  Moose  in  after  her. 
He  found  himself  in  a  little  valley,  thick 
grown  with  dwarf  willow.  The  mare  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

Now  began  a  search  that  persisted  till  the 
Moose’s  sturdy  legs  were  trembling.  Doug¬ 
las  threaded  the  valley  again  and  again. 
There  was  no  e.xit  save  through  the  one 
crevice  by  which  they  had  entered.  He 
had  all  but  concluded  that  the  mare  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  when  he 
found  her  huddled  behind  some  cedars  which 
grew  on  a  ledge  six  feet  above  the  valley 
floor.  With  a  laugh,  he  again  twirled  his 
rope,  and  it  slipped  over  the  tossing  black 
head.  As  the  Moose  turned  and  the  rope 
tightened,  the  mare  gave  a  scream  that  was 
like  that  of  a  human  being  in  dire  agony. 
For  a  moment  she  dragged  back,  then,  head 
drooping,  trembling  in  every  muscle,  she 
jumped  from  the  ledge  and  followed  in. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  Douglas  made  the 
camp,  and  Charleton  already  had  started  a 
fire  m  the  little  cook-stove.  He  came  out 
and  examined  the  mare. 

“She’s  a  beauty,  Doug.  Don’t  believe 
she’s  over  four  years  old.  .Any  brand  on 
her?” 

“No.  From  the  looks  of  her  hoofs,  I’d 
say  she’s  been  born  with  the  herd.  WTiat 
luck  did  you  have,  Charleton?” 

“None  at  all.  I  took  after  a  young  stal¬ 
lion,  and  he  wore  my  horse  out.  I  know 
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where  he’s  bedding  down  to-night,  and  I’ll 
get  him  to-morrow  or  shoot  him.” 

“You’ll  get  him,”  said  Douglas. 

They  were  off  at  dawn.  Douglas  rode 
this  day  a  young  bay  horse  he  had  recently 
broken  and  named  Pard.  But  though  Pard 
was  strong  and  willing,  he  lacked  the  skill 
of  the  Moose  in  running  in  this  rough  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  noon  Douglas  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  pursuit  of  a  dapple-gray  he  had 
select^.  He  was  far  out  on  the  plains  when 
he  made  the  decision  to  turn  campward. 
To  the  distant  south,  in  the  Lost  Chief 
ranges,  a  snow-storm  was  raging,  but  Pard 
and  Douglas  were  dripping  with  sweat  under 
a  sweltering  sun.  Strange,  thimble-shaped 
green  hills  dotted  the  plains  about  them. 
Douglas  drew  up  at  the  base  of  one  of  these 
to  rest  his  horse.  Hardly  had  he  done  so 
when  a  tiny  herd  of  antelope  trotted  casually 
round  a  neighboring  hillock.  They  halted, 
sniffed  and  turned,  but  not  before  Douglas 
had  drawn  his  saddle-gun  and  fired  at  the 
leader.  The  creature  went  lame  at  once, 
but  disappeared  with  his  fellows  among  the 
green  hills. 

Douglas  followed  and  shortly  found  a 
spot  of  blood  that  was  repeated  at  irregular 
intervals  for  a  mile  or  so.  Pard  was  grunt¬ 
ing  now,  but  Douglas  roweled  him  and 
pushed  on  until  he  saw  the  antelope  kneeling 
in  the  lee  of  a  rock  outcropping.  It  strug¬ 
gled  to  its  feet  and  fell  again,  its  beautiful 
head  drooping  against  its  crimsoned  breast. 

“Wonder  if  I  can  get  you  home  alive  to 
Judith,”  said  Douglas. 

He  roped  the  antelope  round  the  horns 
and  dragged  it  from  its  futile  sanctuary^ 
then  dismounted  and  removed  the  lariat. 
The  antelojje  bleated  but  lay  trembling, 
making  no  attempt  to  rise.  Douglas  exam¬ 
ined  the  shattered  shoulder. 

“You  poor  de’/il!”  he  said.  “Even  if  you 
weren’t  hurt  so  badly,  you’d  die  of  fright 
before  I  could  get  you  home.  Well,  of 
course,  I’m  sorry  venison  is  out  of  season, 
but  a  man  must  eat.”  He  put  his  gun  to 
the  delicate  head,  and  an  hour  later  Pard 
was  snorting  under  a  gunny-sack  of  venison. 
Douglas  lighted  a  cigarette  and,  whistling 
gaily,  started  once  more  for  camp. 

But  this,  if  not  a  day  of  what  Lost  Chief 
would  call  real  adventure,  was  at  least 
to  be  a  day  of  episode.  About  mid-after¬ 
noon  Doug  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell. 
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He  was  not  surprised,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  w'ell  w'ithin  sheep  country.  Douglas 
followed  the  tinkle  and  came  shortly  to  a 
wnde  draw  where  moved  a  mighty  gray 
mass  of  sheep.  The  herder,  on  a  bay  horse, 
responded  to  Doug’s  halloo  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand.  Douglas  made  his  way  round  the 
edge  of  the  draw  and  waited  for  the  herder, 
who  rode  slowly  up  to  meet  him.  Then  he 
stared  at  the  stranger’s  gray-bearded  face 
writh  the  utmost  surprise. 

“Mr.  Fowler!”  he  cried.  “What  are  you 
doing  out  here?” 

The  older  man,  in  shabby  blue  overalls 
and  jumper,  a  black  slouch  hat  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  smiled  grimly. 

“You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  young 
man.  I  don’t  remember  your  face.” 

“I’m  glad  you  don’t,”  replied  Douglas. 
“But  I’ve  always  wanted  to  tell  you  I  sure 
Gawd  was  ashamed  of  myself.  I  was  the 
kid  that  made  you  trouble  at  Lost  Chief 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.” 

Fowler  studied  the  young  rider’s  frank 
face. 

“So  you  are!”  he  said  slowly.  “So  you 
are!  Well,  I’ll  never  have  that  kind  of 
trouble  again.  Have  you  eaten?  I’m  late 
about  dinner.  Fact  is,  I  get  careless  about 
my  meals  living  alone.” 

“No;  I’ve  been  out  after  wild  horses,  and 
don’t  plan  to  eat  till  I  get  back  to  camp 
ten  miles  yonder  on  the  creek.” 

^  “Better  break  bread  with  me,”  suggested 
the  preacher. 

“That’s  sure  white  of  you!  I  don’t  mind 
if  I  do.”  Douglas  returned  Mr.  Fowler’s 
grim  look  with  one  of  wistful  curiosity. 

'  I  'HE  preacher  silently  led  the  way  to  the 
sheep-herder’s  wagon  which  jjerched 
on  the  peak  of  a  hill  above  the  draw\ 

“I  don’t  have  much  to  offer  you  but 
beans,”  he  said  as  they  dismounted. 

Douglas  looked  from  the  blood-stained 
gunny-sack  to  the  clergyman’s  deep-set  eyes, 
hesitated,  then  said, 

“Beans  are  good  and  the  sheep-man’s 
staple.”  He  followed  into  the  wagon  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk  w'hile  Fowler 
prepared  the  frugal  meal. 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me,”  asked  Doug, 
“whv  you  are  herding  sheep  instead  of 
folks?” 

“I  couldn’t  earn  a  decent  living  herding 
folks.  My  wife  died.  I  took  anything  that 


offered  that  w'ould  take  me  away  from  men 
and  their  accursed  ways.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  sheepHherding  that  made  me 
think  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  countr\'  round 
about  Bethlehem.  I  have  found  a  kind  of 
peace  here.” 

Douglas  cleared  his  throat. 

“How  long  have  you  been  at  it?” 

“A  couple  of  years.” 

“How  was  it  you  couldn’t  earn  a  living 
preaching?” 

“It’s  an  age  of  unfaith,”  replied  the 
preacher. 

“I  don’t  believe  it’s  an  age  of  unfalth.” 
Douglas  puffed  slowiy  on  a  cigarette.  “That 
is,  not  like  you  mean.  That  Sunday,  if 
you’d  given  us  something  w’e  could  have  set 
our  teeth  in,  we’d  have  listened  to  you.  I 
remember  distinctly  I  sat  down  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  saying  to  myself,  ‘Now,  if  this 
old-timer  has  something  interesting  to  say, 
I  w'on’t  let  the  kids  in.’  But  you — excuse 
me,  Mr.  Fowder — you  just  got  up  and 
bleated  like  a  Montana  sheep>-man.” 

The  preacher  set  the  coffee-pot  on  the 
stove,  straightened  himself  and  shouted, 

“I  spoke  the  word  of  God!” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  there’s  a  God  or 
not.  Probably  there  isn’t  any.  But  if  there 
is.  I’ll  bet  He  never  talks  foolish  threats 
that  a  fellow  has  hard  work  to  understand.” 
Mr.  Fowler  gasped.  “Now,  wait  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  protested  Douglas.  “Don’t  get  mad 
and  throw  me  out  like  I  did  you.  I’m  a 
man  now,  and  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Fowler,  I’m 
troubled  about  many  things  and  I  want  you 
to  let  me  talk  to  you.” 

The  beautiful.  s\Tnpathetic  light  of  the 
shepherd  of  souls  shone  in  the  clergyman’s 
eyes. 

“Talk  on,  my  boy.  I,  too,  am  troubled 
about  many  things.  But  not  about  God. 
I  know’  Him!” 

“How  do  you  know  Him?” 

“By  His  works — the  sun,  the  stars,  the 
universe,  through  His  holy  word,  the  Bible.” 

Douglas  w’aved  his  hands  irritably. 

“Words!  Just  words!  How  can  they  mean 
anything  to  a  hard-headed  man  like  me? 
Eveiy’thing  came  out  of  a  fire-mist.  How 
do  you  know  it  w’as  a  mind  made  that  fire- 
mist?  WTiy  couldn’t  it  have  been  a — a— 
Christ,  what  could  it  have  been?”  Douglas 
paused  with  white  lips  agape  with  horror. 

Fowler  motioned  the  young  rider  to  a 
seat  at  the  table. 
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“God  bless  our  food  and  give  us  under¬ 
standing,”  he  said.  Then  he  served  Doug 
and  sat  staring  thoughtfully  at  his  own 
coffee-cup.  “Were  you  ever  in  love?”  he 
finally  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Did  she  love  you?” 

“Not  that  I  can  find  out.” 

“Does  she  know  that  you  love  her?” 

“Yes;  I  told  her  so.” 

“But,”  said  Mr.  Fowler,  “love  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  you  can  put  your  teeth  in.  How  can 
she  believe  you?” 

“Because  I’m  something  she  can  put  her 
teeth  in.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fowler,  if  God 
once  convinced  me  He  was  real,  I’d  believe 
anything  He  told  me.  Just  give  me  facts. 
That’s  all  I  want.” 

“The  universe  is  a  fact.” 

“Yes;  but  the  universe  being  a  fact 
doesn’t  prove  there’s  any  hereafter.  Hang 
it,  Mr.  Fowler,  can’t  you  preachers  get  it 
through  your  heads  that  what  people  w’ant 
you  to  prove  to  them  is  that  there  is  a 
hereafter?  That’s  all  there  is  to  your  job. 
Prove  that,  and  you  can  lead  us  round  by 
the  nose.  But  if  you  can’t  show  us  that  the 
soul  doesn’t  die,  there  is  no  meaning  in  any¬ 
thing,  and  we  might  as  well  be  like  we  are 
in  ll)st  Chief.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Lost  Chief?” 
Mr.  Fowler’s  smile  was  grim. 

“Peter  Knight  says  it’s  we  have  no  ethics. 
Inez  Rodman  says  it’s  we  don’t  know 
beauty  when  we  see  it.” 

“Inez  Rodman?  Oh,  that  woman  of  the 
yellow  canon!  If  there  were  a  minister  in 
Lost  Chief,  she  wouldn’t  be  in  the  valley.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Religion  doesn’t 
seem  to  affect  her  kind  anywhere.  But 
Peter  says  we’d  ought  to  have  built  a  church 
along  with  the  schoolhouse.  I  don’t  see 
myself  how  the  kind  of  Bible  stuff  you 
teach  would  help  a  hard-living,  hard-think- 
mg  kind  of  people  like  us.” 

“Did  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  Douglas?” 
asked  the  preacher. 

“I’ve  tried  to.  If  you  ask  me  to  read  it 
like  it  was  only  more  or  less  true  history, 
I  could  get  away  with  it.  But  when  you 
tell  me  it’s  actual  words  of  God  and  show 
me  a  picture  of  God  in  long  white  whiskers 
and  a  white  robe,  why,  you  can’t  get  away 
with  it — that’s  all.  I  know  that  nothing 
like  that  ever  produced  Fire  Mesa  or  Lost 
Chief  range  or — or  Judith.” 
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Mr.  Fowler  groaned. 

“Douglas,  you  are  blasphemous!” 

“I’m  not.  I’m  just  unhappy.  I  think  I 
was  meant  to  be  a  religious  guy.  I’m  of 
New  England  stock,  and  they  all  depended  a 
lot  on  religion.  But  I  just  can’t  swallow  it.” 

“.\nd  you  never  will  as  long  as  you  take 
the  point  of  view  you  do.  You  must  wipe 
your  mind  clear  of  all  you  have  read  and 
thought,  for  God  says  that  unless  we  be¬ 
come  as  little  children,  we  cannot  believe. 
Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
reason.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  hope  and 
faith.” 

D0UGL.\S  sat  turning  this  over  in  his 
mind,  his  yellow  hair  rumpled,  his  clear 
eyes,  with  the  sun-wrinkles  in  the  comers, 
fiixed  on  the  far,  snowy  gleam  of  Lost  Chief 
range. 

“Hope  and  faith,”  he  repeated  softly. 
There  was  a  shout  from  without: 

“Oh,  you  Doug!”  And  Charleton  rode 
up  at  a  gallop.  He  stopped  before  the  open 
door. 

“I’ve  been  trailing  you  for  two  hours. 
I  got  three  horses  penned  up  in  a  draw  and 
I  need  your  help.  Hello,  Fowler!  What  the 
devil  are  you  doing  out  here?” 

“Come  in  and  have  a  bite  of  grub, 
Falkner,”  said  the  preacher. 

“Don’t  care  if  I  do.”  Charleton  threw  a 
weary  leg  across  the  saddle  and  dismounted. 
Douglas,  who  had  finished  his  meal,  returned 
to  the  bunk  and  Charleton  took  his  place. 

“Kind  of  funny  to  find  you  and  Doug 
eating  together,”  said  Charleton. 

“He  should  have  given  me  a  swift  kick,” 
agreed  Douglas.  “Instead,  he  fed  me.” 

“That’s  sound  religion,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
Mr.  Fowler,  pouring  Charleton  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

“It’s  sound  hospitality,  anyhow,”  replied 
Charleton. 

“Aw,  any  one  would  admit  Fowler  lives 
up  to  his  faith,”  expostulated  Douglas. 

Charleton  glanced  at  the  young  rider  in 
surprise. 

“W’hat’s  happened  to  you,  old  trapper?” 
“Nothing.  Only,  I  wish  I  had  the  same 
religion  he’s  got.” 

“So’s  you  would  herd  sheep?”  asked 
Charleton. 

“So’s  I  could  have  peace,”  retorted 
Douglas. 

“Peace?  VVhat  does  a  kid  like  you  want 
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of  peace?  Anybody  that  can’t  find  peace 
in  Lost  Chief  is  a  fool.” 

“I’m  no  fool,”  contradicted  Doug,  with  a 
growing  irritation  at  Charleton  for  inter¬ 
rupting  his  talk  with  Fowler.  “And  where 
is  there  a  peaceful  person  in  Lost  Chief?” 

“Douglas,”  said  Charleton,  “when  you 
are  as  old  as  I  am,  you’ll  realize  that  Lost 
Chief  is  as  near  heaven  as  man  can  hope  to 
get.  A  poke  of  salt  and  a  gun  on  your 
saddle,  a  blanket  tied  behind,  a  good  horse 
under  you,  the  Persian  p)oet  in  your  pocket 
all  the  time  and  the  ranges  before  you — and 
what  more  could  mortal  man  desire?” 

“A  woman,  you’ve  always  said  before,” 
grunted  Douglas. 

“I  was  holding  back  out  of  respect  to  the 
sky-pilot,”  laughed  Charleton.  “But,  since 
you  mention  it,  there’s  Inez,  who’s  always 
ready  for  a  trip.” 

Mr.  Fowler  shot  a  quick  look  at  Douglas. 

“Are  you  and  Douglas  partners,  Falkner?” 
he  asked. 

“Once  in  a  while.  VVhy  are  you  herding 
sheep,  Fowler?  This  herd  yours?” 

“No;  they  belong  to  a  Denver  man.  I’m 
herding  because  I  couldn’t  keep  a  church 
together.” 

Charleton  nodded. 

“The  day  of  the  church  is  over.” 

There  was  silence,  during  which  Charle¬ 
ton  devoured  beans,  Douglas  smoked, 
and  the  preacher  sat  with  his  eyes  on  the 
slow-moving  herd.  Finally,  Charleton  said, 
“And  why  do  you  think  something  is  the 
matter  with  Lost  Chief,  Douglas?” 

“In  other  parts  of  the  country,”  replied 
Douglas,  his  blue  eyes  fixed  unwaveringly 
on  Charleton’s  dark  face,  “among  people 
of  our  kind  and  breed,  a  girl  like  Judith 
couldn’t  run  with  a  girl  like  Inez  and  be 
considered  decent.  And  a  couple  like 
Jimmy  and  little  Marian  couldn’t  have  a 
party  a  week  after  they  were  married,  the 
Ijaby  attending,  and  be  considered  O.  K.  by 
the  so-called  best  folks  and  nothing  more 
said.” 

Charleton’s  face  grew  darkly  red. 

“Who  told  you  that?”  he  asked  in  an 
ugly  voice. 

“I’m  not  a  fool,  as  I’ve  told  you  before. 
And,  as  you  very  well  know,  I’ve  wanted 
Judith  for  my  wife  ever  since  1  was  a  lx)y, 
and  I  haven’t  wanted  her  manhandled. 
And  you  know,  as  Jude  said  once,  a  girl  has 
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about  as  much  chance  of  staying  straight 
in  Lost  Chief  as  a  cottontail  has  with  a 
coyote  pack.  She’s  good  because,  well,  be¬ 
cause  she’s  Judith — that’s  all.  Now,  I  tdl 
you 'when  things  are  as  hard  as  that  for  a 
young  girl  in  a  beautiful  place  like  our 
valley,  there’s  something  wrong.  And  look 
at  little  Marian.” 

“Leave  her  out  or  you’ll  regret  it,” 
snarled  Charleton. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  you,  Charleton,”  said 
Douglas,  with  indifference  not  at  all  as¬ 
sumed.  “Little  Marian  is  a  jieach  of  a  girl. 
But  she’s  had  a  wrong  start.” 

“She’s  got  a  fine  baby  and  a  good  hus¬ 
band.” 

“I  never  could  argue  •with  you,  Charleton. 
But  I  know  Lost  Chief  is  a  bad  place  for 
girls.  Why,  I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  a  finer  bunch 
of  girls  than  ours  in  the  world  for  looks  and 
nerve  and  smartness.  Peter  says  he’s  never 
seen  any  that  could  touch  them.  And  take 
the  stories  you  readi  Where’s  a  heroine 
like  Judith?” 

There  was  something  so  simple  and  so 
earnest  in  Doug’s  manner  and  voice  that  the 
red  died  out  of  Charleton’s  face  and  he  said, 

“I’m  with  you  on  that  point,  Douglas.” 

“How  old  are  you,  Douglas?”  asked  Mr. 
Fowler. 

“Twenty- three.  I  just  want  to  say  this 
one  thing  more  and  then  I’m  through.  When 
things  like  that  happen  to  Jimmy  and  little 
Marian,  they  aren’t  doing  the  right  thmg 
by  Lost  Chief,  and” — rising  with  sudden, 
restless  fire — “I’d  like  to  see  Lost  Chief  be 
the  kind  of  a  place  my  grandfather  Douglas 
wanted  it  to  1^.” 

Charleton  yawned. 

“We’d  better  be  moving  along.” 

“Don’t  go  for  a  minute,”  pleaded  Mr. 
Fowler.  “Douglas  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  whole  world  is  hungry  for  a  belief 
in  immortality.  And  so  long  as  the  world 
exists,  it  will  have  that  hunger.  And  religion 
is  God’s  answer  to  that  hunger.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  without  religion  is  the  body  without  a 
soul.  Religion  brings  a  spiritual  peace  that 
man  perf)etually  craves  and  that  riches  or 
women  or  horses  or  the  hunt  never  brought 
and  never  can  bring.  At  heart  there’s  not 
an  unhappier  man  than  you,  Falkner. 
W’hy?  Because  you  have  no  belief  in  im¬ 
mortality.” 

“Great  God,  Fowler,  how  can  I  believe 
in  it  when  I  can’t?”  shouted  Charleton. 
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As  the  Urut  santf  above  the  mare's  head,  she  half  turned,  gave  Doug  a  look  of  anguished  surprise, 
leaped  sideways  and  disappeared  up  a  crevice  in  the  canon  wall. 
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“Exactly!  How  can  you?”  returned 
Fowler  deliberately.  “No  foul-minded  man 
ever  yet  had  an  ear  for  the  word  of  the 
living  God.” 

Charleton  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  bastard  cleric, 
you!” 

“Aw,  come  ofiF,  Charleton!”  exclaimed 
Douglas.  “I’ve  learned  more  dirt  from  you 
than  I  bet  Judith  ever  has  from  Inez.  Come 
on;  let’s  go  get  the  horses.  Thanks  for  the 
grub,  Mr.  Fowler.” 

“You  are  very  welcome.  Don’t  go  away 
angry  with  me,  Falkner.  If  I  called  you 
foul-minded,  you  called  me  by  a  foul  name.” 

“I  guess  we’re  even,”  agreed  Charleton. 
“I’m  obliged  to  you  for  the  meal.”  He 
swung  out  of  the  wagon,  mounted  his  horse 
and  was  off,  Douglas  following. 

CHARLETON  had  hobbled  his  capture 
of  horses  in  a  little  draw  several  miles 
from  the  sheep)-camp.  In  the  excitement 
and  hard  work  of  herding  the  wild  creatures 
into  the  camp  and  rehobbling  them,  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  visit 
with  the  preacher  sheepnherder.  Nor  did 
Douglas  wish  to  bring  the  matter  up  when, 
long  after  dark,  they  sat  down  to  their  sup¬ 
per  of  venison  and  biscuits.  He  kept  Charle¬ 
ton  firmly  to  the  story  of  his  capture  of  each 
horse,  and  when  this  was  done  and  the 
dishes  washed,  he  went  to  bed. 

But  long  after  Charleton  had  crawled  in 
beside  him,  Doug  lay  awake  thinking  of 
Judith  and  of  the  preacher.  He  wondered 
what  influence  a  man  like  Fowler  would 
have  on  a  girl  like  Judith. 

“I  wish  Grandfather  Douglas  had  put  the 
church  up  with  the  schoolhouse,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “Maybe  it  would  have  saved 
Judith  as  well  as  Scott  Parson.”  Then  he 
gasped.  An  idea  of  overwhelming  impor¬ 
tance  had  come  to  him.  He  lay  for  an  in¬ 
stant  contemplating  it;  then  he  crept  from 
the  bunk  and  the  sheep  wagon  into  the  open. 
It  was  a  frosty,  starlit  night.  ’  The  river 
rushed  like  black  oil,  silver  cakes  of  ice 
grinding  above  the  roar  of  the  current.  The 
Moose  was  munching  on  a  wisp  of  alfalfa. 
Douglas  saddled  him  and  led  him  softly 
out  of  hearing  of  the  wagon,  then  sprang 
upon  his  l)ack  and  put  him  to  the  canter. 

Two  hours  later,  Douglas  was  banging 
on  the  door-frame  of  Fowler’s  sheep  wagon. 
“It’s  just  me,  Douglas  Spencer,”  he  re¬ 


plied  to  the  preacher’s  startled  query.  “I 
had  to  come  over  to  ask  you  somethmg.” 

A  light  flashed  through  the  canvas;  then 
the  door  opened. 

“Come  in!  Come  in!  Light  the  fire  while 
I  pull  my  boots  on.  This  is  like  the  days 
when  I  w’as  saving  souls  and  marrying 
couples.” 

Douglas  quickly  had  a  fire  blazing  and 
pulled  the  coffee-jwt  forward.  He  pushed 
his  hat  back  on  his  head  and  the  candle¬ 
light  threw’  into  sharp  relief  the  firm  set 
of  his  lips.  His  sLx-shooter  banged  on  the 
bench  as  he  sat  down  and  put  one  spurred 
boot  on  the  hearth.  The  preacher  perched, 
blinking,  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk.  Through 
the  canvas  came  the  endless  restless  move¬ 
ment  of  many  sheep. 

“Mr.  Fowler,”  said  Douglas,  “I  own  some 
land  that  came  to  me  from  my  mother  when 
I  was  twenty-one.  If  I  build  you  a  little 
church  on  it,  will  you  come  to  Lost  Chief 
and  live  there  and  preach?  I’ll  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  wages.” 

Fowler’s  face  was  inscrutable. 

“Wh\’  do  you  want  me  to  come,  Douglas?” 

For  the  first  time  Doug’s  voice  thickened. 

“I  want  you  to  help  Lost  Chief  and  to 
save  Judith.” 

“Tell  me  about  Judith.” 

Douglas  hesitat^;  then  he  asked: 

“Catholics  have  a  thing  they  call  the 
confessional,  haven’t  they?  Well,  it’s  a 
good  idea,  if  the  chap  they  confess  to  is  the 
right  kind.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  your 
religion,  and  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  you 
are  the  right  kind.  Judith — she’s  twenty- 
one  now.  I’m  six  feet  one.  She’s  about 
two  inches  shorter.  W’eighs,  I  guess,  fifty 
pounds  lighter.  Finest  gray  eyes  you  ever 
saw.  Red  cheeks.  Her  mouth  used  to  be 
too  large,  but  now’  it’s  perfect.  Rides  and 
breaks  a  horse  better  than  any  man  in  the 
valley,  bar  none.  Loves  animals  and  can 
tame  anything.  A  great  reader — ”  Douglas 
paused. 

“She  sounds  very  attractive.  What’s  the 
trouble?”  asked  the  preacher. 

Douglas  twisted  his  hands  together. 

“You  know’  Inez.  She’s  Jude’s  best 
friend,  and  she’s  formed  all  Jude’s  ideas  on 
love  and  marriage.” 

“Yet  you  say  Judith  is  fine  and  straight?” 

“Yes.  Do  you — do  you  recall  my  father, 
Mr.  Fowler?” 

“I  met  him  a  good  many  years  ago.  A 
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handsome  darede\*il,  a  good  deal  like  Judith, 
I  should  say.” 

“He’s  not  Judith’s  father.  He  married 
Jude’s  mother  when  Jude  was  a  baby  and 
ray  mother  had  Ijeen  dead  several  years. 
He  used  to  be  awful  rough  with  Judith — 
licked  her  and  made  her  do  heavy  chores. 
But  he  quit  that  when  she  got  older  and 
grew  pretty,  and  now  he- 


Douglas  hesitated.  The  preacher  nodded. 

“Does  Judith  like  him?” 

“In  a  way.  He’s  handsome,  and  has  a 
ver\’  winning  way  wdth  women.  He  boasts 
that  no  woman  ever  held  out  against  him, 
and  Grandma  Brown  says  that  is  true. 
Every'  once  in  a  while  he  loses  his  temper 
and  does  something  that  makes  Jude  hate 
him.  Then  he’s  so  darned  fascinating  to 
make  up  for  it  that  she  forgives  him.” 

“How  about  Judith’s  mother?” 

“Oh,  she’s  just  broken  like  a  patient  fool 
horse.  Good  as  gold,  you  know,  but  with 
al)out  as  much  influence  over  Jude  as  a 
kitten.  Judith  hasn’t  any  one  to  tie  to — 
not  anyone.  Peter  is  all  right,  but  he  jaws 
too  much.  She  hasn’t  any  one.” 

“Doesn’t  she  care  for  you?” 

“She  says  she’s  fond  of  me.  Fond  of  me! 
I’d  rather  she  hated  me.  I’d  as  soon  have 
a  dish  of  cold  mush  from  a  woman  like  Jude 
as  fondness.” 

“.\nd  do  you  think  I  could  influence 
Judith?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  I  want  you  to  try. 
And  it  isn’t  all  Judith  w'ith  me.  I  love  Lost 
Chief.  I  never  want  to  live  an\'where  else. 
.\nd  I’d  like  to  see  it  the  kind  of  a  place 
my  grandfather  Douglas  wanted  it  to  be. 
No;  it  honestly  isn’t  all  for  Judith,  though 
she’s  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.” 

There  was  something  almost  affectionate 
in  the  preacher’s  deep-set  eyes  as  he  watched 
Douglas. 

“Do  you  realize,  my  boy,  what  you  are 
asking?  ^Tien  you  bring  a  preacher  into 
Lost  Chief,  you  are  going  to  rouse  an  antag¬ 
onism  against  yourself  that  will  astound  you. 
These  people  are  of  New  England  stock. 
There  is  no  more  intelligent  stock  in  .America, 
no  stock  that  is  more  conceited,  more  nar¬ 
row,  more  obstinate  or  more  ruthless.  And 
the  further  a  New  Englander  gets  from 
religion  the  more  brutal  his  virtues  become. 
If  you  take  me  into  Lost  Chief,  you  are 
going  to  start  a  depth  of  strife  of  which  we 
cannot  foresee  the  end.” 
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“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  said  Douglas. 
He  rested  his  chin  on  his  palm  and  eyed  the 
glowing  stove  thoughtfully.  “I  guess  you 
are  right” — finally — “nothing  makes  Lost 
Chief  folks  so  mad  as  to  have  some  one  hint 
they  aren’t  perfect.”  Then  he  chuckled. 
“It’ll  be  a  real  man’s  fight.  I  wonder  what 
Jude  will  say.  .Are  you  afraid,  Mr.  Fowler?” 

“Afraid?  Yes.  I’m  not  as  young  as  I 
was  once,  and  I  am  not  overanxious  for 
such  a  struggle.  But  this  thing  isn’t  in 
my  hands.  If  ever  the  Almighty  showed 
Himself  a  directing  force.  He  is  showing 
it  here.  This  is  what  He  ordained  from  the 
day  you  drove  me  out  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you?” 

“You  quoted  the  Bible,  I  think.  I  don’t 
remember  what  it  was.” 

“I  said,  ‘Ye  shall  find  no  place  to  repent 
you,  though  ye  seek  for  it  with  tears.’  ” 

Douglas  murmured  the  words  over  to 
himself.  His  face  worked  a  little. 

“It’s  true!  It’s  the  living  truth!”  he 
exclaimed  unevenly.  “Not  that  I’ve  got 
anything  to  repent — ”  He  hesitated. 
“What  is  repentance?  What  is  life?  Where 
is  God — if  there  is  a  God?  What  does  it 
all  mean,  anyhow?” 

The  preacher  said  slowly: 

“  ‘There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  will.’  That’s 
what  it  all  means.  When  shall  you  be 
ready  for  me»  Douglas?” 

“I  think  the  fall  would  lie  liest.  Suppose 
we  say  right  after  the  round-up?  I’ll  look 
for  you  on  the  twentieth  of  September.” 

“That  will  suit  me.  I  can  then  give  my 
lx)ss  ample  notice.” 

“What  pay  will  you  want,  Mr.  Fowler?” 

“Just  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  me. 
We’ll  arrange  that  after  we  get  a  church 
established.” 

Douglas  rose  with  a  broad  grin. 

“I  sure  Gawd  have  let  rrtyself  in  for  some¬ 
thing  now,”  he  said.  “But  I’ll  take  care 
of  you,  Mr.  Fowler.” 

“.All  right,  young  Moses!”  returned  the 
preacher,  smiling  into  Doug’s  eager  face. 
“G(xxl-night.” 

Charleton  was  still  sound  asleep  when 
Douglas,  at  dawn,  lay  down  beside  him. 

By  ten  o’clock  that  morning  they  had 
broken  camp  and  had  started  home¬ 
ward,  with  their  kicking,  squealing  herd  of 
wild  Jiorses.  The  little  black  mare  alone 
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was  led  with  docility.  The  trip  back  was  un¬ 
eventful — that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  cow-man,  and  they  reached  the  pass  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  and 
Douglas  was  at  home  with  his  trembling 
mare  in  time  for  supper.  The  family  greeted 
his  report  of  the  result  of  the  week’s  effort 
with  considerable  hilarity.  But  Douglas 
was  not  perturbed. 

“I  had  more  interest  in  meeting  Mr. 
Fowler,”  he  said,  as  he  buttered  a  biscuit, 
“than  I  did  in  the  hunting.” 

“The  old  preacher!  WTiere  was  he?”  ex¬ 
claimed  John. 

“He’s  starved  out  at  preaching  and  is 
herding  sheep  down  in  the  Green  Thimble 
country.  He  fed  Charleton  and  me,  and 
we  had  a  long  talk.” 

“You  had  nerve  to  eat  with  him  after 
the  way  we  treated  him,”  laughed  Judith. 

“I  felt  that  way  myself.  But  he  hadn’t 
held  a  grudge  against  me.  Fact  is,  I  think 
he’s  so  lonely  he  was  glad  to  see  me.” 

“Who  is  he  herding  for?”  asked  Mary’. 

“Some  one  in  Denver.  He’s  going  to  give 
it  up  in  the  fall.” 

“What  for?  Got  a  church?”  grinned 
John. 

Douglas  nodded  slowly. 

“Yes.” 

“Where?”  asked  Marv. 

“In  Lost  Chief.” 

“Lost  Chief!”  roared  John.  “What  are 
you  giving  us?” 

“I’m  giving  it  to  you  straight.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  come  if  I  built  him  a  little 
church  up  on  my  part  of  the  ranch,  and  he 
said  he  would.” 

There  was  a  stunned  silence  while  the 
audience  of  three  considered  this  reply. 
Then  Judith  said: 

“I  bite.  What’s  the  joke,  Doug?” 

“No  joke.  I  asked  him  to  come.  I  want 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.” 

John  scratched  his  head. 

“You  mean  you  actually  asked  that 
old  fool  to  come  and  preach  in  Lost 
Chief?” 

Douglas  nodded  over  a  piece  of  pie. 

“In  a  church  you’d  build?”  asked  John. 

Again  Douglas  norlded. 

“.\re  you  plumb  loco?”  John’s  voice  be¬ 
gan  to  rise. 

Douglas’s  color  was  rising. 

“Maybe  I  am.  It  can’t  hurt  any  one  to 
have  him  here,  can  it?”  • 


“I  guess  he  won’t  stay  long  enough  to  do 
any  actual  harm.”  Judith  laughed. 

“He’s  going  to  stay  quite  a  spell,”  re¬ 
turned  Douglas.  “I’m  going  to  look  out 
for  him.” 

“But  everybody  will  just  make  fun  of  him 
and  of  you,  too,”  volunteered  Mary. 

“Probably,”  agreed  Douglas.  “But  at 
that  they  won’t  have  as  much  fun  as  I’ll 
have.” 

“Look  here,  Doug,”  urged  his  father; 
“just  what  is  the  joke?” 

“Now,  listen,  dad!  It’s  not  a  joke.  I’m 
in  dead  earnest.  I  haven’t  got  a  particle  of 
religion  in  me,  but  I’m  interest^  in  that 
line  of  talk  to  see  if  I  can  discover  what 
other  folks  find  in  it.  Peter  Knight’s  no 
fool.  He  knows  the  world.  He  says  Lost 
Chief  needs  a  church.  All  right;  it’s  going 
to  have  one.” 

“You’ll  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
valley,”  said  John  roughly. 

“Maybe  I  w’ill  and  maybe  I  won’t.” 

“Well,  he  can’t  come  to  this  house!” 
roared  John.  “I  wouldn’t  have  one  of  that 
breed  on  the  place!” 

“I  knew  that.”  Douglas’s  jaw  was  set. 
“That’s  why  I  plan  to  build  him  a  cabm 
up  on  my  section.” 

He  did  not  look  at  Judith.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  surprised  on  her  face  an 
expression  of  wistful  admiration. 

“I  sure  wonder,  Doug,”  said  John  irri¬ 
tably,  “where  you  get  your  crazy  notions.” 

“He’s  exactly  like  his  grandfather  Doug¬ 
las,”  exclaimed  Mary. 

“His  grandfather  Douglas!”  cried  John. 
“Why,  the  old  man  would  kick  the  stones  off 
his  grave  if  he  knew  what  his  grandson  was 
up  to.  He  used  to  boast  that  he  came  W’est 
just  to  get  rid  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
allopaths.  Nothing  he  hated  like  a  sky- 
pilot.” 

Douglas  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  rose. 

“I  hope  you’ll  like  that  black  mare, 
Jude,”  he  said,  “when  you  look  her  over  in 
the  morning.  She’s  yours.” 

“You  are  kind  to  the  women,  even  if  you 
are  going  loco,  Doug,”  laughed  Judith. 

“Right-o!  .\nd  now  I’m  going  to  bed,” 
he  said,  unbuckling  his  spurs. 

THK  next  morning  at  breakfast,  John 
was  irritable  and  would  not  let  the 
subject  of  Fowler’s  coming  rest. 

“What  did  Charleton  say?”  he  asked. 
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“Charleton  doesn’t  know,”  replied  Doug¬ 
las  patiently.  “He  wasn’t  there  when  I 
talked  it  over  with  the  preacher.” 

“I’ll  bet  he  wasn’t,  or  you  never  would 
have  gotten  away  with  it,”  growled  John. 

“Sure!  I’m  a  nervous  man  alx)ut  Charle¬ 
ton,”  grinned  Douglas.  “Come  now,  dad; 
why  should  you  be  so  sore  at  the  idea?” 

“Lots  of  reasons.  I  hate  a  man  who 
thinks  he’s  enough  superior  to  me  to  tell  me 
how  to  behave.  And  I  feel  sore  as  a  pup 
that  my  son  should  be  bringing  such  a  man 
into  the  valley.  All  the  folks  will  say  you 
are  criticizing  them.  I’m  not  going  to  let 
you  do  it,  Douglas.” 

Douglas  gave  a  short  laugh,  which  was 
echoed  by  Judith.  John  grew  red. 

“My  father  would  have  thrashed  me 
when  I  was  a  grown  man  if  I’d  laughed  at 
him  like  that.” 

“Oh,  well,  look  at  the  man  he  was!” 
chuckled  Judith. 

“Don’t  you  speak  that  way  to  me.” 
roared  John.  “The  children  of  this  gener¬ 
ation  certainly  are  a  bad  lot.  But  one 
thing  you  two  will  remember:  I’m  master 
of  this  house,  and  as  long  as  you  stay  here 
you’ll  obey  me.  And  you  just  let  me  hear 
you  telling  anybody,  Doug,  of  your  crazy 
plan,  and  you’ll  learn  for  the  first  time  what 
I  am!” 

“Then  you  won’t  help  me  put  up  my 
buildings?”  asked  Doughs. 

“Not  for  the  use  of  any  damned  preach¬ 
er!”  shouted  his  father. 

Doughs  lighted  a  cigarette  and  went  out. 

There  still  w’as  too  much  frost  in  the 
ground  for  spring  work  on  the  ranch,  and  it 
would  be  a  month  before  the  cattle  could  be 
driven  up  into  the  reserv’e.  It  was  during 
this  month  that  Douglas  had  planned  to 
put  up  the  cabins  on  his  ranch,  one  for  the 
church,  the  other  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fowler  to  occupy.  He  had  accumulated 
enough  logs  to  more  than  supply  his  needs 
and  he  had  counted  on  his  father’s  help. 
He  wondered  now  if  he  could  turn  to  Peter, 
and  that  afternoon  he  rode  dow’n  to  the 
post-office. 

Peter  was  deeply  interested  in  Douglas’s 
plans  and  promis^  not  only’  his  help  in 
building  the  cabins  but  to  keep  the  secret  of 
Fowler’s  coming.  The  quick  antagonism 
shown  by’  John  had  made  Douglas  realize 
that  Mr.  Fow’ler’s  warning  as  to  Lost 
Chief’s  reaction  w’as  w’ell  founded.  And 
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Doug  had  no  desire  to  give  the  valley  time 
to  formulate  its  resentment  into  a  cam¬ 
paign  four  months  before  the  preacher’s 
arrival.  So  he  pledged  Peter  to  secrecy. 
The  next  day  they  began  work  on  the  cabins. 

Lost  Chief  Creek  bordered  one  edge  of 
Douglas’s  acres.  Dead  Line  Peak  pushed 
an  abrupt  shoulder  into  the  stream  on  the 
northwest  corner.  Below  this  shoulder  lay 
a  grove  of  silvery  lavender  aspens  and  of 
blue  spruce,  dripping  wth  a  great  bronze 
cones.  Just  bey’ond  the  flood-line  of  the 
cre^  Douglas  trimmed  enough  trees  from 
the  grove  to  give  elbow-room  for  his  cabins 
and  corrals.  All  during  the  budding  spring 
and  the  burning  summer  Douglas  and  Peter 
spent  their  spare  hours  in  the  building 
operations.  The  walls  of  the  two  cabins 
were  chinked  within  and  daubed  without 
with  adobe.  The  roofs  were  sodded.  On 
the  larger  cabin,  which  Peter  had  desig¬ 
nated  the  “log  chapel,”  Douglas  was  in¬ 
clined  to  lav’ish  considerable  pains.  He 
drove  into  Mountain  City  and  brought  out 
a  load  of  matched  lumber  with  which  to 
make  pews,  and  he  made  a  raised  platform 
for  the  pulpit. 

PETER  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  the 
work  gave  him  to  learn  more  of  Doug’s 
mind.  They’  were  making  their  nooning  in 
the  sun  at  the  edge  of  the  grove  one  day. 
Lost  Chief  Valley  slop)ed  below  them.  A 
blue  line  of  smoke  rose  from  the  Spencers’ 
ranch-house. 

“Dad’s  sure  sore  at  me  this  time!”  vol¬ 
unteered  Douglas. 

“.\bout  Fowler,  I  suppose,”  siud  Peter. 
“Yes.  He’s  afraid  I’m  going  to  get  re¬ 
ligious.  I  can’t  make  him  believe  that  that 
is  not  why  I’m  bringing  Fowler  in.” 

“What  other  reason  have  you?”  asked  the 
postmaster,  taking  a  huge  bite  of  cold  fried 
beef. 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  religious.  I  want  to 
get  to  believe  in  a  future  life.” 

Peter  laughed. 

“Is  there  a  difference?” 

“Yes,  there  is.  You  can  believe  in  im¬ 
mortality  without  believing  in  miracles  and 
that  Eve  was  made  out  of  a  man’s  rib.” 

Peter  made  no  comment  for  a  moment. 
He  finished  his  beef  and  lighted  his  pipe  be¬ 
fore  he  said: 

“I  have  an  idea  that  the  kind  of  mind 
that  can  believe  in  the  soul’s  floating  round 
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in  sf)ace  can  swallow  the  rib  story  without 
much  choking.  What  I  want  to  see  in  Lost 
Chief  is  the  kind  of  ethics  that  Christ  taught.” 

“Ethics!  Ethics!”  scoffed  the  younger 
man.  “Who  gives  a  hang  about  ethics  if 
they  aren’t  going  to  help  us  live  again? 
You  can  bet  I  don’t!  Ethics  may  do  for  a 
cold-blooded  guy  like  you,  Peter.  But 
me — I  want  something  as  big  and  as  real 
and  as  warm-looking  as  Fire  Mesa.” 

“Poor  old  Fowler!”  groaned  Peter. 

Douglas  glanced  at  the  postmaster  ques- 
tioningly;  then  his  eyes  wandered  back 
toward  the  ranch-house.  A  tiny  figure  in 
blue  leaped  on  a  horse  and  was  off  at  a 
gallop. 

“Judith  going  to  Inez’s  place,”  said 
Douglas. 

“She  sees  too  much  of  Inez.”  Peter 
scowled.  “Her  mind  is  getting  exactly 
Inez’s  twist  to  it.” 

“There  was  a  time  when  you  told  me 
Inez  could  give  Judith  good  advice.” 
Doug’s  voice  was  bitter. 

“So  she  could.  But  I  never  said  Inez  and 
Jude  should  be  buddies,  did  I?” 

Douglas  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  creek 
and  rolled  over  on  his  face  with  a  groan. 

“I’m  sick  of  worr\-ing  about  it,”  he  said. 

“Does  she  still  talk  about  going  the  round 
of  the  rodeos  with  a  string  of  buckers?” 

“No.  She  says  that  was  just  kid  stuff. 
She  has  an  idea  now  she’ll  breed  thorough¬ 
bred  horses.”  Douglas  turned  over  on  his 
back  and  gazed  up  into  the  heavens,  where 
an  eagle  hung  motionless. 

“Lord!  Breeding  horses  is  no  work  for 
Jude!”  cried  Peter. 

Douglas  did  not  reply.  Peter  eyed  the 
young  man’s  clean,  hawklike  profile  and 
went  on, 

“What  does  she  say  about  you  and 
Fowler?” 

“She  laughs  at  me.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  get  her  in  touch 
with  Fowler?” 

Douglas  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 

“Get  her  in  touch  with  him?  Say — 
what  do  you  think  I’m  bringing  that  sky- 
pilot  in  here  for?  You  can  bet  she’ll  get  in 
touch  with  him!  I’ll  show  that  girl  I 
haven’t  played  all  my  cards  yet.” 

Peter  stared  long  at  Douglas. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  he  muttered  and 
filled  his  pipe  again. 

The  summer  passed  for  Douglas  with 


extraordinary  rapidity.  Profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  previous  winter,  every 
rancher  put  in  as  heavy  a  grain  crop  as  he 
could  handle,  and  there  was  little  leisure  in 
the  valley  during  July  and  August. 

There  was  much  joking  and  derisive 
laughter  over  Mr.  Fowler’s  coming  to 
Lost  Chief  when,  at  last,  the  secret  did 
creep  out,  but  beneath  this  was  a  sense  of 
resentment  that  grew  day  by  day.  Grand¬ 
ma  Brown,  Peter,  of  course,  and  Frank  Day 
were  sympathetic  to  the  idea.  Some  of  the 
older  women  wondered  if  it  might  not  be  a 
good  thing  in  giving  the  young  fry  a  place 
to  go  on  Sundays.  But  the  young  fry,  with 
huge  enjoyment  not  unting^  with  malice, 
planned  to  run  the  preacher  out  of  the  valley 
in  short  order  and  to  mete  out  such  treat¬ 
ment  to  Douglas  as  would  prevent  his  mak¬ 
ing  a  like  fool  of  himself  again. 

Douglas  had  set  up  housekeeping  in  the 
new  cabin  now,  and  on  the  night  before  he 
expected  Mr.  Fowler,  Judith  rode  up  to  see 
his  new  home.  He  had  finished  his  supper 
and  sat  on  the  door-step  for  a  half-hour  be¬ 
fore  her  arrival,  watching  her  approach. 
She  jumped  from  Buster  and  dropp^  to  the 
door-step  beside  him. 

“Scott’s  heard  of  a  standard-bred  mare 
he  can  get  for  me  for  five  hundred  dollars,” 
she  said. 

“Have  you  got  the  money?” 

“Only  half  of  it.  Everything  I  could  sell 
in  the  last  five  years  only  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.” 

“I’ll  lend  it  to  you,”  offered  Douglas. 
“Dad  said  he’d  let  me  have  it  and  so  did 
Inez,  but  I’d  rather  borrow  from  you.” 
Douglas  flushed  with  pleasure. 

“Why  had  you,  Judith?”  he  asked 
eagerly. 

“Well,  dad’s  too  eager  to  get  a  hold  on 
me.  And  Inez — I’d  rather  not  go  outside 
the  family  for  money.  And  you — well.  I’d 
trust  you  with  my  soul  or  any  other  old 
thing  I  possess.” 

“I  hadn’t  any  idea  you  felt  that  way, 
Judith.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  such  a  wild  woman  that  I 
don’t  know  a  real  man  when  I  see  one, 
Douglas,  even  if  you  are  making  a  fool  of 
yourself  just  now.” 

“Fool!”  exclaimed  Doug.  “Now  you  are 
talking  like  a  fool,  Judith.  And  if  the 
neighbors  think  Fowler  and  I  are  the  only 
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ones  that  are  going  to  be  in  trouble  over 
this  thing,  they  will  learn  different.” 

“I  just  wish  you  weren’t  trying  to  do  it,” 
repeated  Judith. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  asked 
Douglas. 

“^Tiy,  be  a  first-class  rancher,  make 
money,  and  travel,  and  learn  something 
about  life.” 

“That’s  what  I  plan  to  do.  But  I  want 
to  do  more  than  that.  I  want  to  fi.x  Lt»st 
Chief  so  that  a  couple  of  kids  like  you  and 
me  don’t  have  to  learn  all  they  know  about 
real  things  from  a  woman  like  Inez  and  a 
man  like  Charleton.  And  if  a  sky-pilot  can 
answer  those  questions  right,  why,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  have  one  in  here  if  I  have  to  mount 
guard  on  him  day  and  night.  My  kids 
are  going  to  grow  up  right  here  in  Lost 
Chief,  and  they  aren’t  going  round  like 
little  wild  horses  when  it  comes  to  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  love  and  death.  No 
ma’am!” 

“.\w,  what  does  old  Fowler  know  about 
such  things?”  cried  Judith. 

“That's  what  I  aim  to  find  out,”  replied 
Doug. 

Twilight  was  up>on  the  valley,  though 
Falkner's  Peak  still  glowed  crimson  in 
outline,  and  the  Forest  Reser\'e  to  the  east 
was  silver-blue,  shot  with  lines  of  flame. 
The  evening  star  trembled  above  Fire  Mesa. 
Up  on  Dead  Line  Peak  behind  them  a  pack 
of  coyotes  barked. 

“We  miss  you  down  at  the  house,”  said 
Judith  suddenly. 

“I  miss  you  up  here.  Oh,  Judith,  marry 
me!  Let’s  make  a  fine  home  up  here  to¬ 
gether.  I  love  you,  Judith!  You  are  my 
whole  life  to  me.” 

Judith’s  voice  rose  passionately. 

“Don’t  talk  about  it!  Don’t!  How  can 
I  settle  down  to  being  a  drudge  all  my  life? 
I  don’t  believe  in  marriage,  I  tell  you.  I 
don’t.” 

“I\'hy  not?” 

“I’ve  told  you  again  and  again.  I  don’t 
want  to  cook  your  meals  and  dam  your 
socks  and  wash  your  clothes  for  you  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  and  listen  to  you  swear  and 
lay  down  the  law  and,  when  you  are  a  little 
older,  see  you  spit  tobacco  juice  and  begin 
to  take  notice  of  girls  that  are  younger  and 
prettier  than  me.  No  sir!” 

“Oh,  love  isn’t  like  that!”  exclaimed 
Douglas  vehemently. 
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“My  love  won’t  be  like  that,  I  can  tell 
you!”  The  excitement  was  still  evident  in 
Judith’s  voice.  “I’m  not  going  to  kill  it  by 
marrying.” 

“I  wish  that  Inez  were  dead  and  in  hell!” 
cried  Doug,  with  such  an  accumulation  of 
bitterness  in  his  voice  that  Judith  drew  a 
quick  breath.  “.And  I  wish  I  could  quit 
loving  you.  I’ve  tried  my  best  not  to. 
But  it  just  grows  as  I  grow,  and  every  day 
it’s  a  bigger  pain  and  trouble  to  me.  I 
wish  I  could  have  peace.” 

“I  wish  I  could  have  it  myself!”  ejacu¬ 
lated  the  girl.  She  rose  suddenly.  “I’m  so 
tired  of  this  burning  struggle.  But  I  won’t 
settle  down  to  being  an  old  cow  on  a  ranch. 
I  will  do  something  that  gives  me  a  chance 
to  use  my  brain — I  will!”  She  jumped  into 
the  saddle. 

Douglas  seized  the  bridle. 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  about  being 
tired  of  a  burning  struggle?”  he  exclaimed. 
“.Are  you  caring  for  somebody,  Jude?” 

“Let  me  go,  Douglas!”  said  Judith. 

For  a  moment  the  two  stared  at  each 
other  in  the  failing  light.  Then  Douglas 
released  the  bridle  and  Judith  went  away, 

At  D.AWN  next  day  Douglas  was  half- 
-  way  up  the  trail  to  the  pass.  He  did 
not  know  at  what  hour  the  preacher  would 
arrive,  but  he  did  not  intend  that  the  old 
man  should  arrive  in  Lost  Chief  without  his 
protection.  When  he  reached  the  crest,  he 
established  himself  high  on  a  rock  and 
planned  to  wait  patiently.  And  he  had 
sufficient  matter  on  which  to  ponder  to 
make  the  hours  pass  quickly. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  the  stage 
went  through,  with  old  Johnny  Brown 
driving.  He  did  not  see  Douglas,  who  had 
taken  p>ains  that  he  should  not.  .An  hour 
later  the  preacher  rounded  the  curv'e  just 
below  the  crest.  Doug  mounted  and  rode 
to  meet  him.  Fowler  was  so  genuinely  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  him  that  Doug’s  heart  lifted. 

“I  didn’t  want  the  folks  to  welcome  you 
too  warmly,  Mr.  Fowler,  so  I  just  sneaked 
up  here.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  waiting?” 
asked  the  preacher. 

“Since  daylight.” 

“Well,  well!”  mused  Fowler.  “It  would 
be  a  curious  thing  if  you  and  I  turned  out 
to  be  friends.” 

Douglas  grinned. 
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“It  sure  would!”  he  said. 

“What  does  Lost  Chief  think  of  your 
venture?”  asked  Fowler. 

Douglas  described  the  valley’s  state  of 
mind  without  mincing  matters. 

The  older  man’s  jaw  set  under  his  beard. 

“Humph.  They’ll  find  the  Lord  and  me 
both  ready  for  them.  I  have  an  idea  they 
are  going  to  be  surprised  before  they  are 
through  with  this.” 

Douglas  nodded,  and  they  rckle  on  in 
silence.  W'hen  they  trotted  p>ast  the  post- 
office,  the  usual  group  was  gathered  on  the 
steps.  Doug  and  the  preacher  nodded  but 
did  not  draw  rein. 

“What’s  your  hurr}-,  old-timers?”  shouted 
Jimmy  Day. 

“A  long  way  to  go!”  called  Douglas. 

“Your  pal  needs  a  shave!”  said  some  one 
else. 

“We’ll  do  it  for  him  Sunday!”  cried  one 
of  the  Brown  boys. 

“Oil  up  your  old  forty-four,  Doug! 
You’ll  need  it,”  laughed  Charleton. 

Douglas  waved  his  hand  and  trotted  on 
sedately. 

“I  wonder  why  it  is.  I  wonder  why,” 
said  Fowler. 

“They  think  we’re  criticizing  them,” 
answered  Douglas,  adding,  with  his  pleasant 
grin,  “which  we  are.” 

Fowler  smiled  and  sighed  in  return. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  log  chapel  and 
the  cabin  and  touchingly  pleased  when  he 
found  that  Douglas  was  to  live  with  him. 
There  was  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  about 
Fowler  that  drew  Douglas  more  and  more. 
They  cooked  supper,  and  when  they  had 
eaten  it,  they  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  both  of  them. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  Douglas 
left  the  preacher  while  he  went  down 
to  his  father’s  place  for  his  day’s  work.  All 
day  he  was  as  nervous  as  a  mother  with  her 
first  baby,  and  he  galloped  the  Moose 
back  up  the  trail  long  before  sunset.  When 
Mr.  Fowler  waved  at  him  from  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  he  gave  a  gusty  sigh  of  relief. 

While  Doug  was  cooking  the  bacon  for 
supper,  he  asked  the  preacher  what  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  morrow’s  sermon. 

“I  was  going  to  preach  on  the  Golden 
Rule,”  replied  Mr.  Fowler. 

“No,”  said  Douglas  decidedly.  “You 
give  ’em  a  talk  on  the  hereafter  and  why 


you  think  there  is  one.”  He  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  cut  more  bacon. 

“Young  man,  are  you  presuming  to 
dictate  to  me  how  to  preach  the  word  of 
God?” 

“I  sure  am” — grinning,  with  the  cigarette 
between  his  white  teeth.  “I’m  in  this 
thing  up  to  my  horns,  and  I  don’t  aim  to 
make  any  false  moves  that  I  can  help. 
I’ve  been  reading  the  New  Testament  this 
sunfmer.  So  far,  the  most  I’ve  got  out  of 
it  is  that  Christ  was  the  most  diplomatic 
preacher  that  ever  lived.  Let’s  be  as  dip¬ 
lomatic  as  we  can.  W’hat’s  the  use  of 
preaching  slush  to  a  lot  of  sensible,  hard- 
thinking  folks  who  don’t  believe  in  any¬ 
thing?” 

The  preacher  bit  his  knuckles  and  took  a 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  cabin.  Doug¬ 
las  noted,  with  a  little  sense  of  pity,  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  rounded  shoulders 
under  the  denim  jumper.  Douglas  dished 
the  bacon  and  put  a  loaf  of  Mary’s  bread 
beside  the  fried  potatoes. 

“Show  us  that  our  souls  go  marching  on 
like  old  John  Brown’s,”  said  the  young 
man  persuasively,  “and  you’ll  have  all  Lost 
Chief  eating  out  of  your  hand.” 

“You  talk  of  faith,”  cried  Fowler  im¬ 
patiently,  “as  if  it  were  a  problem  in 
algebra!” 

Douglas  hesitated. 

“Maybe  I  do” — his  voice  suddenly 
troubled. 

Fowler  paused  as  he  was  about  to  seat 
himself  at  the  table. 

“I  hear  a  horse,”  he  said. 

Douglas  went  to  the  door. 

“It’s  just  me,”  called  Grandma  Brown’s 
voice.  “Come  and  help  me  down,  Doug. 
I  was  up  to  see  your  mother  this  after¬ 
noon,”  she  went  on,  as  Douglas  helped  her 
dismount,  “and  I  thought  I’d  come  along 
up  and  have  a  visit  with  the  preacher.” 

“That’s  fine!”  exclaimed  Douglas.  “Come 
along  in.  Grandma.  We’re  just  drawing  up 
to  the  table.” 

“Good!”  sighed  the  old  lady.  “I’m  half 
starved.  Howdy,  Mr.  Fowler?  Haven’t 
had  enough  of  I^st  Chief  yet,  huh?” 

The  preacher  rose  and  shook  hands. 

“Not  yet, Mrs.  Brown.  Will  you  drawup?” 

The  old  lady  plumped  down  at  the  table, 
and  Douglas  loaded  her  plate  and  poured 
her  a  cup  of  coffee. 

“The  older  folks,”  she  said  abruptly, 
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“won’t  make  you  any  trouble.  Charleton 
Falkner  and  some  of  his  pals  will  be  smarty, 
but  the  young  fr>’  will  sure  tr>'  to  break  up 
ever)’  meeting  you  have.” 

“the  modern  youngsters  are  pretty 
rough,”  sighed  the  preacher. 

“Here  in  Lost  Chief,”  agreed  Grandma 
promptly,  “they  are  the  most  rough-and- 
tumble.  ratch-as-catch-ran  batch  of  young 
coyotes  that  ever  lived.  They  don’t  respect 
G^,  man  or  the  devil.  .\nd  why  should 
they?  That’s  educated  into  children,  not 
bom  into  them.” 

“How  do  you  feel  about  my  coming  back, 
Mrs.  Brown?”  asked  Fowler. 

Grandma  hesitated;  then  she  said; 

“I’m  too  old  to  be  polite.  John  Fowler. 
I’m  a  religious  woman  myself,  and  I’ve 
often  said  we’d  ought  to  have  a  church  in 
Lost  Chief.  But  it  isn’t  men  like  you  can 
start  a  church  here.  You  are  too  religious 
and  too  goody-goody.” 

The  preacher  winced.  Douglas  came  to 
his  rescue. 

“We’re  going  to  show  Lost  Chief  that  he’s 
not  goody-goody.” 

Grandma  shook  her  head. 

“I  wish  you  luck,  but  with  all  the  ner\e 
in  the  world  you  can’t  preach  to  them  that 
won’t  hear.” 

“Do  you  know  what  deviltry  they’ve 
planned  for  to-morrow?”  asked  Douglas. 

Grandma  shook  her  head. 

“.\11 1  know  is,  Scott  Parson  is  the  leader. 
He  sees  a  chance  to  get  back  at  you.” 

Douglas  finished  his  bacon  thoughtfully. 

“.\11  right,”  he  said  finally;  “let  ’em 
come.  I’m  waiting.” 

“Well,”  said  Grandma  briskly,  “I  didn’t 
come  up  here  to  give  advice.  I  wanted  a 
gos.sip  with  an  old-timer.  Mr.  Fowler,  you 
was  up  in  Mountain  City  when  that  Black 
Siou-x  outbreak  t(K)k  place.  Did  you  know 
Emmy  Blake,  she  that  was  stolen  by  old 
Red  Feather?” 

“Yes.”  replied  Fowler,  with  a  sudden 
clearing  of  his  somber  face.  “I  saw  her 
when — ”  And  he  plunged  into  a  tale  that, 
matched  by  one  from  Grandma,  consumed 
the  evening. 

At  nine  o’clcKk  the  old  lady  rose. 

“I’ll  ride  down  the  trail  with  you.”  said 
Douglas. 

“Pooh!’’  sniffed  the  old  lady.  “Since 
when  have  folks  begun  nursing  me  over 
these  trails?” 
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“That’s  not  the  point,”  returned  Doug. 
“I  want  to  see  Peter.” 

“Well,  come  along,  then,”  conceded 
Grandma.  She  pulled  on  her  mackinaw  and 
buttoned  it.  The  nights  were  very  cold. 

The  next  morning  a  placard  on  the 
post-office  door  announced  to  Lost 
Chief  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
log  chapel  on  Sunday  at  two  o’clock.  By 
half  after  one  ever)'  soul  in  the  valley 
capable  of  moving  was  in  the  chapel.  It 
was  a  ver\"  comfortable  cabin,  fragrant  with 
the  odor  of  fresh  spruce  logs  and  the  smoke 
of  the  cedar  knots  which  roared  in  the  air¬ 
tight  stove.  The  benches,  with  the  backs 
at  a  comfortable  angle,  were  arranged  pew- 
fashion  down  the  center  of  the  room,  facing 
the  platform  and  table. 

.After  his  talk  with  Peter,  Douglas  had 
changed  his  program.  The  postmaster, 
not  the  preacher,  sat  at  the  table.  He  wore 
a  black  coat  over  a  blue-flannel  shirt,  a 
coat  that  Lost  Chief  never  saw  except  at 
funerals  or  weddings.  His  denim  pants 
were  turned  up  with  a  deep  cuff  over  his 
riding-boots.  The  preacher  sat  in  a  chair, 
just  below  the  platform.  Douglas  occupied 
a  rear  jjew,  where  he  could  keep  an  eye  on 
Scott  Parson.  There  was  very  little  talk¬ 
ing  among  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  much  spitting  of  tobacco  juice  into 
the  red-hot  stove. 

Promptly  at  two  o’clock  Peter  rose  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

“Well,  folks.  Douglas  says  he’s  trying  to 
put  into  practise  some  of  the  stuff  I’ve  l^en 
preaching  to  him.  So  I  suppose  I’m  to 
blame  for  this  meeting.  Now,  there  isn’t 
anybody  can  accuse  me  of  being  re¬ 
ligious - ” 

“.A  fourth-class  postmaster  couldn’t  be 
religious,”  interrupted  Charleton  Falkner. 

“They  always  go  crazy  about  the  second 
year  of  office,”  volunteered  John  Spencer. 

Everx'body  laughed,  even  Peter;  then  he 
went  on: 

“So.  when  I  say  I’m  going  to  back  Doug 
up  in  this  experiment,  you  none  of  you  ran 
say  it’s  because  I’m  pious.  It’s  bwause  I 
think  Lost  Chief  ought  to  have  a  church  to 
help  the  young  people  decide  the  right  and 
wrong  of  things.” 

“How  come,  Peter?”  demanded  Jimmy 
Day.  “Ain’t  the  young  folks  round-  here 
pleasing  to  your  baichelor  eyes?” 
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“To  my  eyes,  yesi”  answered  the  post¬ 
master.  “Best-looking  crowd  I  ever  saw. 
But  to  my  mind,  no!  .\nd  there  isn’t  one 
of  you  over  fifteen  who  doesn’t  know  what 
I  mean  w'hen  I  say  it.  Now,  Doug’s  idea 
seems  sensible  enough  to  me.  He  says  he’d 
be  happier  if  he  could  believe  in  a  life  after 
death.  He  says  if  any  preacher  can  prove 
to  him  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  he  is  willing 
to  play  the  game  so  as  to  win  that  future  if 
it  is  proved  that  you  have  to  follow  rules 
to  win  it.  Folks,  if  there  is  anything  sissy 
about  that,  I’d  like  to  have  one  of  you  rear 
up  and  say  so.” 

“There  isn’t  a  preacher  in  the  world  can 
prove  that,”  said  Mrs.  Falkner.  “If  there 
was,  he’d  be  greater  than  Christ.” 

“Didn’t  Christ  prove  it?”  cried  Mr. 
Fowler  quickly. 

“No,”  replied  Mrs.  Falkner.  “He  be¬ 
lieved  it  Himself,  and  He  lived  like  He 
believed  it,  but  He  didn’t  prove  it.” 

Fowler  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“He  proved  it  over  and  over  by  fulfilling 
the  prophecies,  by  the  miracles  He  per¬ 
formed  and  by  returning  after  death.” 

“How  do  you  know  He  returned  after 
death?”  asked  Mrs.  Falkner. 

“The  Bible  says  so.” 

“Nonsense!”  e.xclaimed  Mrs.  Falkner. 
“The  Bible  is  just  histoiy,  most  of  it  hear¬ 
say.  And  I  read  in  the  Atlantic  the  other 
day  that  Napoleon  said  that  history  was 
just  a  lie  agreed  up>on.” 

“This  is  blasphemv!”  shouted  Mr.  Fowler. 
“This  is - ” 

“Wait!”  Peter  interrupted  with  a  firm 
hand.  “Every  one  is  to  say  what  they 
decently  please.  You'll  never  get  anywhere 
in  this  valley  if  you  show  yourself  shocked 
by  anything  anybody  says.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  shock  the  preacher, 
Peter” — Mrs.  Falkner ’s  beautiful  face  was 
wistful — “I’d  like  to  have  his  faith,  I  sure 
Gawd  would!  But  I  just  want  to  make  him 
see  that  to  folks  like  us  in  Lost  Chief,  who 
read  and  think  and  look  at  these  hills  a  lot, 
the  Bible  never  could  prove  a  hereafter.” 

“But  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of 
God,”  insisted  Fowder. 

“Who  says  so?”  asked  Mrs.  Falkner. 

“The  Bible.” 

“Good  heavens,  isn’t  that  childish!” 
She  appealed  to  the  congregation.  “Seems 
to  me  only  God  could  prove  that,  and  we 
don’t  even  know  He  exists.” 


There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Douglas 
looking  over  the  backs  of  many  familiar 
heads,  felt  a  curious  yearning  affection  for 
these  neighbors  who  so  far  had  met  his  ex¬ 
periment  so  kindly.  Then  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  aspens  without  the  window  and  be¬ 
yond  these  to  the  far  red.  clouds  over  Fire 
Mesa. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  was  beginn¬ 
ing  to  sift  through  the  trees.  He  wished 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  Mrs.  Falkner 
what  she  thought  of  Inez’s  poem : 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell - 

but  he  would  rather  cut  out  his  tongue  than 
repeat  the  verses  before  this  audience. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  running  his  fingers 
through  his  beard,  glancing  hesitatingly 
from  Douglas  to  Peter. 

“Well,  is  it  the  sense  of  this  meeting,” 
asked  the  postmaster,  “to  let  the  preacher 
tell  us  how  he  feels  about  it?” 

“Go  to  it,  old  wrangler!”  said  Charleton. 
“I  can  spout  the  Persian  poet  to  ’em  if  you 
run  short  of  Bible  stuff.” 

“Baa-a-a!”  bleated  a  small  boy  in  the 
back  of  the  room. 

“I’m  going  to  give  the  first  young  one  that 
makes  a  disturbance  a  dose  of  aspen 
switch,”  said  Grandma  Browm. 

^^HERE  was  a  general  chuckle  that 
quieted  as  Mr.  Fowler  began  to  speak. 

“Religion  doesn’t  rest  on  proof.  It  rests 
on  faith.  .\nd  faith  is  something  every 
human  being  possesses.  If  you  plant  a 
seed,  you  have  faith  that  it  will  produce  a 
plant.  No  power  of  yours  can  bring  the 
plant.  But  you  have  faith — in  what?— 
that  the  plant  will  appear.  Every  night 
that  you  go  to  bed  you  believe  that  a  new 
day  will  come.  You  cannot  bring  that  day, 
but  you  have  absolute  faith  that  a  to-mor¬ 
row  will  be  brought  by — by  what?  The 
stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky;  the  moon  and 
the  earth  whirl  in  their  appointed  places. 
You  have  absolute  confidence  that  they  will 
continue  to  float  in  the  heavens.  On  what 
do  you  place  that  confidence? 

“Friends,  I  ,cannot  prove  to  you  that 
there  is  a  God.  But  if  you  will  be  patient 
with  me,  I  will  give  you  a  faith  that  asks  no 
proof.”  He  opened  his  Bible  and  began  to 
read.  “  ‘And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am 
the  bread  of  life;  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall 
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never  hunger  and  he  that  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  thirst. 

“  ‘If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  in  me, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water. 

“  ‘He  that  believeth  in  me,  believeth  not 
in  me  but  in  him  that  sent  me.  And  he 
that  seeth  me,  seeth  him  that  sent  me.  I 
come  a  light  unto  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness. 

“  ‘I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.’  ” 

Mr.  Fowler  p>aused  and  closed  the  book. 

“Words!”  said  Charleton.  “Just  poetry!” 

“You  are  speaking  of  the  living  words 
of  the  Almighty!”  shouted  the  preacher. 
“You — ”  But  he  was  interrupted.  There 
was  a  sudden  unearthly  uproar  of  dogs 
without.  The  door  burst  open,  and  old 
Sister,  howling  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  bolt¬ 
ed  straight  up  the  aisle  to  Peter.  A  can 
was  tied  to  her  tail.  Prince,  similarly 
adorned  and  ably  seconding  his  old  friend’s 
outcr\',  followed  her.  Several  cats,  all  drag¬ 
ging  tin  cans,  were  flung,  spitting  and  yowl¬ 
ing,  through  a  window. 

Chaos  reigned.  Douglas  seized  Prince. 
Peter  grabb^  Sister.  A  dozen  people  took 
after  the  cats.  They  were  not  as  easy  to 
capture  as  the  dogs,  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  chase  a  sudden  noxious  odor  filled 
the  room.  Douglas  saw  a  thick  black  vapor 
rising  from  a  bubbling  mess  on  the  top  of 
the  stove.  The  congregation  bolted,  leav¬ 
ing  the  field  to  one  lone  cat,  which  climbed 
the  wall  to  the  window  and  disappeared 
with  a  final  yowl. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  bring  the  au¬ 
dience  back,  and  shortly  the  trail  was  dotted 
with  riders.  But  that  evening,  as  he  sat 
alone  with  Douglas,  the  preacher  was  not  at 
all  sad. 

“You  were  right,”  he  said  to  the  young 
man,  “in  having  Peter  open  the  meeting. 
The  older  people  were  interested.  No 
doubt  they  were  interested.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  mischief  that  broke  us  up,  I  feel  as  if 
a  start  had  been  made.  It’s  a  rarely  intelli¬ 
gent  group  of  people;  I  admit  that.” 

Doug  nodded. 

“We’ll  wear  ’em  dowm.  See  if  we  don’t. 
The  kids  certainly  put  it  over  on  me.  I 
was  feeling  safe  as  long  as  I  could  w’atch 
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Scott  and  Jimmy,  and  they  had  Grandma 
Brown’s  grandson  doing  the  work  for  them.” 
He  chuckled  and  shook  his  head.  “I  just 
can’t  head  them  off  on  that  kind  of  work. 
All  we  can  do,  as  I  say,  is  to  wear  them 
down.  .And  maybe  we  can  win  Judith  and 
one  or  two  of  the  others  right  soon.” 

Mr.  Fowler  sighed. 

“We  can  certainly  interest  some  of  the 
older  people  for  a  while  with  a  discussion 
like  we  had  this  afternoon.  But  not  the 
young  people.  Beauty  and  emotion  and 
mystery  must  make  the  religious  appeal  to 
young  folks.  .A  church  can’t  exist  as  a  de¬ 
bating  society.” 

Douglas  turned  this  over  in  his  mind, 
finally  focusing  his  thoughts  on  Inez — she 
who  who  loved  beauty  and  dragged  her 
emotions  in  the  mire. 

“Mr.  Fowler,”  he  said  finally,  “I’ll  bet 
Inez  would  have  been  a  very  religious  per¬ 
son  if  she’d  been  started  with  the  beauty  and 
emotions  and  mystery.” 

“That’s  a  queer  thing  to  say.”  The 
preacher’s  voice  was  a  little  resentful. 

Douglas  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard. 

“But  you  can’t  get  Judith  that  way.  She 
hasn’t  any  emotions  except  temper  and  a 
sense  of  humor.” 

“There  isn’t  a  woman  bom  who  isn’t  full 
of  emotion,”  said  Mr.  Fowler  dryly.  “And 
the  deeper  they  conceal  it  the  more  they 
have  it.  I  think  I’ll  go  to  bed,  Douglas.  I 
feel  as  if  I’d  come  through  a  hard  day.” 

“Same  here,”  agreed  Douglas,  and  shortly 
the  cabin  was  in  darkness. 

PtR  a  day  or  so  the  preacher  stayed 
quietly  in  and  about  the  cabin.  He 
took  a  pathetic  pride  in  the  little  chapel. 
He  swept  it  and  cleaned  out  the  stove  and 
polished  the  windows,  and  each  day  made 
a  little  fire.  Douglas  frequently  found  him 
there  at  night  on  his  knees.  At  least  once 
a  day  he  said,  “It  was  a  wonderful  thing, 
Doug,  for  a  young  man  like  you  to  build 
me  this  little  chapel  in  my  old  age.”  He 
insisted  on  grace  before  meals  and  a  chapter 
aloud  from  the  Bible  before  bed.  Douglas 
was  embarrassed  but  entirely  acquiescent. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  to  have  a  free  hand  with  his 
spiritual  development. 

About  the  middle  of  the  week,  Judith  rode 
down  to  the  post-ofiBce  with  Douglas. 

“Well,  how’s  the  sky-pilot  and  his  dis¬ 
ciple?”  she  asked. 
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“I  believe  the  old  boy  is  almost  happy,” 
replied  Douglas.  “He  thinks  that  little  old 
church  I  built  is  pretty  fine.” 

“Inez  says  it  looks  like  a  big  cow-stable.” 
“That’s  nice  of  Inez!  Why  didn’t  she 
tell  me  how  to  make  it  better-looking?” 

“What  does  Inez  care  about  it?  Honest, 
Doug,  you  are  making  an  awful  fool  of 
yourself.  A  man  like  Fowler  can’t  preach 
to  us.” 

“Why,  he’s  never  had  a  chance  to  preach 
here  yet!”  exclaimed  Douglas.  “.And,  any¬ 
how,  what  do  you  expect  in  a  place  like 
Lost  Chief  —  a  ten-thousand-dollar-a-year 
sky-pilot?  Besides,  I  don’t  want  preaching 
from  him.  I  want  just  the  one  thing  like 
Peter  said.  And  Fowler  has  that  in  him 
just  as  strong  as  the  highest  paid  preacher 
in  the  world.  Give  him  a  show,  Judith. 
Come  up  every  Sundav.  You  might  back 
me  that  much.” 

“And  have  everybody  in  the  crowd 
laughing  at  me  like  they  are  at  you?  I 
won’t  do  anything  against  the  old  man, 
Douglas,  for  your  sake,  but  that’s  all  I’ll 
promise.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  let  you  off  that  easy, 
Jude.  Come  up  to  supper  to-night.  I 
won’t  let  him  talk  religion.  Honest,  he’s 
as  interesting  as  a  book  when  he  gets  to  tell¬ 
ing  some  of  his  experiences.” 

Judith  shook  her  head. 

“I’d  rather  stay  at  home  with  ‘Pen- 
dennis.’  ” 

“If  I  get  Inez  to  come,  will  you?”  urged 
Douglas. 

Judith  grinned  impishly. 

“Yes;  I’d  come  with  Inez.” 

They  returned  from  the  post-office  via  the 
west  trail  and  stopped  at  Inez’s  place. 
She  was  eating  a  belated  dinner  in  her 
slatternly  kitchen  and  waved  a  hospitable 
hand  over  the  table. 

“Thanks,  no,”  said  Doug.  “I  just 
stopped  by  to  see  if  you  and  Judith  wouldn’t 
come  up  and  have  supper  with  the  sky-pilot 
and  me.  I  won’t  let  him  talk  religion,  and 
he’s  got  some  good  stories  to  tell.” 

Inez  looked  Douglas  over.  He  and 
Judith  seemed  to  fill  the  kitchen.  Doug 
finally  had  covered  his  big  frame  with 
muscles,  and  he  was  a  larger  and  handsomer 
man  than  his  father. 

“Doug,”  said  Inez,  “I  am  truly  flattered. 
What  are  you  trying  to  do?  Convert  me?” 
Douglas  answered,  with  simple  sincerity. 


“I  don’t  care  a  hang  whether  you  get  con¬ 
verted  or  not.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t?  Well,  just  to  spite  you. 
I’ll  come  and  let  the  old  fellow  try  his  hand.” 
“Not  really,  Inez?”  gasp>ed  Judith. 

“I’ll  do  more  than  that  for  Doug  and  for 
Lost  Chief,”  said  Inez  soberly.  “Doug 
isn’t  the  only  person  who  loves  this  old  hole 
in  the  hills.” 

Judith  turned  to  Douglas  with  a  sudden 
wistfulness  in  her  eyes,  a  sudden  flare  of  a 
fire  he  had  not  seen  in  them  before.  He 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  only  turned 
away  toward  the  door. 

“I’ll  look  for  you  about  six,  then,  Inez,” 
he  said,  and  he  follow'ed  Judith. 

WHEN  the  girls  appeared  at  the  cabin 
that  evening,  it  was  in  apparent  order. 
The  table  was  set  and  the  steak  was  frving. 
Inez  and  Judith  winked  at  each  other  when 
Mr.  Fowler  said  grace,  but  otherwise  the 
meal  progressed  decorously  enough.  It 
was  Inez  who  brought  up  the  tabued  sub¬ 
ject.  They  had  been  sitting  round  the 
stove  listening  to  a  tale  of  old  lynch  law 
which  the  preacher  told  with  real  skill,  when 
Inez  interrupted  him  with  entire  irrelevance. 

“Mr.  Fowler,  do  you  really  believe  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong?” 

The  preacher  paused,  studying  Inez’s 
face.  Her  dark  eyes  were  steady  and 
thoughtful.  Her  mouth,  except  for  the 
slightly  heavy  low’er  lip,  was  sensitive.  Her 
whole  expression  was  one  of  pride  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

“Yes;  I  believe  in  right  and  wrong,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Fowler  deliberately. 

“What  makes  you  believe  that  a  man  who 
lived  nearly  tw'o  thousand  years  ago  can 
decide  what  is  right  or  WTong  for  Lost 
Chief?”  she  asked. 

“The  Bible,”  answered  the  preacher. 
“But  the  Bible  is  full  of  things  that  I 
would  call  crooked.  Those  early  prophets 
were  ahvays  putting  slick  tricks  over  on  each 
other  and  the  people.  There  was  a  lot  of 
dirty  work  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  by 
those  ancient  Jew's.” 

The  preacher  leaned  toward  the  woman. 
“Do  you  believe  in  right  and  wrong,  Inez 
Rodman?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  I  believe  in  kindness  and 
in  beauty — that’s  all.” 

“How’  does  one  believe  in  beauty?”  asked 
Mr.  Fowler. 
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/“I  mean,”  she  replied,  “that  if  you  fill 
your  mind  with  the  beauty  of  this  Lost 
Chief  country  and  with  poetry,  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  ugly.” 

“^Tiat  would  you  call  ‘ugly’?” 

“Being  mean  to  other  people  is  one  kind  of 
ugliness.” 

“That’s  what  I  believe,  too,”  said  Judith 
suddenly. 

“Then,  of  course,  neither  of  you  two  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  attempt  to  run 
the  preacher  out,”  suggested  Douglas. 

“No,  I  wouldn’t,”  replied  Inez,  “and  I 
told  Scott  so.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  I 
don’t  consider  you  plumb  loco,  Doug. 
Mr.  Fowler  isn’t  the  kind  to  make  the  folks 
see  the  beauty  of  these  hills.  If  he  was,  I’d 
be  helping,  instead  of  indifferent.” 

“If  the  folks  would  let  God  enter  their 
hearts,”  cried  the  preacher,  “they’d  see 
beauty  in  these  hills  they  never  dreamed  of!” 

“Well,  as  far  as  b^uty  goes,  Inez” — 
Douglas  sp)oke  thoughtfully — “you  can’t 
say  there  isn’t  considerable  of  that  in  the 
Bible.  Take  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  There 
never  was  finer  love-making  than  that.” 

“The  Songs  of  Solomon  don’t  deal  with 
human  passion,”  said  Mr.  Fowler  hastily. 
“They  are  a  recital  of  a  man’s  love  for  the 
Almighty  and  His  works.” 

“Oh,  no,  Mr.  Fowler!”  said  Doug. 
“‘Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  loved  one;  be¬ 
hold  thou  art  fair.  Thou  hast  doves’  eyes 
within  thy  locks.’  No  man  ever  said  that 
about  anything  but  a  woman.” 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  Old  Prince, 
who  was  lying  with  his  head  baking  under 
the  stove,  growled  and  barked,  then  made 
for  the  door.  A  dog  barked  without. 

“Sister!”  exclaimed  Inez.  “Peter  must 
be  coming.” 

Dougks  opened  the  door  and  Prince  shot 
out.  Shortly  Peter,  then  Charleton,  came 
in,  stamping  the  snow  from  their  spurs  and 
pulling  off  their  gauntlets. 

“Where  did  you  two  come  from?”  asked 
Judith,  as  the  newcomers  established  them¬ 
selves  on  upended  boxes  close  to  the  stove. 

“Just  met  here,”  replied  Peter.  “I  had 
supper  at  Spencer’s  and  came  up  to  argue 
with  the  sky-pilot.” 

“I’m  setting  traps  up  on  Lost  Chief,”  said 
Charleton,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

“Look  out  you  don’t  mistake  any  of 
Scott’s  traps  for  yours,”  suggested  Inez. 

Everybody  chuckled  and  Peter  said: 
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“Elijah  Nelson  was  down  at  my  place 
yesterday.  He’s  a  pleasant,  easy-spoken 
man.  I  guess  he  and  Scott  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  quiet  fighting  up  there.” 

“Is  that  what  he  came  to  see  you  about?” 
asked  Doug. 

“No.  It  seems  his  trail  out  to  the  Moun¬ 
tain  City  road  is  snowed  up.  He  wants  to 
get  his  mail  over  here  if  Scott  will  let  him 
use  his  trail.  He  wants  me  to  speak  to 
Scott  about  it.” 

“What  Scott  will  claim” — Charleton 
smiled — “is  that  he  positively  must  have  a 
retired  location  and  complete  privacy  on  his 
trail.” 

There  was  another  chuckle,  during  which 
the  preacher  looked  from  one  keen  face  to 
another,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

“WTiat  has  the  scrapping  been  about, 
Peter?”  asked  Inez. 

T^OUGL.AS  turned  quietly  to  look  at  her. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  Inez 
used  Peter’s  name  with  a  cadence  that  was 
new  to  him.  She  was  watching  Peter’s  thin, 
sallow  face  with  a  shadow  of  strain  about 
her  eyes. 

“Oh,  it’s  about  a  bull  again,”  laughed 
Peter.  “It  seems  that  Scott  has  an  old  red 
bull  that  Nelson  says  is  one  of  his,  re¬ 
branded.” 

“But  I  thought — ”  began  Judith;  then 
she  caught  Charleton’s  sardonic  eye  and 
subsided. 

“What  did  you  think,  Judith?”  asked 
Peter. 

“Nothing.  Go  on  with  your  story.” 

“There  is  no  story  to  it.  Scott’s  been 
keeping  a  sLx-shooter  guard  on  the  upper 
springs  of  Lost  Chief  so’s  old  Nelson  hasn’t 
had  but  half  his  usual  allowance  of  water 
for  his  ditches.  He  is  sorer  about  that  than 
he  is  over  the  bull,  though  he  certainly  is 
determined  to  get  the  critter  back.  But  he 
got  small  comfort  out  of  me.  I  told  him  to 
keep  his  plural  fingers  off  of  Lost  Chief 
Creek  or  he  would  lose  more  than  an  old  red 
bull.” 

“Right-o!”  grunted  Charleton. 

“Are  you  going  to  ask  Scott  to  let  Nelson 
use  his  trail,  Peter?”  asked  Inez. 

“Sure.  \^y  not?”  laughed  Peter. 

“You  will  make  Scott  sore  at  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Inez.  “I  haven’t  any  quarrel  with 
Scott  myself,  but  I  know  he  has  a  mean 
streak  in  him.  If  he  thinks  you  are  in 
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cahoots  with  Nelson,  he  will  make  you 
trouble.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  Scott,”  said  Peter. 

“Well,  you’ll  need  to  be  if  you  mix  up 
in  his  affairs.  He  holds  grudges  over 
nothing.” 

“Awful  bad  man,  Scott.”  Douglas  spoke 
with  his  quiet  smile. 

“I’m  telling  you  he  is!”  insisted  Inez. 
“He  has  been  more  than  half  in  love  with 
Judith  for  years,  and  he’d  just  as  soon 
double-cross  Jude  as  anyb^y  else.  I 
want  you  to  let  him  alone,  please,  Peter.” 

Peter  was  watching  Judith.  Only  Doug¬ 
las  seemed  aware  of  the  concentrated  en¬ 
treaty  in  Inez’s  voice.  “Poor  Inez!”  he 
thought.  “If  she’s  caring  for  Peter,  she’ll 
be  having  her  little  double  hell  for  every¬ 
thing  she’s  done.” 

He  looked  at  Peter.  Judith  was  staring 
thoughtfully  at  the  stove,  and  the  post¬ 
master’s  deep  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
girl’s  face  with  a  burning  fire  that  suddenly 
brought  Doug’s  heart  to  his  throat. 

“V^at’s  your  opinion  of  Scott,  Judith?” 
asked  Peter. 

“The  same  as  Inez’s.  But  I  can’t  help 
liking  him.  He’s  done  me  lots  of  favors, 
and  he’s  kept  me  from  making  a  fool  of 
myself  a  number  of  times,  even  if  he  did 
double-cross  me  once.  And  he  admires  me. 
He  certainly  does!”  She  laughed  with 
girlish  naivete,  and  the  others  joined  her. 

“Then  you  must  like  me,  too,”  said 
Peter. 

“You  are  a  nice  old  gentleman,”  re¬ 
torted  Judith. 

The  preacher  sp>oke  with  sudden  vehe¬ 
mence. 

“Yet  you  people  are  allowing  this  same 
Scott  to  try  to  destroy  Douglas’s  dream  for 
Lost  Chief.” 

“I  say  Scott  is  a  valuable  citizen,” 
drawled  Charleton.  “He  guards  us  from 
Mormons,  from  Christians  and  from  wild 
women.” 

Douglas  did  not  join  in  the  laugh  that 
greeted  this  sally,  .^n  entirely  new  fear  had 
come  upon  him.  He  bit  his  lip  and  stared 
from  Judith  to  Peter  and  back  again. 

Inez  rose  suddenly. 

“W’ell,  the  moon  is  up.  Come,  Judith; 
it’s  time  for  wild  women  to  retire  to  their 
caves.” 


Judith  gave  a  gigantic  yawm,  stretched 
her  beautiful  long  b^y  till  the  tops  of  her 
fingers  almost  touched  the  low  rafters  and 
said, 

“It’s  a  good  thing  Charleton  and  Peter 
will  be  going  along  to  protect  us  from  Scott, 
the  bad  man.” 

The  four  presently  jingled  off  down  the 
snowy  trail.  Prince  took  up  his  shivering 
night  watch  on  the  stepjs.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Fowler  looked  at  each  other  soberly 
and  went  to  bed. 

^  I  'HE  next  afternoon  Douglas  made  a  trip 
to  the  post-office.  Peter  was  alone 
in  his  room. 

“Well,  Peter,”  he  asked,  “did  you  have 
a  run-in  with  Scott?” 

“Not  at  all.  Scott  said  Elijah  was  wel¬ 
come  to  use  the  trail  if  he  kept  to  it.” 

Doug’s  mouth  opened  and  closed.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Any  mail  for  me  to-day?” 

“Nothing.  That  was  a  pleasant  party 
last  night.  Douglas,  how  are  you  and 
Judith  getting  along?” 

“I  report  no  progress,”  grunterl  Douglas. 

“She’s  the  read  thing,  Jude  is,”  said  Peter. 
“Now  you  are  a  few  miles  away  from  her, 
she  will  learn  a  lot  about  you.” 

“Do  you  honestly  want  me  to  have  Jude, 
Peter?”  asked  Douglas,  with  a  sudden  huski¬ 
ness  in  his  voice. 

Peter,  who  was  standing  by  the  window 
mending  his  rider’s  Ijelt,  looked  up  at  Doug¬ 
las  with  surprise  in  the  lift  of  his  brows. 

“What  are  you  driving  at,  Doug?” 

Douglas  took  a  quick  turn  up  and  down 
the  room,  then  paused  before  Peter,  his 
sensitive  mouth  twitching. 

“Peter,  I’ve  thought  of  nothing  else  since 
last  night — something  about  the  w'ay  you 
looked  at  her.  You  are  the  best  friend  I 
have,  Peter,  but  I  couldn’t  give  Jude  up, 
even  to  you.  It  would  be  like  tiynng  to 
tear  the  veins  out  of  my  body.  I  couldn’t!” 

The  older  man  put  the  rider’s  belt  care¬ 
fully  on  the  window-ledge,  walked  over  to 
the  table  and  slowly  filled  his  pipe.  When 
he  had  filled  it,  he  laid  it  down  beside  the 
belt,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  turned 
to  Doug,  who,  with  a  cold  sweat  standing 
on  his  forehead,  had  watched  Peter’s  every 
movement. 


The  outcome  of  Dou;;las’s  interesting  missionary  experiment  is  told  in  the  concluding  instalment 
of  “Godless  Valley.’’  See  May  Everybody’s — out  April  ISth. 
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T  T ^ ALTER  MCIIOLS  has  no  ma- 
t/w/  terial  ambitions.  Honor,  de- 
y  ^  cency,  character — these  are  the 

things  that  matter  to  him.  He 
is  gentle,  almost  benevolent,  a  clerk  at 
forty-five,  as  he  was  at  twenty-five,  with 
a  modest  home  in  Jersey  City.  Life  for 
him  has  been  a  continuous  struggle,  but  it 
has  bred  no  bitterness. 

To  Harriet,  his  wife,  his  comparative 
contentment  has  seemed  merely  lack  of 
ambition,  and  she  mistrusts  his  judgment 
on  almost  every  question.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  natural  dignity  of  his  char¬ 
acter  has  bred  in  her  a  vague  resp>ect  for 
his  feelings  mixed  with  resentment  for  his 
aloofness.  Harriet  has  p)erformed  her  duties 
faithfully  but  grudgingly,  and  year  by  year 
little  bitternesses  have  piled  up  in  her  heart. 
It  is  only  Walter's  love  of  pjeace  that  pre¬ 
vents  clashes,  for  she  loves  to  “have  her  say,” 
Saturday  evening,  when  Walter  turns  over 
his  thin  pay-envelope,  furnishes  her  with  an 
opportunity  to  discourse  on  aims  and  values. 
To-night  she  has  added  cause  for  complaint, 
for  the  Seymour  Jennisons,  their  friends, 
have  just  had  a  stroke  of  luck. 

Harriet:  Mrs.  Jennison  was  here  to¬ 
day.  You  know,  Se>'mour’s  made  a  lot  o’ 
money  this  year.  They’ve  got  that  new 
automobile  he  was  always  talking  about. 

Walter:  I’m  glad  of  that.  Owning 
things  means  a  lot  to  a  man  like  Se\Tnour. 

Harriet:  I  suppose  owning  things  don’t 
mean  a  lot  to  other  pieople,  too! 

Walter:  To  some  more  than  to  others. 
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Harriet  (5c<jrw/M//y):  Yes,  I  know.  You 
care  about  character  and  principles  and 
things  like  that.  Lot  o’  good  it  does  you! 

Walter  :  You’re  so  practical  and  matter 
of  fact.  Nothing  worries  you,  or,  if  it  does, 
not  for  long.  I’m  different.  I  fret  over 
trifles. 

Harriet:  As  long  as  you  know  you  do, 
why  don’t  you  stop? 

Walter  (in  a  serious  tone):  I’m  worried 
about  Margaret. 

Harriet.  WTiat’s  the  matter  with 
Margaret? 

Walter:  Some  things  Harry  Gleason 
said  that  you  didn’t  hear — they’re  partly 
true.  He  feels  that  Margaret  cares  to  know 
only  pjeople  of  wealth.  That’s  what  I  un¬ 
derstand  him  to  mean. 

H.arriet:  WTiy  do  you  take  any  stock 
in  what  he  sa>’s?  He  likes  Margaret,  and 
he  hates  having  her  go  with  anybody  else. 

W’.alter:  I  seem  to  notice  the  same 
thing  in  her  myself. 

H-ARRIet:  ^at  she  only  cares  about 
p>eople  with  money?  I  guess  three-quarters 
of  the  world  is  like  that. 

Margaret  comes  in.  She  is  very  pretty, 
in  nature  more  her  mother’s  daughter  than 
her  father’s.  She  resents  the  fate  that  com¬ 
pels  her  to  live  in  a  middle-class  environ¬ 
ment,  and  she  keep>s  before  her  the  picture 
of  a  more  luxurious  life  to  come. 

W.alter:  WTiere  are  you  going  to-night, 
dear? 

Marg.aret:  Just  motoring — with  Alan 
Kraigne. 
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Walter:  Mr.  Kraigne  and  you  alone? 
No  one  else? 

Margaret:  We  might  pick  up  some 
friends  of  his — I  don’t  know. 

Walter:  I’d  take  a  wrap — it’s  only 
June,  and  it  may  blow  up  cooler. 

Margaret:  They  always  have  wraps 
in  the  car. 

Walter:  What  time  will  you  be  home? 

Margaret  {angrily) :  For  heaven’s  sake, 
stop  asking  questions!  {Walter  starts  to 
speak.)  I  know  what  you’ll  say — it’s  only 
your  love  for  me.  But  I’m  nearly  twenty, 
dad,  and  for  two  years  I’ve  been  working 
in  New  York.  I  think  I’m  entitled  to  do  as 
I  please  once  in  a  while. 

Walter:  There’s  only  one  thing,  Mar¬ 
garet:  when  you  stay  out  late,  I  worry.  I 
can’t  help  it — I’m  made  like  that.  {He 
stops  suddenly,  and  stares  at  Margaret's 
wrist.)  That  bracelet — that’s  something 
new,  isn’t  it? 

^I.\RG.\RET  {alarmed) :  Why,  that —  {She 
casts  an  appealing  glance  at  her  mother.  ) 

H.arriet:  It’s  just  a  little  thing  Mar¬ 
garet  bought  the  other  day.  It  ain’t  real. 

Walter:  But  that’s  so — so  vulgar. 

H.\rriet:  What  is? 

Walter:  Wearing  imitation  jewelry. 

Margaret  {with  spirit)’.  It’s  the  only 
thing  I’ve  got. 

Walter:  I  detest  doing  things  like  that. 
Suppose  the  people  out  here  should  see  you 
wearing  it.  They  won’t  know  it’s  imitation, 
and  they’ll  wonder  who  gave  it  to  you. 

Harriet:  Who  cares  what  people  say? 

Walter:  I’m  surprised  that  you  should 
encourage  it.  I  wish  you  would  take  if  off, 
Margaret,  and  we’ll  see  if  it  can  be  returned 
next  week.  Please,  dear.  I’ll  buy  some¬ 
thing  real  for  you  at  your  next  birthday. 
{He  holds  out  his  hand,  and  Margaret,  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  takes  off  the  bracelet  and  gives 
it  to  him.)  Your  mother  can  ask  them  to 
take  it  back  the  next  time  she  goes  there. 

M.vrgaret:  I’m  getting  sick  of  all  this. 
{Margaret  is  usually  sweet  in  voice  and  man¬ 
ner,  but  at  times  like  this  a  certain  hardness 
creeps  itUo  her  tone.) 

Harriet:  I  don’t  blame  her.  Young 
jieople  are  young  people — if  she  feels  like 
having  such  things,  let  her  have  ’em. 

W.alter:  You  shouldn’t  come  between 
us  in  a  case  like  this,  Harriet.  Can’t  you 
see  my  reason?  Can’t  you  see  the  vulgarity 
of  pretending  to  lie  what  you  aren’t? 


Harriet:  Everybody  pretends.  Making 
a  fuss  about  a  fool  thing  like  that!  {To 
Margaret.)  I  told  you  not  to  wear  it  while 
your  father  was  around.  I  know  the  way 
he  is.  {She  goes  out.) 

PRESENTLY  Alan  Kraigne  calls  for  .1/ar- 
A  garet,  and,  with  a  promise  not  to  drive 
too  far,  she  goes  off  with  him. 

Seymour  Jennison  and  his  wife  drive  up 
shortly  afterward  in  their  new  car.  Seymour 
is  an  aggressive,  opinionated,  loud-talking 
man  of  the  salesman  tyjie.  His  wife,  Julia, 
is  far  more  wholesome,  but  she  has  been 
trained  to  back  up  her  husband  in  all  he 
says  and  does.  He  has  recently  invested 
in  Magnificus  Oil  stock,  and  oil  is  now  the 
burden  of  his  talk. 

Seymour:  Some  people  call  it  “luck,” 
the  way  I  got  into  this  thing.  But  it  ain’t 
luck — it’s  grasping  an  opportunity.  I  saw 
from  the  prospectus  that  the  property  they 
owned  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  oil- 
producing  properties  in  the  country.  Re¬ 
member,  Julia,  how  I  came  home  and  said 
so?  And  I  knew  that,  with  intelligent 
direction,  the  output  could  be  increased  and 
increased  and  increased  until —  It’s  tre¬ 
mendous,  tremendous!  In  Heaven’s  name, 
Walter  Nichols,  why  don’t  you  take  a 
chance? 

W' ALTER  {slowly,  ill  at  ease):  I’m  a  con¬ 
servative,  ^ymour.  Besides,  what  have 
I  got  to  take  chances  with?  Even  if  I 
wanted  to,  I  mean. 

Seymour:  Enough  for  a  starter.  What 
did  I  have?  Only  Julia’s  money,  and  there 
wasn’t  much  of  that.  But  Julia  had  courage. 
What  about  Harriet  and  Margie?  Don’t 
you  owe  it  to  them  to  have  some  ambition? 

Walter:  It  isn’t  fair  of  you,  Seymour, 
to  assume  that  I  have  no  ambition.  I  may 
have  ambitions  as  well  as  you,  but  not  the 
same  kind. 

Seymour:  Then  the  sooner  you  get  the 
same  kind  the  better. 

Seymour  and  his  wife  leave,  promising 
to  come  back  later  in  the  evening.  Harriet 
is  in  a  worse  than  usual  state  of  mind  over 
the  combined  effects  of  the  bracelet  episode 
and  the  Jennisons'  sudden  affluence. 

Gradually  their  talk  gets  round  to  the 
bracelet  and  the  Jennisons,  and  Harriet 
brings  up  the  question  of  selling  ten  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  government  bonds  which 
Walter's  brother  left  them,  and  investing 
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the  money  in  Magnificus  Oil.  They  are  still 
on  this  topic  when  the  Jennisons  return. 

Harriet  and  Julia  go  to  the  pantry  to 
make  lemonade,  and  W alter  begs  Seymour 
to  refrain  from  urging  him  to  invest  before 
Harriet.  He  opens  his  disp>atch-box,  which 
is  lying  on  the  desk. 

W  ALTER :  In  this  I  keep  the  only  treasure 
I  possess.  My  brother  Richard  left  me  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  his  will,  and  I  converted 
it  into  United  States  Treasury  notes. 

Seymour  {scornfully):  Four  and  a  half 
per  cent. ! 

Walter:  This  is  good  enough  for  me, 
Seymour. 

Seymoltr:  What’s  the  rest?  Jewelry? 
{Looking  at  the  bracelet,  which  Walter  had 
locked  away  in  his  box.) 

Walter  {embarrassed) :  Some  cheap 
thing  of  Margaret’s. 

Seymour:  Damned  if  I  understand  you, 
Walter  1  And  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  your  family. 

He  examines  the  bracelet  closely  under 
the  light.  Seymour  has  been  in  the  jewelry 
business,  and  when  he  realizes  the  value 
of  the  trinket,  he  can’t  quite  make  out 
Walter — ^always  the  simplest  of  men. 

Walter  {deprecatingly,  and  uneasy  at 
Seymour's  close  scrutiny):  Of  course  you 
know  what  it’s  worth. 

Seymour:  I  can’t  guarantee  to  come 
nearer  than  two  or  three  hundred,  but  the 
stones  are  ver>'  fine  quality. 

Walter  {slowly,  turning  pale):  Very — 
fine — quality? 

Seymour:  The  stones.  And  the  setting’s 
a  peach!  It’s  a  new  piece,  isn’t  it? 

Walter:  You’re  sure  it’s  very  good? 

Seymoltr:  Of  course.  I  know  jewelry. 
But  you  must  know  what  it’s  worth  if  you 
bought  it. 

Walter  {quickly):  Of  course —  Sey¬ 
mour,  will  you  do  me  a  favor?  Don’t  men¬ 
tion  the  bracelet  to  Harriet  or  Margaret. 
You  see,  it  only  reminds  them  and  causes 
trouble. 

Seymour  {dryly):  It  ought  to.  But 
don’t  be  afraid;  I  won’t  mention  it. 

J^.ARG.ARET  did  not  return  from  her 
ridewith  A /a«A>af^/i€  that  night.  At 
eleven  on  Sunday  morning,  Walter  is  p)acing 
the  dining-room  floor.  His  wife  tries  to 
allay  his  fears  by  saying  that  they  had 
doubtless  stayed  the  night  with  a  cousin 


of  Alan's  in  Orange — z,  girl  Margaret  has 
often  referred  to.  This  does  not  satisfy 
W alter.  It  has  come  too  close  on  the  heek 
of  Seymour's  revelation  about  the  bracelet. 

The  Jennisons  had  invited  Walter  and 
Harriet  to  go  motoring,  but  when  they 
come,  Walter  excuses  himself.  He  can¬ 
not  go  with  such  an  uneasy  mind.  Harriet 
goes  off  with  them,  however,  her  desire  for 
pleasure,  which  has  been  rare  in  her  sparse 
life,  exceeding  her  maternal  qualms.  She 
gives  a  final  injunction  to  Walter  not  to  anger 
Mqrgaret  when  she  returns. 

Wlien  the  girl  does  come  in  presently, 
she  is  nervous  and  anxious,  but  her  tone 
quickly  changes  to  defiance  under  her 
father’s  close  questioning.  She  corrolwrates 
her  mother’s  explanation  that  she  was  with 
Alan's  cousin  last  night.  He  is  tender  but 
determined,  and  finally  WTings  from  her  the 
fact  that  the  bracelet  was  a  gift  from  Alan. 

Walter:  Men  don’t  make  gifts  like  that 
unless  they  are  very’  fond  of  a  girl. 

Margaret:  What  do  you  know  about 
such  men?  They’re  not  like  you  and  your 
friends.  {Then  archly.)  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though,  Alan  does  like  me. 

Walter:  It’s  more  than  that! 

Margaret  {trying  to  be  angry,  but  actually 
frightened) :  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Walter  {looking  at  her  closely) :  Dearest — 
{Margaret  bursts  into  tears,  and  for  an  in¬ 
stant  he  cannot  go  on.)  Oh,  my  .little  girl, 
all  I  want  in  the  world  is  to  see  you  happy! 
Whatever  has  happened,  I  will  never  blame 
you — never!  Trust  me.  If  you  have  made 
some  mistake — nobody  need  ever,  ever 
know.  Just  you  and  I,  darling— no  one 
else.  Why,  I’ll  surround  you  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  love - 

Margaret:  I’m  not  good  enough  to 
touch  you!  {His  fear  now  becomes  a  cer¬ 
tainty;  he  looks  before  him  with  dull  eyes  and 
open  mouth;  then  there  is  a  moment  of  silence.) 
I  wasn’t  to  blame!  I  swear  I  wasn’t  to 
blame! 

Walter:  I’m  sure  you  weren’t,  dear— 
I’m  sure. 

Margaret:  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
And  if  he  comes  here,  we  mustn’t  see  him, 
father — not  you,  either. 

Walter  :  Do  you  love  him,  dear? 

Margaret:  Do  you  think,  if  I  didn’t- - 

Walter:  No!  No!  I  understand.  He 
made  love  to  you;  he  made  you  believe — 
Did  he  promise  to  marry  you? 
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Margaret:  He  loved  me,  father,  and 
he  promised  to  marry  me,  and  I  loved  him. 

Walter:  Of  course,  dear — what  a  fool 
I  was  not  to  understand!  (Furiously.) 
These  men  with  plenty  of  money  and  no 
conscience  dangle  their  gifts  and  their 
promises  before  a  girl’s  eyes - 

Margaret:  He  would  marry  me,  only — 
only,  his  people  won’t  let  him. 

Walter:  He  has  told  you  that? 

Margaret:  His  father  would  disinherit 
him  if  he  did.  My  life  is  ruined!  I  don’t 
care  now  what  happens  to  me. 

W'alter:  No,  Margaret.  Everything 
can  be  all  right — it  depends  on  the  future. 

Margaret:  You’ll  trust  me? 

Walter:  Always!  (Holding  her  tightly.) 

Marg.aret:  You  must  never  mention 
this  again,  daddy  —  never!  I  could  not 
stand  it. 

Walter:  After  to-day,  not  a  word  will 
be  said.  It’s  our  secret.  Your  mother  will 
never  suspect — you’ll  see. 

He  kisses  her  tenderly,  and,  the  tears 
starting  fresh  from  her  eyes,  she  rushes 
from  him  and  hurries  up  the  stairs. 

Walter  goes  to  the  telephone  and  calls  up 
Alan  Kraigne’s  father.  Mr.  Kraigne  is  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  ofl&ce  where  Walter 
works,  and  a  pleasant  business  friendship 
has  existed  between  them  for  a  long  time. 

He  gives  Kraigne  an  inkling  of  the 
situation  between  Margaret  and  Alan  and 
asks  him  to  come  to  see  him  about  it. 
Howard  Kraigne  arrives  several  hours  later. 
Walter,  with  great  difficulty,  tells  him  just 
what  Margaret  told  him,  concluding  with 
the  episode  of  spending  the  night  in  Orange 
with  Alan’s  cousin. 

Kraigne:  I’m  afraid  there’s  some  mis¬ 
take,  Nichols.  Miss  Lydall,  with  her 
mother  and  father,  visited  us  this  morning, 
and  all  three  mentioned  that  they  hadn’t 
seen  Alan  for  weeks. 

W'alter:  Then  last  night —  (He  turns 
away  from  Kraigne,  utnMUng  to  have  the 
latter  see  his  grief.) 

Kraigne  (sympathetically):  I  know  how 
you  feel.  I  don’t  pretend  I  can  put  myself 
in  your  place  for  I’m  a  pretty  callous  person, 
but  I  recognize  your  grief  and  I  respect  it — 
more  than  that,  my  dear  Nichok,  I  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  dkpel  it.  If  my  son 
gained  your  daughter’s  confidence  through 
promise  of  marriage,  I  shall  demand  that 
he  keep  hk  word. 
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Alan  Kraigne  comes  to  the  house  while 
hk  father  k  talking.  He  has  not  been 
home  and  so  did  not  get  Margaret’s  tele¬ 
phoned  message  that  she  could  not  see  him 
thk  afternoon.  Hk  father  acquaints  him 
with  the  reason  for  his  vkit,  and  Alan  denies 
hotly  that  he  promised  to  marry  Margaret. 
She  hears  his  voice  and  rushes  down  to  the 
dining-room.  She  k  infuriated  to  the  point 
of  hysteria  at  being  under  discussion,  and 
as  nothing  can  be  got  out  of  her  except  “I 
wouldn’t  marry  him  now  if  he  went  on  hk 
knees  and  asked  me  to,”  Alan  and  hk 
father  leave.  Margaret  turns  on  her  father. 

Margaret:  I  hope  you’re  satisfied  now, 
you  f(K)l!  Why  can’t  you  let  me  handle  my 
own  affairs?  Why  do  you  have  to  butt  in 
and  make  a  mess  of  everything?  Don’t  tell 
me  again  y^ou  did  it  for  the  best! 

Walter:  I  thought  you  loved  each  other 
and  that - 

M-ARGAREt:  Do  you  suppose  he’d  tell 
the  truth  in  front  of  his  father?  That’s  why 
I  wouldn’t  Avait  to  hear  .Plan’s  explanation. 
The  minute  I  saw  how  kind  Mr.  Kraigne 
was,  I  knew  Alan  had  lied  to  me.  (She 
begins  to  weep.)  What’s  to  become  of  me 
now? 

W’alter:  It’s  just  as  I  told  you  before 
they  came.  The  idea  that  a  girl’s  life  is 
wrecked  because  she  makes  a  single  mistake 
k  ridiculous.  (.45  Margaret  starts  to  go,  he 
recalls  something.)  Margaret — what  did 
young  Mr.  Kraigne  mean  by  saying,  “If 
there  were  any’  good  reason  why  I  should 
marry  her?” 

Margaret:  How  should  I  know? 

Walter  (his  eyes  distressed):  There — 
there  has  never  been  any  one  else? 

Margaret:  Oh!  (She  is  furious  again 
and  her  voice  is  loud.)  This  k  more  than 
I’ll  stand!  You’ve  gone  too  far  this  time! 
Now  you’ll  be  sorry  for  it!  (He  tries  to  take 
her  hand,  she  draws  back  her  arm  and  strikes 
him  on  the  side  of  the  face.)  Damn  youl 
Damn  you! 

TJ^ALTER  k  crushed  and  dazed  by  Mar- 
garet’s  attitude,  and  his  wife  and  the 
Jennisons  find  him  vague  and  far  off  when 
they  return  from  their  ride.  A  decision  has 
taken  place  in  Walter’s  mind.  He  will  sell 
hk  Treasury  notes  and  invest  in  Magnificus 
Oil  and  give  Margaret  the  pretty  things  she 
craves. 

He  telk  hk  intention  to  his  wife  and 
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dau^ter,  and  Margaret  is  suddenly  grief- 
striien. 

Margaret:  Father,  I  don’t  deserve 
your  kindness!  I’m  a  wicked  girl!  But  I’ll 
never  do  anything  to  hurt  you  again.  Just 
forgive  me  this  time,  daddy,  and  I’ll  never 
be  wicked  again;  I’ll  do  anything  I  can  to 
deserve  your  love! 

SIX  months  pass,  and  Magnificus  Oil  has 
not  fulfilled  the  claims  of  its  prospectus 
and  of  Seymour  Jennisott.  One  night,  a 
week  before  Christmas,  Walter  comes  home 
thoroughly  disheartened.  The  bottom 
drq)ped  out  of  Magnificus  Oil,  and  his  ten 
thou^d  dollars  are  gone — and  he  has  lost 
his  position.  After  seventeen  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  discharged  for  several  slight  errors 
on  the  books. 

He  has  been  harassed  for  weeks  by  the 
possibility  of  losing  his  money,  and  his  work 
has  suffered.  He  is  not  bitter  or  resentful, 
only  dismayed  and  baffled. 

(Seymour  Jennisott,  in  his  little  moment 
of  affluence,  bought  the  Nichols  house  and 
now  he  comes  in  with  his  wife,  railing  at 
the  Magnificus  Oil  Company  and  demand¬ 
ing  his  rent.  Walter  hasn’t  enough  money 
to  pay  it,  but  promises  to  do  so  soon.  With 
bluster  and  a  threat,  Seymour  goes  out.  His 
wife  stays  behind  a  moment^  to  talk  to 
HoZ/er. 

Mrs.  Jennison :  I’m  awfully  sorry  things 
happened  like  this,  Walter.  I  wanted  to 
:  tell  you  not  to  go  in  with  Seymour,  but  I 

I  was  afraid  it  would  be  disloyal. 

I  Walter:  Not  to  go  in!  Did  you  know 
anything  about  it? 

Mrs.  Jennison:  Not  a  thing.  It’s  only 

I  this:  some  people  seem  kind  of  marked  to 
go  through  life  without  success — have  you 
ever  noticed  that?  I’m  afraid  Seymour’s 
that  kind.  This  sounds  as  if  I  was  finding 
fault,  but  I’m  not.  Seymour  means  so  well, 
L  and  I  understand  him  and  love  him.  But 
i  sometimes —  Were  you  ever  very  tired. 

Walter,  and  knew  that  you  had  to  keep 
gobg — so  tired  that  just  to  hold  v’our  head 
up  hurt  the  back  of  your  neck?  That’s  how 
I  I  want  to  rest — just  to  stop  every¬ 
thing  and  rest  a  long,  long  time.  (.45  he  is 
about  to  speak.)  Oh,  I’m  not  tired  of  keeping 
I  house  and  marketing  and  mending  socks — 
I  I’m  tired  of  having  to  be  ambitious.  I  knew 
I  you  were,  too — that’s  why  I  stopped  to 
talk  to  you.  I  thought  it  might  help  you 
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to  know  I  understood,  and  I  thought  it 
might  help  me  if  you  understood. 

Walter:  How  did  you  know  it  was  that 
way  with  me? 

Mrs.  Jennison:  I  saw  it  in  lots  of  things. 
I  used  to  notice  how  contented  you  were  to 
let  things  slide  along,  and  the  pride  you 
took  in  simply  being  decent. 

Walter  {after  a  moment)'.  It’s  hard, 
sometimes. 

Mrs.  Jennison:  It’s  a  curse  to  be  bom 
like  this — we  take  things  so  hard  that  other 
people  brush  aside.  Because  sometimes 
you  can't  keep  y’our  principles.  Sometimes 
Fate  seems  to  close  in  on  y'ou  from  every 
side — to  get  you  into  an  ambush — and 
you’ve  got  to  give  up.  Don’t  tell  Seymour 
about  thb  conversation — he’d  think  I  was 
crazy. 

W.\lter:  An  ambush! 

Mrs.  Jennison:  Isn’t  that  what  it  is? 
The  other  forces — the  things  we’re  fighting 
against — come  in  on  you  like  this  until 
there’s  no  way  to  turn. 

Margaret  comes  down  as  Mrs.  Jennison 
is  leaving.  She  is  wearing  a  beautiful  dinner 
gown  and  carrying  an  e.xpensive  fur- 
trimmed  wTap.  Mrs.  Jennison  tells  her 
about  the  failure  of  the  oil  company,  and 
Margaret  makes  one  of  her  quick  transitions 
from  bright  airiness  to  a  sullen  humor. 

Walter:  Do  you — do  you  despise  me 
for  for  not  having  good  luck? 

M.arg.aret:  It’s  funny  the  way'  some 
men  manage  to  succeed. 

George  Lithridge,  Alan  Kraigne's  successor, 
arrives  to  take  Margaret  out  to  dinner,  and 
Margaret  draws  him  into  the  pantry  for  a 
whisp)ered  conference.  Harriet  seems  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  for  she  tells  her 
husband  that  George  will  probably'  help 
them  out  of  their  difficulties  by  giving 
Walter  a  job  if  onlv  he  will  be  sensible  about 
it.  They  are  interrupted  by  Harry  Gleason, 
Margaret's  old  sweetheart,  who  comes  in 
much  the  worse  for  liquor.  He  tells  Walter 
that  George  is  a  married  man  with  several 
children, and  when  Margaret  offers  her  father 
money’  which  she  got  from  George  for  the 
rent.  Harry  bursts  out: 

“Why  do  you  suppose  that  fellow  is  doing 
all  this?  Do  you  suppose  there’s  nothing 
more  between  them  than  friendship?” 

Walter  (Jo  Margaret):  You — y'OU  knew’ 
he  wras  married  all  the  time?  {Suddenly  he 
breaks  out.)  I  can’t  believe  it!  I  won’t! 
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Margaret  {indicating  Harry)  :  Do  we  cept  things  from  any  one  else?  What  kind 
have  to  talk  al^ut  this  in  front  of  him?  of  a  girl  do  you  think  I  am?  There’s  the 
Walter  {weakly)'.  I  don’t  understand  money  for  the  rent,  if  you  want  to  use  it 
any  of  it.  All  I  know  is  that  everything —  And  remember  about  the  job. 
everything — is  going  to  pieces!  She  moves  toward  the  door,  and  Wdkr 

Margaret:  Why  wouldn’t  it,  when  a  breaks  out  wildly.  Their  raised  voices 
man  thinks  more  of  fine  ideas  than  he  does  bring  Harriet  in.  Walter  subsides,  thinking 
of  supporting  his  family?  to  keep  everything  from  her,  but  this  is  to 

Walter:  It’s  all  Alan  Kraigne’s  fault,  be  his  day  of  revelations. 

If  he  hadn’t  deceived  you — made  promises  Harriet:  I  know  all  about  everything. 

and  then  lied  about  them — none  of  this  I’ve  known  it  all  along. 

would  have  happened.  Walter:  You — what  do  you  mean? 

Margaret:  He  didn’t  lie  to  me.  He  Harriet:  That  bracelet — do  you  sup- 

didn’t  promise  to  marry  me.  Oh,  the  time  pose  I  ever  thought  it  was  imitation?  I  was 
has  come  for  a  show-down,  and  you  might  the  one  who  said  it  was  because  I  saw  there’d 
as  well  know  the  truth.  be  trouble  if  I  didn’t.  That  day  I  came  back 

Walter:  The  truth!  The  truth!  after  riding  with  the  Jennisons  she  told 

Margaret:  That  I  belonged  to  some-  me  how  you  acted  about  Alan  Kraigne, 
body  else  before  he  met  me.  {Harry  is  at  the  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  her  from 
door.  Her  eyes,  narrow  and  full  of  hatred,  are  leaving  us. 

upon  him.  She  points  to  him.)  Him!  Walter:  You — you  knew  all,  then? 

Harry:  You’re  crazy!  You  helped  her  lie  to  me?  What’s  to  be- 

Margaret:  Why  do  you  suppose  he  was  come  of  her  now? 
so  mad  when  I  went  around  with  Alan?  Harriet:  That  depends  upxin  us,  I 

Why  do  you  suppose  he  told  you  about  guess.  If  we  keep  her  here  and  make  the 
George  being  married — though  I  suppose  best  of  it,  things  may  turn  out  all  right, 
you’d  have  found  that  out  if  you  were  work-  The  question  for  us  now  is:  WTiat  are  we 
ing  for  him.  But  I  don’t  care  any  more  going  to  do?  How  are  you  going  to  prevent 
what  you  find  out.  If  all  this  makes  you  Margaret  from  going  to  New  York  if  she 
unhappy,  it’s  your  own  fault.  wants  to? 

Walter:  Have  you  no  shame?  Walter:  Let  her  go  there!  She’ll  con- 

Margaret:  I’m  not  going  to  discuss  tinue  her  shameless  life  wherever  she  is— 

that.  If  I  wanted  to,  I  could  leave  here  but  you  won’t  go. 

to-night  and  never  come  back.  Don’t  you  Harriet:  Don’t  you  know  that,  if  she 
suppose  I  could  live  in  New  York  if  I  goes,  it’s  the  very  time  she’ll  need  me  most? 
wanted  to?  No,  Walter;  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is 

Walter:  Not — not  if  his  wife  knew  to  swallow  that  pride  of  yours  and  take  the 

about  it.  job  Mr.  Lithridge  offers  you. 

Margaret:  She  does  know.  Oh,  not  The  Jennisons  come  back  to  make  peace, 
who  I  am — George  is  too  much  of  a  gentle-  and  Harriet  tells  them  that  Walter  has  a  job. 
man  to  let  her  learn  my  name.  But  they  Walter  is  beyond  thought  or  protest, 
haven’t  lived  together  for  a  year.  Now  Seymour:  If  that’s  so,  I  suppose  I  can 
listen;  I’d  rather  stay  here — it  looks  better,  expect  my  rent  before  long, 
and  it’ll  be  easier  some  day  when  I  want  to  Walter  looks  at  him  dully  for  a  minute 
get  married.  Besides,  I’m  fond  of  mother  and  then  goes  heavily  to  the  desk,  takes  out 
and  you.  But  if  I  do  stay.  I’ll  live  as  I  Lithridge's  money  and  hands  it  to  Seymour. 
please,  and  I  won’t  have  questions  and  Walter:  Everything  I  stcx)d  for — every- 
criticisms.  You  see  this  coat?  Well,  you  thing  I  lived  for — everything  God  put  me 
may  as  well  know  that  I’ve  got  lots  of  things  on  the  earth  for — turns  out  wrong.  What 
up-stairs  you’ve  never  seen.  After  this  I’ll  can  I  do  now? 

wear  them.  Mrs.  Jennison:  Whatever  has  hap- 

Walter:  From — from  Mr.  Lithridge?  pened,  you  must  go  on  just  the  same. 
Margaret:  You  don’t  suppose  I’d  ac-  Walter:  Why?  Why?  Why? 

Next  month’s  play  will  be  “The  Dover  Road,”  by  .\.  A.  Milne,  whom  readers  will  remember  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  our  recent  absorbing  serial,  “The  Red  House  Murder.”  See  May  Everybody’s — out  .\pril  15th. 
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A  New  Adventure  of  Dr,  Goodrich — Scientist  and  Detective 

The  A  causing  Voice 

^ince  Reading  of  the  Wireless  Telephone^  Have 
You  Ever  Pondered  the  Possibilities  It  Held — What 
Use  a  Criminal^  for  Instance^  Could  Make  of  It? 

By  Stoddard  Goodhue 

SEVER.\L  of  the  guests  at  the  Chip-  gest  that  would  be  ungallant.  Let  us  say 
munk  Inn  knew  that  Archibald  Burke  that  she  took  the  interest  in  him  that  a 
had  taken  up  his  stay  there  by  his  young  maiden  aunt  might  take  in  a  favorite 
phy  sician’s  orders.  They  saw  in  him,  nephew.  Miss  Wilkinson,  at  any  rate,  was 
and  came  to  know  and  like,  a  young  man,  able  to  assure  her  friends  that  Mr.  Burke 
good-looking,  and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  was  distinctly  improved.  He  was  sleeping 
He  played  golf  sometimes,  and  he  was  always  so  well  that  the  telephone  operator,  little 
ready  to  join  in  the  impromptu  dancing  on  Miss  Hathaway,  sometimes  had  to  ring  his 
Saturday  night,  when  the  habit  of  going  to  bell  si.x  or  seven  times  in  the  morning  be- 
bed  early,  which  usually  prevailed  at  the  fore  he  answered  w'hen  he  had  left  word 
inn.  was  broken.  that  he  wanted  to  be  called  at  a  piarticular 

Archie  Burke  was  a  victim  of  his  neiA'es  time, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  inn.  He  had,  he  The  Verplanks  were  people  of  some  means 
t<Al  several  persons,  among  them  Miss  who  lived  at  East  ^Iilton,  ten  or  fifteen 
Wilkinson,  been  sleeping  very  badly,  and  miles  from  the  inn.  Every  one  in  the  neigh- 
had  reached  the  point  w’hen  any  sudden  borhood  knew  them,  or  about  them,  and 
noise  made  him  jump.  Miss  Wilkinson  sug-  it  was  not  long  before  Miss  Wilkinson  was 
gested  that  the  war  might  have  had  some-  able  to  tell  her  friends  what  was  of  interest 
thing  to  do  with  his  ner\'ous  condition,  concerning  them.  Briefly  stated,  it  came 
.(Her  questions  had  already  drawn  from  to  this: 

.\rchie,  although  he  spoke  of  himself  re-  Mrs.  \’erplank  was — as  every’  one  could, 
luctantly,  that  he  had  served  overseas  and  of  course,  see — very  good-looking  and  much 
had  seen  some  heavy  fighting.)  And,  while  younger  than  her  husband.  Mr.  \'erplank, 
he  deprecated  this  e.xplanation.  Miss  Wil-  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  \vas  a  dis- 
kinson  felt  that  she  was  right,  and  told  tinguished  man  approaching  middle  age, 
other  guests — cronies  of  hers — what  she  much  more  settled  in  his  habits  and  ways, 
thought.  In  view  of  what  hapjiened  later,  naturally,  than  his  young  and  pleasure- 
this  is  important,  because  nearly  every  one  loving  wife.  Miss  Wilkinson  understood 
at  the  inn  liked  Mr.  Burke  and  was,  to  that  that  he  had  been  the  e.xecutor  of  her  fath- 
eitent.  prejudiced  in  his  favor.  Their  er’s  will,  and  so,  jierhaps,  almost  her  guar- 
unanimous  testimony  was,  therefore,  the  dian — which  suggested  that  Mrs.  Verplank 
more  credible.  had  money  of  her  own.  That  was  true; 

UntU  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V’erplank  also  came  Miss  Wilkinson  knew  that  Mrs.  \'erplank’s 
to  the  inn,  nothing  happ)en^  to  distinguish  father  had  been  a  rich  man. 

.■\rchie  Burke’s  \isit  from  that  w’hich  any  Later,  there  was  more  matter  for  Miss 
man  convalescing  frcan  an  illness  or  trying  Wilkinson’s  active  tongue.  For  Mr.  Burke, 
to  avert  one  might  have  made  to  any  health  it  appeared,  was  paying  nuirked  attention 
msort.  He  was  markedly  better  when  the  to  5lrs.  Verplank.  Miss  Wilkinson,  who, 
Vaplanks  came.  Miss  VV'ilkinson,  who  quite  naturally,  did  not  approve,  said  she 
took— not  a  motherly’  interest;  no.  To  sug-  thought  it  would  be  a  very  g(^  thing  indeed 
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when  the  alterations  to  the  East  Milton 
house  were  finished  and  they  went  home. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  house  that  they  were  staying  at 
the  inn — although  Mr.  Verplank  from  time 
to  time  motored  over  and  spent  a  night  at 
home,  when  some  detail  of  the  work  required 
his  attention  early  the  next  morning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Archie  Burke,  had 
Miss  Wilkinson  only  known  it,  shared  her 
views  as  to  what  may  be  called  his  flirta¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Verplank.  He  hadn’t  meant 
to  be  drawn  into  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
liked  Mrs.  Verplank  and  enjoyed  dancing 
with  her.  But  he  had  no  mind  to  play  the 
comforter  to  a  misunderstood  wife,  and  he 
soon  learned  that  she  had  cast  herself  in 
that  r61e.  Her  husband  never  wanted  to 
enjoy  things  as  she  did,  she  said;  he  didn’t 
like  to  be  out  in  the  evening;  he  didn’t  seem 
to  remember  that  she  was  young  and  en¬ 
titled  to  some  pleasure  and  gaiety. 

But  it  is  easier  to  become  involved  in  such 
a  situation  than  to  escape  from  it.  Archie 
Burke  was  a  chivalrous  and  pwlite  young 
man,  and  he  was  not  vain;  the  discovery 
that  his  perfunctor\’  and  simply  polite  at¬ 
tentions  to  Mrs.  Verplank  seemed  likely 
to  rouse  warmer  sentiments  in  her  shocked 
him  and  disturbed  him  a  gciod  deal. 

But  it  was  Mr.  V’erplank  himself  who 
caused  such  trouble  as  there  was  in  the  end. 
He  suddenly  began  to  show  himself  a  jeal¬ 
ous  husband,  and  when,  one  Saturday 
night,  he  came  upon  his  wife  and  Burke  on 
the  veranda,  where  they  had  gone  for  a 
breath  of  air  between  dances,  he  ordered 
her  in  in  a  manner  Burke  found  it  very 
hard  not  to  resent.  Moreover,  he  made 
something  very  closely  approaching  a  scene 
inside. 

It  had  been  Burke’s  intention  to  leave 
the  iim  almost  at  once,  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  unpleasant  contretemps.  But 
quite  naturally,  as  even  Miss  Wilkinson 
later  admitted,  he  did  not  want  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  be  driven 
away  by  V’erplank’s  behavior.  So  he  post¬ 
poned  his  departure. 

Nearly  enough  has  been  told  of  the  events 
and  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  tragic  occurrence  that  must 
presently  be  related.  But  one  or  two  more 
salient  points  remain  to  be  brought  out. 

Archie  Burke  occupied  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  inn;  the  V’erplanks  were 


in  the  adjoining  and  precisely  similar  suite. 

The  rooms  were  on  the  second  floor. 
Room  twenty-one  was  Archie’s  sitting-room; 
room  twenty,  next  door,  of  course,  his  bed¬ 
room.  His  bathroom  was  tucked  away  in 
one  corner  of  the  bedroom.  Now,  next  door 
was  an  e.xactly  similar  suite;  room  nineteen 
w'as  a  bedroom,  precisely  like  Burke’s;  room 
eighteen  a  living-room.  .\nd  outside  these 
four  rooms  was  a  balcony,  to  which  their 
windows — tall,  French  affairs — gave  access. 

These  two  suites  represented  the  best  ac¬ 
comodations  the  inn  had  to  offer;  the  bal¬ 
cony  was  held  to  make  them  especially  de¬ 
sirable,  although  it  was  so  narrow  that  no 
one  ever  used  it  so  far  as  Burke  could  see. 

TT  W.4S  on  a  Friday  night  that  the  thing 
happened.  Mrs.  Verplank  had  told 
several  people  that  she  was  tired  and  that, 
as  she  was  leaving  for  New  York  on  the 
morning  train,  she  was  going  to  bed  early. 
Her  husband  was  returning  home  for  the 
night;  he  had  to  be  at  the  house  to  see 
the  contractors  in  the  morning. 

Plenty  of  people.  Miss  Wilkinson,  natur¬ 
ally,  among  them,  were  able  to  agree  pretty 
well  later  on  the  way  several  things  hap¬ 
pened,  and  as  to  what  various  p>eople  among 
those  concerned  did.  Particularly  was 
there  agreement  as  to  certain  statements  of  ! 
time,  and,  in  view  of  the  sequel,  that  is  im¬ 
portant. 

After  dinner,  practically  every  one  at  the 
inn  sat  about  in  the  hall,  which  was  also 
the  lobby.  The  desk  was  there,  and  there 
were  two  op>en  fires  and  a  number  of  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  and  sofas.  Mrs.  Verplank 
sat  near  one  of  the  fires,  and  Burke  was  with 
her  for  some  time.  Verplank  went  up¬ 
stairs  about  half-past  eight.  He  came 
down  soon  after  nine — not  more  than  five 
minutes  past  the  hour.  He  carried  a  bag, 
but  was  not  dressed  to  go  out — that  is,  had 
neither  hat  nor  overcoat. 

Burke  left  Mrs.  Verplank  just  then,  wan¬ 
dered  down  to  the  billiard-room  and  began 
playing  pool  with  a  man  named  Brett. 
Verplank  stopped  at  the  desk  and  asked  to 
have  his  runabout  brought  round  from  the 
garage,  explaining  that  he  was  going  over 
to  East  Milton  to  spend  the  night.  Mrs. 
Verplank  got  up  and  crossed  to  the  desk 
while  her  husband  was  still  there,  and  asked 
that  no  mistake  be  made  about  calling  her 
at  seven  the  next  morning. 
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Then  she  turned  to  her  husband.  Sev¬ 
eral  people  heard  what  she  said. 

“I’m  very  tired,  Jack.  I  think  I’ll  go  on 
up  and  go  to  bed.” 

They  also  heard  his  reply,  which  w'as  cer- 
taidy,  it  seemed,  harsh. 

“You  can’t  expect  to  dance  all  night 
ever)’  night  and  not  be  tired.” 

She  winced,  but  said  nothing  and  turned 
toward  the  stairs.  He  followed  her,  look¬ 
ing  a  little  shamefaced.  Miss  Wilkinson 
thought,  and  they  disappeared  tc^ether. 
That  was  at  a  quarter  past  nine.  \’erplank 
came  down  a  few  minutes  later.  He  was 
ready  for  the  road  now,  clad  in  a  fur  coat 
and  a  cap,  and  was  pulling  on  his  driv¬ 
ing-gloves  as  he  came  down  the  stairs.  He 
stopped  at  the  desk  to  repeat  his  w’ife’s  in¬ 
junction  that  no  mistake  be  made  about 
calling  her  in  the  morning  and  went  out. 
Then  the  engine  of  his  car  sounded,  and 

I  he  went  off. 

i  Burke  finished  playing  pool  alx)ut  ten 
(  o’dock  and  returned  to  the  lobby.  He 
•  looked  about,  and  Miss  Wilkinson  was  only 
;  one  of  several  p>eople  who  drew  the  infer- 
!  ence  that  he  was  lcx)king  for  Mrs.  Verplank. 

‘  He  went  outside  for  a  minute ;  when  he  came 
in  he  yawned,  and  announced,  rather  gra¬ 
tuitously,  Miss  Wilkinson  thought,  that  he 
was  tir^  and  was  going  to  bed.  Then  he, 
too,  went  up-stairs.  Had  he  glanced  round, 
he  would  have  seen  several  people  looking 
first  at  the  office  clock  and  then  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  significant  w’ay.  It  was  just  ten 
minutes  past  ten. 

AT  FIFTEEN  minutes  after  eleven 
o’clock  the  thing  happened.  All  the 
w-itnesses  were  agreed  as  to  that.  At  least, 
they  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  well  after 
eleven,  and  not  yet  at  the  half-hour.  Most 
of  the  guests  had  gone  to  bed.  The  front 
door  had  been  locked,  and  the  night  clerk 
I  had  curled  up  on  a  settee  to  get  a  little 
sleep.  One  or  two  guests  had  lights  in  their 
rooms  and  were  perhaps  reading  in  bed. 
But  no  one  was  stirring. 

And  at  almost  precisely  a  quarter  after 
eleven  (as  has  been  said,  there  was  very 
little  doubt  about  the  time)  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  ghastly  scream,  or  series  of 
screams.  Miss  Wilkinson  described  them 
as  “blood-cmdling  shrieks.” 

But  that  was  by  no  means  all.  Indeed,  it 
only  the  beginning.  The  shrieks  were 
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followed  by  voices — or,  rather,  there  were 
voices  in  the  midst  of  which  shrieks  were 
interspersed.  Every  one  in  the  hotel — or 
nearly  every  one — heard  them;  but  no  two 
were  agreed  as  to  exactly  what  the  voices 
said.  Miss  Wilkinson’s  version  (which  was 
perhaps  as  near  to  authenticity  as  any  other, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  actually  in  the  hall 
and,  indeed,  just  outside  the  door  of  the 
room  from  which  the  voices  came  within 
five  seconds — at  her  own  estimate — of  the 
first  alarm)  was  something  like  this: 

“Oh,  no!”  (Shriek.)  “No!  In  God’s  name, 
Archie — no!”  (Shriek.)  “Oh,  Archie!  Ar¬ 
chie!” 

All  this,  and  more  shrieks  in  a  woman’s 
voice.  Then,  more  or  less  interspersed  with 
that  voice,  a  heavy  voice,  undoubtedly 
a  man’s,  saying  things  only  partly  under¬ 
stood,  mostly  a  jumble  of  half-articulate 
oaths,  but  in  an  interval,  when  the  other 
voice  was  silent,  at  least  one  phrase,  of  which 
Miss  Wilkinson  was  sure:  “Be  quiet — 
damn  you!  Be  quiet!” 

Then  the  woman’s  shriek  again,  but  this 
time  only  a  sort  of  half-shriek,  ending  in 
a  kind  of  gurgle  and  then  stopping  abruptly. 
Any  one  could  tell  what  that  meant;  and 
if  there  had  been  any  doubt  about  it,  the 
marks  on  the  poor  w’oman’s  throat  when 
they  got  into  the  room  and  found  her  gave 
ghastly  confirmation. 

As  to  just  how  soon  they  did  get  into  the 
room  there  was  again  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
crepancy.  Miss  Wilkinson  said  that  she 
had  p>ounded  on  the  door  even  while  the 
turmoil  of  voices  continued,  and  screamed 
at  the  top  of  her  own  voice;  but  her  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  alto¬ 
gether  reliable,  because  there  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others — Mrs.  Brett,  and  a  Miss 
Murray,  in  particular,  who  came  from  across 
the  hall  certainly  not  many  seconds  later — 
that  Miss  Wilkinson  had  collap>sed  and  was 
Mng  in  a  faint  on  the  hall  floor.  She  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  room,  however,  and 
so,  to  an  extent,  her  story  about  pxjunding 
on  the  door  was  substantiated. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Wilkinson  had  fainted 
w’as  doubtless  unfortunate  from  several 
p)oints  of  view.  Notably  it  led  to  a  miscon¬ 
ception  on  the  piart  of  Mrs.  Brett  and  Miss 
Murray  and  sundry  other  guests  who  ar¬ 
rived  not  much  later  as  to  the  source  of  the 
outcry  that  all  had  heard.  The  not  un¬ 
natural  supposition  was  entertained  that 
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Miss  Wilkinson  herself  had  either  been 
attacked  or  had  p>erhaps  experienced  a 
nightmare.  She  was  carried  into  her  room, 
two  doors  along  the  hall,  by  willing  hands, 
and  p)ossibly  two  or  three  minutes  elapsed 
before  she  revived  sufficiently  to  expostulate 
with  the  friends  who  were  apphing  smelling- 
salts  and  sprinkling  her  face  with  water. 

Then  she  gave  most  emphatic  assurance 
that  she  was  quite  all  right  and  that  the 
trouble  was  in  room  number  nineteen.  She 
herself  led  the  way  to  the  door  of  that  room 
and  more  or  less  coherently  repeated  what 
she  had  heard. 

Two  or  three  people  rapped  violently  on 
the  door  and  demanded  to  know  if  anything 
was  wrong.  When  no  answer  came  back, 
every  one  was  w’ell  aware  that  something 
was  decidedly  wrong. 

Without  further  ceremony,  efforts  were 
made  to  open  the  door.  But  it  was  locked, 
and  there  was  no  transom. 

“Break  in  the  door!’’  two  or  three  voices 
suggested  in  chorus,  and  one  of  the  men  (of 
the  three — or  perhaps  four — who  had  ap¬ 
peared)  waved  the  women  aside  and  was 
preparing  to  put  his  shoulder  against  the 
door  when  Mrs.  Maloney,  the  hotel  pro¬ 
prietress,  called  out  to  him  to  wait  a  min¬ 
ute;  she  had  thought  of  something. 

Her  thought  was  simple  enough,  yet  it  is 
testimony  to  her  quickness  of  wit  that  it  had 
come  to  her  under  those  ver>'  exciting  con¬ 
ditions.  She  had  remembered  that  there 
was  a  little  balcony  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
which  enabled  guests,  if  so  inclined,  to  get 
the  air  and  see  the  scenery,  and  made  it 
possible  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another. 
The  balcony  extended  only  across  rooms 
nineteen  and  twenty.  The  specific  thought 
that  had  come  to  Mrs.  Maloney  was  that 
if  they  were  to  go  into  room  twenty  they 
could  pass  along  the  balcony  and  enter  room 
nineteen  through  the  window — if  the  win¬ 
dow  chanced  to  be  open. 

As  has  been  suggested,  it  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  say  just  how  many  minutes 
had  elapsed  while  these  various  maneuvers 
and  recollections  were  developing.  The 
point  is  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the 
sequel;  for  all  witnesses  are  agreed  as  to  the 
next  development — the  fact,  namely,  that 
when  they  turned  to  the  door  of  room  twenty, 
they  found  its  door  also  locked. 

The  fact  that  every  other  door  along  the 
entire  hall  was  now  open,  and  practically 


every  guest  in  the  hotel  congregated  in  the 
hall,  arrayed  in  all  manner  of  makeshift 
app>arel,  made  the  exception  notable. 

“Is  there  any  one  in  this  room?”  asked 
Mr.  Brett — or  some  one  else. 

“Yes — certainly — the  room  is  occupied," 
gasped  Mrs.  Maloney. 

Mr.  Brett — or  some  one  else — pounded 
vigorously  on  the  door  and  called  out  sonl^ 
thing  or  other  vehemently. 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
not  fully  but  on  just  a  crack,  and  a  man’s 
voice  demanded, 

“VVhat  on  earth  is  wanted?” 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  out. 

Mr.  Burke,  for  it  was,  of  course,  his  room, 
made  way,  more  or  less  involuntarily,  for 
his  group  of  impromptu  guests,  and  followed 
in  their  midst,  or  in  their  wake,  mumbling 
questions  and  expostulations  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  several  subsequent  wit¬ 
nesses)  as  they  went  through  his  window 
and  out  on  the  little  porch. 

WH.\T  Burke  did  and  said  Ijecame  a 
matter  of  salient  interest  a  little 
later,  for  reasons  that  have  perhaps  already 
suggested  themselves  to  the  astute  reader. 
At  the  moment,  however,  no  one  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  him,  all  thoughts 
being  centered  on  the  window  of  room  nine¬ 
teen. 

Arrived  at  that  window,  however,  the 
invading  company  suddenly  halted,  as  by 
common  impulse.  The  window  w'as.  in 
effect,  a  glass  double  door,  extending  to  the 
floor,  and  prermitting  easy  entrance  or  exit. 
And  now  that  they  came  to  this  window, 
they  said  that  it  was  opren. 

Notwithstanding  the  precipitate  way 
in  which  they  had  come  there,  everybody 
hesitated.  Not  for  long,  to  be  sure,  but  long 
enough  to  give  occasion  for  a  remark  by 
Miss  Wilkinson  (from  somewhat  toward  the 
rear  of  the  assembly),  the  general  purport  of 
which'  was:  were  they  afraid  to  go  on,  or 
would  they  stand  by  and  let  a  woman  be 
murdered? 

Whether  or  not  the  remark  stimulated 
the  courage  of  the  invaders,  they  did  not 
hesitate  long;  and  certainly  not  many  mo¬ 
ments  elapsed  before  some  one  had  found 
the  electric-light  switch  in  number  nineteen, 
making  things  visible;  and  the  entire  group 
of  Chipmunk  Inn  guests  in  motley  array 
stood  pale  and  gasping  in  the  presence  of 
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the  gruesome  thing  they  had  come  to  see. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  that 
spectacle  in  detail.  Stretched  across  the 
bed  at  the  far  corner  of  the  room  lay  the 
body  of  a  young  woman,  the  face  beautiful, 
even  in  its  ghastliness,  with  arms  thrown 
out  and  an  apjjearance  of  relaxation  that 
could  have  but  one  meaning.  And  even  if 
otherwise  there  could  have  been  a  con¬ 
ceivable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  witness, 
doubt  was  dispelled  by  observation  of  some- 
titing  on  which,  probably,  every  eye  focused— 
the  handle  of  a  dagger  projecting  from  the 
bosom  of  the  motionless  figure. 

IT  WOULD  be  futile  to  attempt  to  chron¬ 
icle  in  anything  like  true  sequence  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  hour  or  so  at  Chip¬ 
munk  Inn. 

Time  moved  on  before  it  proved  possible 
to  locate  the  coroner.  Dr.  Jason.  Other 
representatives  of  the  law,  in  the  person 
of  the  constable  and  the  sheriff,  came  on 
the  scene  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
coroner  himself. 

There  was  substantial  unanimity  of  testi¬ 
mony  later  that  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
coroner — prior  to  which  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  was  done — was  almost  precisely  at 
two  o’clock.  Dr.  Jason  himself  recorded 
that  he  had  returned  from  a  call  on  a  patient 
in  the  country  at  just  ten  minutes  before 
two,  and  that,  finding  the  message,  he  had 
come  at  once  to  the  inn. 

When  the  coroner  appeared,  there  were 
perhaps  twenty  persons  eager  to  tell  him  all 
they  knew — with  indefinite  additions  and 
embellishments.  But  he  lost  little  time 
listening  to  these  turbulent  recitals.  With¬ 
out  manifesting  unbecoming  haste,  he  went 
expeditiously  up  the  stairs  and  entered 
room  nineteen  through  the  door,  which  was 
now  unlocked,  the  key  having  been  found  on 
the  inside,  as  a  key  ordinarily  would  be. 

Dr.  Jason  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five, 
and  therefore  not  lacking  in  experience.  He 
is  a  rather  portly  individual,  with  the  high 
color  of  the  good  liver  and  the  smiling  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  good  fellow'.  The  office  of 
coroner  being  elective,  it  is  likely  to  be  held 
by  one  who  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  chap  and 
amply  qualified  as  a  “hand-shaker.”  Cor¬ 
responding  scientific  qualifications  may  or 
may  not  be  in  evidence.  In  the  present 
instance —  But  w’e  may  as  well  let  events 
spoak  for  themselves. 
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Dr.  Jason  walked  slowly  to  the  bureau 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the 
bed  and  placed  thereon  a  bag  that  he 
carried.  He  removed  his  coat  with  rather 
ostentatious  leisureliness  and  laid  it  over 
the  back  of  a  chair.  The  hat  which  hitherto 
had  remained  on  his  head  was  now  removed 
and  laid  on  the  bureau  beside  the  bag.  Then 
the  official,  his  face  now  wearing  an  aspiect 
of  serene  grav'ity  in  keeping  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  function,  approached  the  bed 
and,  leaning  over,  put  his  finger  on  the  dead 
woman’s  pulse.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mere 
matter  of  habit.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  ensuing  e.xamination  with  stethoscope 
and  p>alp)ation  of  the  eyeballs.  In  effect,  the 
physician  was  marking  time  while  he  was 
sizing  up  the  situation. 

Other  investigators,  however,  constable 
and  sheriff  among  them,  were  at  work.  To 
connect  the  cries  of  “Archie!  .\rchie!”  that 
the  dead  woman  had  uttered  with  Burke, 
the  occup>ant  of  the  next  room,  was  an  obvi¬ 
ous  procedure.  Volunteer  witnesses  told  of 
V’erplank’s  jealousy.  The  story  seemed 
only  too  plain — a  lover’s  quarrel  and 
then - 

Nor  was  even  that  all  the  ev’idehce. 
Burke  had  gone  up)-stairs  soon  after  Ver- 
plank’s  depjarture.  .\nd  his  vehement  de¬ 
nial  of  the  implication  piling  up  against 
him,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  neither  official 
nor  unofficial  significance.  And  for  that  the 
local  officials  could  certainly  not  be  blamed, 
particularly  when  two  further  items  of  evi¬ 
dence  are  recorded: 

Item  one:  The  coroner  discovered  that  the 
handle  of  the  steel  p>ap)er-knife  which  had 
been  used  as  the  murder-weapwn  bore  on  its 
polished  end  the  plainly  marked  initials 
“A.  B.” 

Item  two:  The  coroner  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  were  in  the  midst  of  their  questioning 
when  word  came  over  the  telephone  that 
Mrs.  Maloney,  proprietress  of  Chipmunk 
Inn,  had  found  a  diamond  breastpin,  which 
the  hotel  clerk  recognized  as  having  been 
worn  by  Mrs.  Verplank  when  she  came  to 
the  hotel,  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  piece  of 
wearing-appjarel  in  a  drawer  of  the  bureau 
in  room  twenty,  said  drawer  containing 
several  other  garments  obviously  belonging 
to  Burke. 

“I  guess  you  couldn’t  get  a  much  plainer 
case  than  that,”  commented  the  constable, 
after  this  clinching  bit  of  testimony. 
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And  sheriff  and  coroner  agreed  that  they 
guessed  you  couldn’t. 

WHILE  the  official  investigation  was 
thus  going  forward  with  results  so 
satisfactory,  excitement  at  the  seat  of  the 
tragedy  did  not  abate. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Verplank  had  been 
summoned  by  telephone,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  come  from  his  country  place  with 
all  sp)eed.  No  one  had  thought  to  summon 
him  for  perhaps  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  tragedy  occurred,  and  then 
there  had  been  some  delay  in  getting  him  on 
the  telephone.  Then,  although  the  distance 
was  short,  the  roads  are  very  hilly,  and  one 
cannot  make  very  good  time,  so  that  it  was 
nearly  an  hour  after  he  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  that  the  bereaved  husband  himself 
apjjeared. 

At  about  ten  minutes  after  two  o’clock, 
then,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  coroner  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
Verplank  had  appeared.  Evidence  of  his 
grief  was  obvious  enough  in  his  appearance 
and  manner;  yet  he  exhibited  self-restraint, 
and,. after  the  first  outburst,  when  he  viewed 
the  body  of  his  wife,  he  managed  to  control 
his  feelings  sufficiently  to  listen  to  the  vol¬ 
uble  reports  of  many  witnesses. 

The  recitals  did  not  vary  substantially 
from  what  has  already  been  set  down  in  the 
present  narrative.  There  were  conflicting 
details,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there 
was  the  usual  tendency  to  elaborate  and 
introduce  new  incidents  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance — partly,  perhaps,  in  proof  of  the  im¬ 
aginative  qualities  of  mind  of  some  of  the 
reciters,  and  partly  because  memory  does 
pick  up  new  threads  of  association  and 
finally  bring  back  to  us  observations  that  at 
first  were  lost  in  the  rush  of  major  emotions. 

In  addition  to  the  rehearsal  of  observa¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  jiathetic  incidents  of 
the  actual  murder,  however,  there  was  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  some  earlier  occurrences  which 
was  not  without  significance. 

Particularly  is  this  true  when  it  is  recalled 
that  there  were  among  the  guests  a  good 
many  who  were  strongly  disposed  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  cling  to  the  hypothesis  of  suicide. 
That  view  could  hardly  be  entertained  by 
any  one  who  had  heard  the  outcry  clearly 
enough  to  recognize  the  two  voices,  one  of 
them  unmistakably  masculine.  But,  of 
course,  not  all  of  the  guests  had  been  near 


enough  or  wide  awake  enough  to  make  out 
anything  beyond  inarticulate  screams,  more 
piercing  than  the  actual  words  uttered. 

Such  persons — or  some  of  them — thought 
that  the  woman  might  have  screamed  out 
even  as  she  drove  the  dagger  into  her  own 
breast,  or  immediately  thereafter. 

But,  quite  aside  from  the  matter  of  voices 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  (not  to  mention  the  marks  on  the 
victim’s  neck)  that  strongly  tended  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  theoiy  of  suicide  in  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  five  or  six  of  the  guests  re¬ 
called,  as  soon  as  the  acuteness  of  excite¬ 
ment  had  subsided,  that  they  had  heard 
Mrs.  Verplank  singing,  and  even  whistling, 
apparently  in  the  happiest  vein,  not  more 
than  half  an  hour — perhaps  less  than  that — 
before  the  shocking  outcry  that  marked  the 
tragic  denouement. 

“I  was  going  along  the  hall  at  just  about 
half-p>ast  ten,”  Miss  Wilkinson  asserted, 
“and  I  heard  her  singing.” 

“Do  you  remember  what  the  song  was?” 
some  one  asked. 

“Perfectly,”  Miss  Wilkinson  responded. 
“It  was - ” 

“I  heard  it,  too,”  cut  in  Mrs.  Smith,  “and 
it  was  that  song  about  the  rose  that  ever\’- 
body  has  been  singing.  It  goes  like  this — ” 
Mrs.  Smith  hummed  the  tune.  “Wasn’t 
it  that.  Miss  Wilkinson?” 

Miss  Wilkinson  nodded  emphatically, 
and  just  then  a  little  thin-faced  old  lady 
spoke  up. 

“And  that  isn’t  all.”  she  declared.  “I 
heard  her  singing,  and  I  heard  her  whistling, 
too.  I  don’t  know  just  what  the  tuiie  was, 
but  it  was  a  lively  one,  and  I  remember  that 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘When  I  was  young,  they 
used  to  tell  us  that  whistling  girls  and  crow¬ 
ing  hens — ’  ”  She  broke  off,  in  recognition, 
probably,  of  the  impropriety  of  finishing  the 
familiar  quotation  in  the  presence  of  the 
bereft  hsuband.  But  she  could  not  refrain 
from  adding:  “I  thought  of  that  the  first 
thing  when  we — when  we  found  out  what 
had  happened.  Not  that  I  am  supersti¬ 
tious  or  anything  like  that.” 

It  seemed  amply  proved,  then,  that 
the  young  woman  who  was  destined  so 
soon  to  meet  a  tragic  fate  had  been  in  the 
best  of  spirits  up  to  within  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  she  had  become  the  assassin’s  vdctim. 

Her  husband,  moreover,  had  his  own  ex¬ 
planation. 
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“You  have  the  guilty  man,”  he  said. 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.” 

“Can  you — ”  Jason  hesitated.  “I  dis¬ 
like  to  ask  this — but  can  you  suggest  a  mo¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Verplank?” 

“I  fear  that  I  can,”  said  V'^erplank.  “I — 
you  may  imagine  how  distasteful  it  is  for 
me  to  say  this — but  the  ends  of  justice — 
I  have  been  obliged  more  than  once  to 
chide  Mrs.  Verplank  for  her  indiscreet  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Burke’s  attentions.”  He  drew 
himself  up  and  looked  about  angrily.  “Un¬ 
derstand  me— she  was  never  anything  but 
indiscreet.  But  this  scoundrel  knew  that  I- 
was  to  be  away.  He  presumed  upon  her 
folly  in  accepting  attentions  she  regarded 
as  meaningless — he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  my  absence  gave  him  to  enter 
her  room — ^and  she  died  in  defending  her¬ 
self — ”  Then  his  voice  broke,  and  he  was 
silent. 

“I  understand — I  appreciate  your  feel¬ 
ings,  and  thank  you  for  speaking  out,”  said 
the  coroner.  “We  shall  all  try  to  make  this 
painful  business  as  easy  for  you  as  possible, 
Mr.  Verplank.” 

Verplank  made  an  effort  and  pulled  him¬ 
self  together. 

“I  am  sure  of  that,”  he  said.  “I  wonder — 
Mrs.  \'erplank  had  planned  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  things  to  the  city  to-morrow.  Her 
bags  were  packed  for  the  journey.  I  as¬ 
sume  that,  in  general,  nothing  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  room.  But  if  you  could 
stretch  a  point  and  allow  me  to  take  those 
bags —  I  know  that  she  wished  to  have 
these  things  reach  some  relatives — and  it 
would  please  me  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
what  must  have  been  one  of  her  last 
wishes - ” 

“I  think  that  may  be  arranged,”  said 
Jason  sympathetically.*  “I  remember  seeing 
two  bags,  locked  and  strapped.  This  case 
is,  of  course,  so  simple — the  evidence  is  so 
conclusive - ” 

Time  was  passing.  There  was  no  thought 
of  sleep  for  any  one  in  the  inn  that  night. 
.Archie  Burke  was  taken  to  the  nearest  town 
to  be  placed  in  a  cell;  Jason  set  the  inquest 
for  noon. 

“There  are  people — relatives — I  should 
see  myself — I  do  not  want  them  to  have  the 
shock  of  seeing  this  frightful  news  in  the 
papers,”  said  Verplank.  “I  don’t  know — I 
may  go  up  on  a  milk-train  and  come  back 
later — I  can  be  in  time.” 
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“Easily,”  Jason  agreed.  It  was  evident 
that  Verplank  was  near  the  breaking-point, 
and  small  wonder. 

One  of  the  inn  servants  walked  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  with  V’erplank,  carrying  the  bags.  The 
news  of  the  tragedy  had  spread,  and  the 
station-agent  was  at  his  post. 

“Might’s  well  stay  till  morning  now,”  he 
said.  “Going  up  on  the  milk,  Mr.  Ver¬ 
plank?  You  don’t  want  to  lug  those  bags. 
Let  me  check  them  and  send  them  up  on 
nine.” 

“No — I’ll  take  them — ”  Then  Verplank 
hesitated  a  moment.  “All  right,”  he  said. 
“That’s  a  good  idea.  You’ll  be  sure  to  get 
them  off?” 

“Sure!”  said  the  agent  sympathetically. 

VERPLANK  went  off  then.  Archie  Burke 
was  already  at  Milton,  five  miles  away, 
held  by  the  coroner’s  order  on  a  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  And  just  about 
as  the  milk-train  was  pulling  out,  District- 
Attorney  Brandon  came  up  in  his  car.  With 
him  was  another  man — whose  face,  in  New 
York,  might  well  have  been  familiar.  But 
it  was  unknown  at  the  Chipmunk  Inn,  al¬ 
though  this  was  Dr.  Daniel  Goodrich,  one 
of  New  York’s  medical  examiners — one  of 
the  officials,  that  is,  >dio  have  succeeded 
the  old  coroners  in  that  city. 

Brandon  introduced  Dr.  Goodrich  to 
Dr.  Jason  at  once. 

“You  know  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  course,” 
he  said.  “You  must  have  heard  of  some  of 
his  astonishing  successes  in  clearing  up 
mysterious  cases  in  New  York.” 

Dr.  Jason  acknowledged  the  introduc¬ 
tion  pleasantly,  but,  perhaps,  rather  super¬ 
ciliously.  Plainly,  he  was  not  greatly  im¬ 
pressed.  And  Dr.  Goodrich,  famous  though 
he  might  be  and  was,  really  was  not  im¬ 
pressive.  Save  for  his  extraordinarily  keen 
gray  eyes,  there  was  about  him  nothing  at 
all  remarkable.  His  face  was  frank  and 
op)en;  its  aspect  was  benevolent. 

“I’m  afraid  there’s  nothing  here  to  in¬ 
terest  Dr.  Goodrich,”  said  Jason.  “The 
case  is  entirely  clear^  up^” 

“I  congratulate  you,”  said  Dr.  Goodrich. 
“Oh,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first,”  said 
Jason.  “I  suppose  you’ll  want  the  facts, 
Brandon.” 

“I’d  better  have  them,”  said  the  district 
attorney  dryly,  “as  a  matter  of  form.  The 
law  requires  a  trial  in  a  murder  case,  you 
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know.  The  murderer  can’t  plead  guilty. 
Do  I  imderstand  that  he  has  confess^?” 

“No,”  Jason  admitted.  “But  that’s  pure 
bravado.  You’ll  have  evidence  enough  to 
send  a  dozen  men  to  the  chair.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  recite  all  he  knew  of 
the  case — all  of  which  had  already  been 
told.  Brandon  nodded;  Goodrich  spoke 
most  cordially. 

“Admirable!”  he  said.  “Let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  again,  Doctor.  I  have  never 
heard  a  better  presentation  of  a  case.  Y ou  have 
everything — motive,  opportunity,  a  seemingly 
complete  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.” 

“Have  you  any  questions  to  ask?”  Bran¬ 
don  asked  him.  “You  see.  Doctor” — ^he 
turned  to  Jason — “Dr.  Goodrich  happened 
to  be  down  for  the  week-end  at  his  place 
near  Milton,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  over 
with  me  in  case  we  struck  a  snag.  I  didn’t 
know  how  complete  your  case  would  be.” 

“I  am  delighted,”  said  Dr.  Jason. 

“There  are  one  or  two  questions,”  said 
Dr.  Goodrich.  “Mr.  Verplank  left  here  at 
half-past  nine?  Yes.  Burke  went  up¬ 
stairs  at  ten  minutes  past  ten?  Yes.  Mrs. 
\’erplank  was  heard  to  sing  and  whistle 
after  that,  and  before  any  sound  that  indi¬ 
cated  that  something  was  wrong?  Yes. 
And  it  was  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  that  the 
first  scream  was  heard?  I  see.  Yes.  May 
we  see  the  room?  Nothing  has  been 
touched,  of  course?” 

“I  examined  the  body  and  withdrew  the 
knife,”  said  Jason,  importantly.  “There 
was  no  effusion  of  blood  until  I  did  so. 
And  I  gave  Mr.  Verplank  permission  to  re¬ 
move  two  of  his  wife’s  bags — they  could 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  of  course.” 

Dr.  Goodrich  nodded.  He  made  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  body  and  of  the 
room,  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  then, 
and,  followed  by  Jason,  into  Burke’s  room. 

“Your  friend  is  wasting  a  lot  of  time,” 
said  Dr.  Jason  to  Brandon.  “All  this 
ground  has  been  covered.” 

Brandon  smiled  and  nodded.  It  was  not 
Dr.  Goodrich’s  way  to  waste  time,  and 
Brandon  knew  it.’ 

“There  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  here,” 
said  Goodrich,  after  a  short  time.  “Bran¬ 
don— you’ll  drive  me  home?” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  district  attorney. 
.\nd,  when  they  were  in  his  car:  “You 
agree  with  Ja.son,  of  course?  It  is  an  opien- 
and-shut  case?” 


“Perhaps,”  said  Goodrich.  “I  want  to 
send  some  telegrams.  Let’s  stop  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  The  op)erator  ought  to  be  on  duty 
there.” 

At  the  station,  Goodrich  sent  off  three 
rather  long  telegrams,  written  in  code,  to 
the  opjerator’s  disappointment. 

“Verplank  checked  those  suitcases  or 
bags,”  said  Goodrich.  “Jason  may  be  right 
in  thinking  they  can  have  no  bearing— but 
you  might  get  them  just  the  same.  Your 
power  is  ample,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Brandon.  “We  can  take 
them  along  and  return  them  to  Mr.  Ver¬ 
plank  later  in  the  day.” 

“We  might  as  well  let  them  go  on  a  later 
train,”  said  Goodrich.  “A  slight  annoy¬ 
ance  might  easily  prove  most  upsetting  to 
a  man  who  has  suffered  such  a  shock.” 

“Right!  It’s  a  small  matter,”  said  Bran¬ 
don.  “If  Mr.  V’erplank  inquires  about  the 
bags,  say  they’ve  gone,”  he  told  the  agent. 
“Any  delay  can  be  attributed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  line.” 

He  then  drove  Dr.  Goodrich  to  his  house. 

“Too  bad  to  rout  you  out,”  he  said.  “I 
hopied  the  case  would  be  interesting.” 

“It  is,”  said  Goodrich.  “As  interesting 
as  any  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.” 

Brandon  stared. 

“You’re  not  growing  morbid,  are  you?” 
he  asked.  “Getting  to  be  interested  in  mur¬ 
der  just  as  murder?” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Goodrich  evenly. 
“I’m  going  to  make  up  some  of  my  lost 
sleep.  Go^-night.  I’ll  see  you  at  Jason’s 
inquest.  By’  the  way,  you  might  use  your 
influence  to  induce  him  to  grant  any  re¬ 
quest  I  make — no  matter  how  foolish  he 
may  think  it.” 

“I’ll  do  that.”  said  the  puzzled  prosecu¬ 
tor.  “But  I’ll  be  hangied  if  I  see  what  you’re 
driving  at!” 

The  foregoing  narrative  gives  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  developments  of  this 
case  so  far  as  they  were  knowm  to  the  guests 
at  Chipmunk  Inn  or  to  constable  and 
sheriff — to  say  nothing  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic — at  the  time  w'hen  the  coroner’s  inquest 
was  held  in  a  private  room  adjoining  the 
district  attorney’s  office  the  following  day. 

The  room  was  about  thirty  feet  across, 
almost  square,  with  windowrs  on  one  side 
only,  a  door  in  each  of  the  adjoining  walls 
and  a  blank  wall  oppxwite  the  windows. 
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Close  to  one  of  the  walls  was  a  table  behind 
which  sat  the  coroner,  Dr.  Jason,  with  a 
stenographer.  Seated  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  the  windows  were  on  his  right.  Across 
the  room,  occupying  about  half  of  it  and 
facing  the  coroner’s  table,  were  benches  on 
which  were  seated  fifteen  or  twenty  more  or 
less  interested  sp)ectators,  a  number  of  them 
prospective  witnesses.  A  few  feet  in  front 
of  the  coroner’s  table,  but  a  little  to  the  left 
of  one  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
facing  the  coroner,  was  the  table  at  which 
sat  the  district  attorney,  with  Dr.  Goodrich 
on  his  left.  The  two  had  their  backs  to  the 
windows,  and  at  their  left,  over  toward  the 
comer,  was  the  murder  suspect,  Archibald 
Burke,  sitting  very  erect  and  staring 
straight  ahead,  with  the  constable  and 
sheriff  in  armchairs  at  either  side  of  him. 
To  the  right  of  the  district  attorney  and  a 
little  in  front  of  him  sat  Mr.  Verplank. 

The  witness-chair  had  been  placed  in  the 
space  on  the  coroner’s  left,  so  that  its 
occupant  would  face  the  spectators.  It  was 
almost  within  arm’s  reach  of  the  coroner 
and  only  a  few  feet  from  the  district 
attorney’s  table.  In  the  comer  of  the  room 
beyond  the  witness-chair  and  at  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  left  stood  a  small  table  on  which  was 
a  mass  of  blue  cloth  and  white  drap)er>',  the 
apparel  worn  by  the  murdered  woman. 
There  was  also  the  medium-sized  suitcase 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  inn  by  Mr. 
Verplank — doubtless  containing  such  of  the 
dead  woman’s  clothes  as  she  had  intended 
taking  with  her  to  New  York. 

These  gruesome  exhibits,  lying  on  the 
table,  were  at  least  fifteen  feet  removed  from 
any  individual  in  the  room.  No  one  came 
nearer  to  them,  much  less  touched  them, 
while  the  events  were  occurring  that  are 
about  to  be  recorded. 

TXTE  MAY  p)ass  very  briefly  over  the  testi- 
’  ’  mony  of  the  first  witnesses,  inasmuch 
as  what  they  rev’ealed  is  already  know’n  to 
us.  Only  two  or  three  px)ints  of  significance 
may  be  reiterated  and  a  few  other  items 
of  new  evidence  related. 

Whtn  Mr.  John  Verplank  was  on  the 
witness-stand,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that 
he  had  motored  directly  back  to  his  country 
place  after  leaving  his  wife  at  Chipmunk 
Inn.  The  distance,  over  the  winding  and 
hilly  roads,  was  about  eleven  miles. 

He  had  reached  home  shortly  after  ten 
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o’clock,  and  retired  soon  after.  Having  been 
roused  by  the  telephone-bell  and  told  of  the 
dreadful  thing  that  had  happened,  he  had 
glanced  at  his  w’atch  and  noted  that  it  was 
exactly  thirteen  minutes  to  one.  He  had 
jumped  into  his  clothes,  summoned  his  man 
to  help  him  get  out  the  car,  and  had  driven 
at  full  speed  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
arriving  soon  after  two  o’clock. 

The  only  other  item  of  special  importance 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Verplank’s  testimony 
concerned  the  suitcase,  presumably  con¬ 
taining  his  wrife’s  apparel,  which  had  been 
with  her  at  the  inn  and  which  he  had 
taken  away — with  the  coroner’s  permis¬ 
sion — with  another  bag.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Verplank  had  taken  the  suitcase  to  the  !j 
railway  station  and  checked  it  to  New  York. 

He  had  given  no  thought  to  the  matter 
afterward,  and  he  hardly  remembered  what 
he  had  done,  being,  not  unnaturally,  in  a 
more  or  less  dazed  condition. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  referring  to  the  checking  of  the  suit¬ 
case  were  brought  out  by  questions  of  the 
district  attorney. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Verplank  and  the 
testimony  of  several  guests  at  the  *100  who 
had  participated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
murder,  though  certainly  not  without  im¬ 
portance,  might  be  said  to  represent  prelim¬ 
inary  formalities. 

The  real  interest  centered  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  murder  suspect  himself,  who 
was  presently  called  to  the  witness-stand. 

Different  observers  were  not  at  all  agreed 
afterward  as  to  the  kind  of  showing  Burke 
made.  Whispering  among  themselves  as  the 
suspect  took  the  chair,  some  members  of  the 
audience  expressed  the  opinion  that  virtual 
ackhowledgment  of  his  guilt  was  written  in 
every  line  of  his  face,  while  others  declared 
that  he  was  carr\"ing  himself  with  bold  ef¬ 
frontery,  which,  however,  might  be  taken  as 
equally  damaging  evidence  against  him. 

.Appearances  aside,  his  story  was  coherent 
enough.  He  emphatically  denied  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  crime.  He  had  never,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  p)aid  more  than  ordinary  attentions 
required  by  courtesy  to  Mrs.  V’erplank. 

Her  husband’s  jealousy,  of  which  he  frankly 
said  he  had  been  well  aware,  had  l)een 
groundless  and  insulting. 

How  did  he  account  for  his  slowness  in 
opening  his  door? 

He  had  been  sound  asleep,  and  heard 
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nothing  until  the  pounding  on  his  door 
roused  him.  Then  he  had  jumped  out  of 
bed  and,  as  soon  as  He  could  get  his  bearings, 
had  opened  the  door,  utterly  bewildered  as 
to  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
invasion. 

Equally  emphatic  was  his  denial  of  all 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  incriminating 
breastpin  had  come  to  be  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  his  apparel  in  the  bureau  drawer. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  that  this  exceedingly 
damaging  piece  of  evidence  had  not  been 
brought  to  his  attention  till  now.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  coroner  and  his  fellow  officials 
had,  for  some  reason,  thought  best  to  keep 
back  this  culminating  bit  of  evidence.  The 
effect  of  its  presentation  now  was  obvious 
enough.  It  was  nothing  less  than  stunning. 

And  the  climax  was  reached  when  the 
blood-stained  steel  paper-knife  with  the 
horn  handle  was  held  up  before  the  witness. 

WTiether  Burke’s  response — blanched  face, 
staring  eyes,  stammering  speech  —  repre¬ 
sented  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  guilty 
conscience  or  merely  the  amazed  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  an  innocent  man  accused  and  feeling 
himself  utterly  helpless,  only  a  psychologist 
could  have  told.  And  doubtless  a  group  of 
psychologists,  had  such  been  present,  would 
have  been  of  divided  opinion  in  their  es¬ 
timate  of  this  matter,  as  not  infrequently 
happ>ens  in  similar  cases. 

There  was  one  trained  practical  psycholo¬ 
gist  present,  however — namely,  Dr.  Daniel 
Goodrich — who  probably  had  a  rather 
definite  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
witness  was  telling  the  truth;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  pienetrating  mind  indeed  that 
could  have  judged  from  obser\'ation  of  the 
medical  examiner’s  immobile  face  as  to 
what  that  (pinion  might  be. 

There  was  doubtless  very  little  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  status  of  the  case,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  coroner  himself,  at  the  close 
of  Burke’s  testimony. 

As  he  saw  it — and  indeed  as  it  would  have 
seemed  to  most  unprejudiced  auditors — 
evidence  so  damaging  as  to  be  apparently 
unanswerable  had  been  presented  showing 
that  Burke  had  committed  the  murder. 
In  p>oint  of  fact,  no  alternative  hypnithe- 
sis  seemed  available.  The  initialed  mur- 
der-weapxin,  the  closed  door  of  room 
twenty  (for  two  or  three  minutes  after  all 
the  other  doors  were  opan — just  about  time 


enough  to  hide  a  breastpin  and  wash  one’s 
hands) — these  inanimate  witnesses  seemed 
to  cry  out  against  Archibald  Burke  as 
loudly  as  the  victim  herself  had  cried  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  murderous  assault. 

The  fact  that  the  accused  man  denied 
everything,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  ap¬ 
praised  by  any  criminologist  as  having  no 
significance  whatsoever.  A  voice  not  unlike 
Mr.  Burke’s  had  been  heard  in  angry  retort 
in  room  nineteen  at  the  moment  of  the 
murder.  The  words  that  Miss  Wilkinson 
and  others  had  then  heard  would  amply 
serve,  even  if  there  were  no  other  evidence, 
to  drown  out  the  words  of  the  suspect’s 
present  denial. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  accused 
man  had  been  excused — or  ordered — from 
the  witness-chair  and  had  returned  to  his 
place  between  the  officers  of  the  law.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
formality  when  Dr.  Jason  glanced  about  the 
room  and  inquired  casually, 

“Is  there  any  one  else  here  who  can  throw 
any  further  light  on  this  case,  or  who  wishes 
to  testify  in  connection  with  it?” 

To  the  utter  amazement  of  the  coroner 
himself,  and  doubtless  to  the  amazement  of 
nearly  every  one  in  the  room,  a  voice — 
slightly  muffled,  but  clearly  audible — re¬ 
sponded.  The  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
nowhere  in  p>articular — or,  at  least,  from 
no  part  of  the  room  where  any  porson  sat — 
and  the  words  that  were  uttered  were  as 
mysterious  and  startling  as  the  doubtful 
origin  of  the  voice  itself. 

“I  am  not  present  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  are  present,”  the  voice  said;  “but  I  do 
wish  to  testify'.  I  can  throw  much  light  on 
this  case.” 

As  the  voice  became  audible,  the  coroner 
raised  his  head  suddenly,  then  turned  in  his 
chair.  Before  the  words  were  finished,  he 
was  on  his  feet.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  expression  of  his 
face.  But  the  words  that  he  now  gasped 
out  served  to  indicate  the  character  of 
his  reaction  to  the  seemingly  disembodied 
sound. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  who  and  what  and 
where  are  you?”  he  gasp>ed. 

The  district  attorney  was  on  his  feet. 

“If  it  please  the  court,”  he  said,  “I 
would  suggest  that  my  friend  Dr.  Goodrich, 
here” —  indicating  with  a  gesture — “lie  per¬ 
mitted  to  conduct  the  examination  of  this 
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new  witness.  He,  I  think,  is  in  touch  with 
her  in  a  way  that  the  rest  of  us  are  not,  and 
she  will,  I  believe,  respond  to  his  question¬ 
ings  in  a  way  that  will  be  illuminative.” 

THF>  coroner  had  settled  back  into  his 
chair.  He  had  turned  staring  eyes  on 
the  district  attorney,  then  glanced  here  and 
there  about  the  room,  almost  apprehensive 
ly.  Finally  his  eyes  came  back  to  the 
speaker,  and  then  shifted  a  little  till  they 
focused  rather  vacantly  on  Goodrich’s  face. 
The  physician  sat  absolutely  immobile,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  desk  before  him. 

The  coroner  drew  a  deep  breath  or  two 
before  he  answered, 

“Dr.  Goodrich  has  full  authorization  to 
proceed.” 

There  was  tense,  almost  awesome  silence 
in  the  court-room.  Presently,  the  clear, 
even-toned  voice  of  Dr.  Goodrich  broke  it. 
.\pparently  addressing  the  unseen  witness, 
but  without  changing  his  position,  he  said: 

“You  have  told  us  that  you  are  not 
present  in  the  flesh,  as  other  witnesses  are 
present.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  make 
yourself  visible  to  us?” 

The  same  not  unpleasing  but  slightly 
muffled  voice — unmistakably  the  voice  of  a 
woman — that  had  startled  the  auditors  be¬ 
fore  was  again  heard,  seeming,  as  before, 
to  come  from  nowhere  in  particular,  or 
perhaps  from  the  vacant  corner  of  the  room, 
where  the  table  stood  with  its  exhibits  of 
the  wearing-apparel  and  suitcase. 

“I  cannot  make  myself  visible,  but  I  can 
make  my  voice  audible.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  who  you  are  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  gathering  and  why  I  am  summoned; 
just  as  I  am  fully  aware  of  everything  that 
took  place  in  room  nineteen  at  the  inn.” 
.\gain  Dr.  Goodrich  spoke. 

“.■^d  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
tmth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth?” 

“It  is  hardly  likely,”  the  voice  responded, 
“that  I  should  do  otherwise.” 

Goodrich  nodded  his  head  slowly,  as  if 
in  recognition  of  the  import  of  this  declara¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  first  movement  he  had 
made,  and  now'  again  he  was  statuelike  as 
he  intoned, 

“You  know  'what  took  place  in  room 
nineteen  of  the  Chipmunk  Inn?” 

“I  do.” 

“.\  murder  was  committed?”  • 

“Yes.” 


“Will  you  describe  it?” 

“The  victim  was  attacked  as  she  stood 
by  the  bed.  She  was  choked  to  death.” 

“Did  she  struggle  or  cry  out?” 

“No.” 

deep-toned  murmur  of  amazement  and 
dissent  ran  through  the  room.  Dr.  Jason 
rapp)ed  sharply  for  silence. 

“VNTiy  did  she  not  defend  herself?” 

“She  was  taken  by  surprise.” 

“She  had  no  reason,  then,  to  anticipate 
such  treatment  from  her  assailant?” 

“She  had  the  strongest  possible  reason 
for  not  anticip)ating  anything  of  the  sort.” 

“Will  you  describe  the  movements  of  the 
murderer  after  the  attack?” 

“He  went  out  on  the  balcony  and  into 
the  adjoining  room,  number  twenty.  He 
returned  with  a  steel  paper-knife  with  a 
horn  handle,  and  stabbed  hb  victim  w’ith 
it.  He  then  went  again  to  room  twrenty, 
went  into  the  bathroom  and  washed  his 
hands.” 

A  groan  was  heard.  Burke  was  leaning 
forward,  deathly  white.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  But  Goodrich  spoke  again. 

“At  what  time  did  the  murder  occur?” 

“At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o’clock.” 

There  was  a  gasp  that  must  have  come 
simultaneously  from  every  one  in  the  room, 
and  then,  again,  that  incredulous,  dissent¬ 
ing  murmur.  Voices  detached  themselves 
from  the  hum. 

“No!  No!  I  heard  her  singing  after  ten 
o’clock!”  “It  wasn’t  until  after  eleven — 
and  she  did  scream — I  heard  her!”  “So 
did  I.” 

Once  more  Jason  rapped  for  silence.  .\nd 
Goodrich’s  voice,  as  calm,  as  unemotional 
as  ever,  w’ent  on, 

“Did  the  victim  at  any  time  last  night 
sing  or  whistle?” 

“No.” 

“Did  she  scream  and  cry  out,  as  other 
witnesses  have  sworn  thev  heard  her  do?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  telling  the  truth?” 

“No.” 

“Will  you  say  who  committed  this  mur¬ 
der?” 

“I  will.” 

“O  God!” 

wild  shriek  rang  out.  John  Verplank 
had  leaped  to  his  feet.  He  was  clutching 
at  his  throat. 
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“Helen — be  still — I  can’t  stand  it!  I  con¬ 
fess — I  did  it — I  killed  you — I  will  tell 
everything!” 

Brandon  and  Goodrich  were  at  his  side 
in  a  moment,  supporting  him. 

“God!”  he  cri^  again  and  again.  “God! 
It’s  too  much!  I’ll  tell — take  my  state¬ 
ment - ” 

Incoherently,  and  yet  with  a  wealth  of 
detail  that  forbade  all  doubt,  he  poured  out 
the  sordid  story  of  his  crime — long  planned 
and  carefully  worked  out.  He  had  made 
much  of  Burke’s  attentions  to  establish  a 
motive  by  the  man  he  planned  to  incrimi¬ 
nate.  His  own  wealth  was  a  sham.  Great 
as  his  income  had  been,  his  speculative 
losses  had  been  greater  still.  He  had  taken 
and  lost  his  wife’s  money  and  that  of 
clients.  Exposure  had  been  imminent;  his 
wife’s  trip  to  New  York  would  have  brought 
it  about.  Relations  between  them  had  been 
strained;  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
discovery  of  his  defalcation  would  precipi¬ 
tate  a  crisis.  Her  death  would  make  him 
her  sole  heir  under  a  will  made  some  time 
before. 

“But — ”  Jason’s  voice  was  hysterical;  he 
voiced  the  question  that  was  on  ever}’ 
tongue.  “How — her  screams — her  voice, 
singing — after  her  death - ” 

Verplank  stared  at  him,  pitched  forward 
then  in  a  faint. 

The  turbulence  of  the  ensuing  minutes 
may  be  imagined.  But  after  a  little 
time  order  was  restored,  and  the  coroner, 
recalling  his  authority  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  strange  situation,  rapp)ed  on 
the  table  and  demanded  order.  He  was 
sitting  back  in  his  chair  now,  wearing  the 
aspect  of  one  who  is  bewildered,  not  to  say 
distraught.  It  was  w’ith  seeming  effort  that 
he  found  his  tongue  to  say: 

“Dr.  Goodrich,  I  have  no  ntortal  notion 
as  to  how  you  have  done  this  amazing  thing, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  saw'  the  like 
of  it,  and  I  guess  no  one  else  ever  saw  the 
like  of  it.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  how’ 
you  did  it?” 

The  physician  addressed  had  risen  to  his 
feet.  His  face  was  serenely  grave  as  he 
stepped  forward  and  stood  l^ide  the  table 
and  lightly  clasped  the  handle  of  the 
suitcase.  Turning,  so  that  he  faced  the 
coroner  and  at  the  same  time  practically 
the  entire  audience,  he  said  quietly: 


“I  will  very  gladly  explain.  It  is  in  a 
sense  simple,  yet  it  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  developments  of  modern  science. 
The  suitcase  you  see  here  is  really  filled, 
not  with  the  apparel  of  the  dead  woman, 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  with  the  receiv¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  a  wireless  telephone.  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  about  this,  as  wireless 
telephones  go,  except  its  extraordinary  com¬ 
pactness.  The  first  one  of  its  kind  was 
made  by  a  government  official  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Verplank,  himself  an  expert 
amateur  wireless  operator,  had  heard  of  the 
idea  and  duplicated  it,  and  put  it  to  a 
nefarious  use.” 

The  narrator  was  tapping  on  the  side  of 
the  bag  as  he  held  it  forward  for  inspection. 
He  manipulated  the  lock,  opened  the  bag,and 
revealed  the  coiled  wrires,  amplification- 
tubes  and  megaphone-like  trump>et. 

“This  suitcase,”  Goodrich  explained,  “was 
substituted  for,  another  one  that  look^  just 
like  it,  which,  in  reality,  contained  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
plank ’s  apparel.  Doubtless  the  woman  her¬ 
self  suppo^  that  the  case  was  hers,  but  in 
reality,  for  his  own  purposes,  her  husband 
brought  this  one;  and  the  reason  he  brought 
it,  as  you  will  readily  understand  now,  was 
that  he  intended  to  use  it  at  a  later  hour — as 
he  did  use  it — to  transmit  sounds,  including 
the  imitated  voice  of  his  dead  wife  and  his 
own  masked  voice  in  response,  that  would 
furnish  apparent  evidence  that  a  murder 
was  being  done  in  room  nineteen  two  hours 
or  so  after  the  actual  murder  had  l)een 
accomplished.” 

A  momentar}’  pause;  then,  by  way  (rf 
further  explanation: 

“The  name  ‘Archie’  was  used  to  cast 
suspicion  on  Burke.  It  was  a  diabolical 
project.” 

The  coroner  was  scratching  his  head,  and 
his  expression  of  astonishment  had  by  no 
means  altogether  subsided  but  was  in  part  re¬ 
placed  by  a  look  of  growing  comprehension. 

“I  be^n  to  understand,”  he  said  pres¬ 
ently.  “It  was  one  of  the  slickest  tricks,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  diabolical,  that  any 
man  ever  attempted,  and  it  certainly  came 
very  near  to  working.  But  just  one  other 
thing:  Precisely  how  have  you  used  this 
talking  suitcase  here  to-day?  Who  fur¬ 
nished  the  talk  and  plainly  answered  your 
questions?” 

The  physician  was  smiling. 
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‘‘An  assistant  of  mine,  Miss  Mazie  Mar-  and  the  wireless  messages  were  taken  up  by 
shall,  by  name,”  he  answered.  “She  was  the  apparatus  in  this  suitcase,  and  the  voice 
talking  into  a  transmitting  wireless  tele-  came  to  all  your  ears,  with  the  result  you 
phone  in  the  room  of  a  young  friend  have  seen.” 

mine.  Jack  Henly,  who  happened  to  be  Full  comprehension  had  overspread  the 

listening  last  night  and  who  overheard  the  face  of  the  coroner.  A  drawn  sort  of  smile 

sounds  that  the  assassin  made  at  eleven-  lurked  about  his  rotund  features, 

twenty,  and  also  the  singing  and  whbtling  “All  of  which  certainly  beats  the  Dutch,” 

transmitted  from  {Monograph  records  a  he  commented  presently.  “More  than  that, 
little  earlier.  But  for  this  fortunate  eaves-  it  beat  a  whole  bunch  of  Connecticut 
dropping,  perhaps  the  truth  would  never  Yankees,  which  is  even  nearer  the  limit,” 
have  been  Imown.  Young  Henly  sent  word  he  added,  as  he  came  forward  to  shake  the 
to  me  of  what  he  had  heard.  The  boy’s  medical  examiner’s  hand, 
evidence  included  a  test  as  to  the  direction  A  moment  later  the  coroner  seemed  to 
from  which  the  sound  had  come,  and  ser\'ed  recall  that  his  official  work  was  not  quite 
to  locate  the  sending  station.  completed,  for  he  came  back  to  the  table 

“The  case,  from  our  standpoint,  was  and  called  out  to  the  stenographer: 
deared  up  unequivocaUy.  It  remained  only  “We  find  that  Mr.  Archibald  Burke  is 
to  make  a  demonstration  that  would  con-  innocent,  and  he  is  hereby  discharged.  Our 
vince  you” — addressing  the  coroner — “and  official  verdict  is  that  Mrs.  Verplank  met 
perhaps,  so  we  thought,  lead  the  criminal  death  at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  John 
to  confess.  That  was  done  here  to-day  with  Verplank,  who  has  been  taken  into  custody 
the  aid  of  a  very  sensitive  dictagraph,  the  and  will  be  held  for  trial  by  due  process  of 

I  receiving  part  of  which,  as  some  of  you  may  law,”  Another  pause,  then:  “Also  that  the 
have  noticed,  or  as  you  all  may  notice  now,  official  thanks  of  Fairfield  County  are  due 
stood  in  front  (rf  me  on  the  table  as  I  sat  to  Dr.  Daniel  Goodrich  for  clearing  up  the 
talking.  Everything  that  I  said  was  heard  most  ciuious  murder  case  that  ever  got  it- 
over  the  telephone  wire  by  Mazie  Marshall,  self  staged  in  this  neck  of  the  woods — or 
m  Jack  Henly’s  wireless  transmitting-room,  I  guess  any  other.  Thb  inquest  is  adjourned 
half  a  dozen  blocks  away.  She  responded,  sine  die” 

The  next  Dr.  Goodrich  story  will  be  a  novelette  of  thrilling  interest,  “The  Locked  Room.’’ 

I  It  will  appear  in  July  Everybody’s. 

I 

I 

j  Of  This  Age  Weary 

*  By  Miriam  Crittenden  Carman 

[ 

A  LITTLE  space  of  silence — I  would  fain 
Cease  this  dull  tapping  on  the  wintr>’  pane 
Of  Fame’s  cracked,  tipsy  glass, 

j  And  get  me  to  some  place  of  gentle  grass. 

I  WTtere  all  the  sight  and  sound  will  be  the  swift 

I  And  sudden  shadow  of  wings  falling  through  the  sun, 

i  One  after  beating  one. 

I  O  gods!  Of  this  age  weary,  baffled,  I 

s  Would  lift  the  helmet  of  my  heart,  and  lie 

I  Revealed  upon  some  splendid,  sea-clad  shore. 

Dream-deep  in  solitude,  and  hear  once  more 
Pan  pipe  the  gilded  day,  while  breathless,  sweet. 

Shy  nymphic  thoughts  steal  back  that  once  were  mine, 

Through  bayberry  and  pine. 


I 
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The  Acid  Test 

One  Cannot  Pioneer  Without  Meeting  Hard  Knocks 
and  Hard  ^'‘Nuts" — if  We  May  Be  Pardoned  for  Using 
the  Word.  You'll  Learn  This  and  More  by  Beading 
This  Grim  Tragedy  of  the  North 

By  Frank  Richardson  Pierce 

Illustration  by  Colcord  Hcurlin 


SAVE  for  a  few  scattered  lights,  the 
outline  of  the  Aleutian  Isle  would 
have  merged  into  the  black  night 
through  which  she  steamed.  On  the 
bridge,  the  officer  on  watch  shivered  in  his 
heavy  overcoat.  It  was  late  autumn,  and 
already  the  chill  of  winter  held  Alaskan 
waters  in  its  relentless  grip.  There  was  a 
li^t  wmd,  but  it  was  the  breath  of  the 
sunless  Arctic  and  p>enetrated  to  the  very 
nuuTOw.  On  both  sides  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nd  bleak  mountains  shot  skyward.  By 
day,  these  were  beautiful,  green  with  spruce 
and  vegetation,  tipped  with  snow;  by  night, 
dark,  unfriendly — a  menace. 

The  pilot  snaj^)ed  out  an  order  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  gaze  steadily  into  the  night. 
Aft,  the  steering  engine  rattled  in  response 
to  the  wheelman.  Again  came  the  sharp 
order,  followed  by  the  rumble  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  engine.  The  officer  in  the  heavy  over¬ 
coat  peered  into  the  darkness,  then  seemed 
to  shrink  into  his  coat  and  swore  roundly. 
•And  then - 

Without  warning,  the  vessel  crashed — 
at  first  a  shock  that  knocked  the  officers 
from  their  feet  and  sent  the  quartermaster 
against  the  wheel  with  a  sickening  grunt. 
From  below  came  the  shuddering  and 
grinding  of  anguish  as  the  sharp  reef 
tore  through  the  steel  hull.  Higher  and 
hi^er  the  ship  mounted  until  her  crumpled, 
dripping  bows  cleared  the  black  waters. 
For  a  full  ten  seconds  she  paused,  a  trem¬ 
bling  thing  of  steel;  then  from  below  again 


came  the  crash  and  grind  as  steel  plates 
were  ripped  asunder  like  sheets  of  tin. 
Slowly  she  began  sliding  from  the  reef. 
An  inch,  then  two,  thed  a  lunge  of  fully 
three  feet,  only  to  pause,  uncertain. 

“She’s  slipping!”  cried  the  quartemoastei 
in  a  voice  filled  with  horror. 

Cries  of  terror  came  from  many  throats — 
such  cries  as  come  only  from  human  beings 
suddenly  roused  from  slumber  to  face 
death.  Here  and  there,  along  the  rows  of 
cabins,  lights  blinked  on.  On  the  bridge, 
the  captain,  rugged  and  capable  de^te 
his  silver  hair,  had  assum^  command. 
He  was  dressed  in  pajamas,  and  his  right 
hand  gripped  a  heavy  revolver.  He  gave 
orders  in  a  deep  voice  that  was  heard  above 
the  tumult,  and  they  were  obeyed  on  the 
nm.  Grimy  men  tumbled  up  from  the 
engine-  and  fire-rooms  and  silently  hurried 
to  their  stations.  A  white-coated  steward 
was  attempting  to  quiet  a  screaming 
woman,  at  the  same  time  forcing  her  to¬ 
ward  one  of  the  life-boats,  which  were 
already  swinging  outboard.  Other  stew¬ 
ards  and  the  a^-headed  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  calming  those  whom  panic 
had  gripped.  Half-dressed  men  and  wo¬ 
men  n^ed  from  their  staterooms  and 
joined  the  stampede  for  the  boats.  A 
cursing  man,  mad  in  his  fright,  forced  a 
woman  aside  and  leaped  for  a  boat.  An 
officer  dropped  him  in  his  tracks  with  the 
butt  of  an  automatic  pistol. 

Again  came  the  shudder  and  crashing 
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as  something  carried  away  and  the  vessel 
slipped  back  another  yard. 

A  half-clad  man  stood  near  an  amid¬ 
ships  life-boat.  Fright  had  left  him  p)ower- 
less  to  reason  or  to  help  himself.  His 
wildly  staring  eyes  never  left  the  hungry 
w’aters  that  surged  and  eddied  about  the 
hull. 

“It’s  dark  down  there!”  he  screamed  in  a 
voice  of  frenzy.  “It  goes  round  and  round, 
and  sucks  things  down.  It’ll  be  sucking 
poor  struggling  people  down.”  The  shud¬ 
dering  of  the  stricken  vessel  seemed  to 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  man. 
“I  always  was  afraid  of  water,”  he  moaned, 
“and  now  I  know!  Look!  Look!  It’s 
pulling  at  our  ship,  pulling  it  down,  down, 
down!”  This  last  word  came  with  a  weird 
cry.  A  passing  steward  shook  him  roughly, 
but  was  not  heeded.  His  hands  tore  away 
the  shirt  at  his  throat.  “Water  smothers 
and  grips!  It’s  relentless!  Black!  Dark! 
It  is  waiting  for  us,  and  we  are  doomed — 
down  where  it’s  dark,  cold  and  slimy! 
0  God,  help  us!”*  His  fright  had  Idt 
him  a  pitiful,  sobbing  object.  A  passing 
seaman  eyed  him  in  disgust. 

“Shut  up  that  bawling!”  he  growled, 
then  picked  the  man  up  bodily  and  tossed 
him  into  a  boat.  As  if  some  unseen  hand 
had  manipulated  the  switches,  the  lights 
died  out,  and  with  them  the  frantic  call  of 
the  radio  stopped.  Shouts  and  commands 
filled  the  darkness  and  merged  with  the 
groaning  of  the  hull  and  the  creaking  of 
blocks  as  boats  were  lowered.  Oars  rattled, 
then  splashed. 

And  then,  as  suddenly  as  she  had  struck, 
the  ship  lurched  sickeningly  astern.  Once 
more  her  dripping  bows  cleared  the  water. 

“You  in  the  boats  pull  clear!”  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  captain  above  the  uproar. 
Gently,  then  with  increa.sing  sp>eed,  the 
vessel  was  engulfed  in  the  swirling  black¬ 
ness  that  eddied  and  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  then  hissed  in  triumph  long  after 
she  had  disappeared.  A  deep,  sullen  shock 
told  of  exploding  boilers.  A  cry  of  despair 
rent  the  air — then  silence. 

Overloaded  boats  hovered  about  the 
spot,  with  here  and  there  a  rescue  as  Fate 
spared  one  even  as  it  claimed  another. 
Gradually  the  small  boats  drew  together, 
as  if  seeking  protection  in  their  numbers, 
to  wait — wait  for  the  blessed  light  of  dawn 
that  would  herald  another  day. 


The  newspapers  carried  the  story  through¬ 
out  the  country.  They  told  of  the  captain 
who  had  followed  tradition  and  gone  down 
with  his  ship,  of  officers  and  men  still  missing 
and  a  number  of  passengers  unaccounted 
for,  of  unfriendly  mountains,  down  which 
the  early  snows  were  already  creeping,  and 
of  tossing  lifeboats  upon  black  waters. 
Rescue  b^ts,  it  seemed,  had  arrived  upon 
the  scene  shortly  after  daybreak.  The  sur¬ 
vivors,  cold  and  miserable,  many  of  them 
ill  from  exposure,  were  being  rushed  to  the 
nearest  port. 


ZITHER  stories  came  the  following  day— 
tales  of  the  experiences  of  various 
people.  The  man  who  was  sucked  be¬ 
neath  the  water  only  to  be  hurled  upward 
again  and  rescued  related  his  sensations. 
Some  one  told  the  story  of  the  strong 
swimmer  who  was  lost.  Others  described 
the  p>anic,  and  the  coolness  of  the  officers. 
Days  later,  the  same  papers  carried  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  scene.  Then,  too,  came 
many  comments  on  the  disaster.  Why 
should  one  of  the  veteran  pilots  of  those 
waters  pile  his  ship  onto  a  known  reef  on  a 
clear  night?  It  was  a  black  night,  it  is 
true;  yet  he  had  put  his  vessel  through 
those  same  waters  on  blacker  nights,  in 
fog  and  in  snow-storm.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  answered  the  question;  the  captain, 
called  from  his  berth  to  face  wreck  and  dis¬ 
aster,  might  have  explained,  or  the  officer 
who  peered  into  the  darkness,  then  seemed 
to  shrink  into  his  greatcoat,  possibly 
could  have  shed  some  light.  But  they 
had  gone  down.  The  wheelman,  alone 
of  those  on  the^  bridge  when  she  struck, 
was  spared.  He  knew  the  course  given 
him  had  been  correct,  because  he  himself 
had  stood  at  the  wheel  many  a  time  when 
ships  were  plowing  those  waters,  and  knew 
them  almost  as  well  as  did  the  officers. 
He  swore  that  he  kept  her  on  the  exact 
course.  Men  who  knew  him  believed  him. 

For  several  days  the  papers  speculated 
and  quoted;  then,  after  the  manner  of  news¬ 
papers,  they  dropped  the  subject  for  newer 
copy.  Where  water-front  men  gathered, 
it  was  a  topic  of  intense  interest  for  many 
days. 

One  man  alone  gathered  all  available 
data,  interviewed  the  wheelman,  then 
locked  himself  in  his  room  and  for  several 
solid  hours  concentrated  his  mind  on  an 
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jnalysis  of  the  evidence.  His  name  was 
Thome,  and  let  it  be  said  here  and  now 
thit  Thorne  had  proved  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  many  an  evil-doer.  He  was  a 
hifiky  fellow,  with  a  friendly  smile  that 
disarmed  even  the  most  suspicious — his 
way  of  winning;  yet  beneath  the  surface 
he  was  cold  and  calculating.  He  had 
roamed  the  world  seeking  adventures,  and 
finding  them.  He  knew  men  and  had  been 
called  in  to  help  on  many  a  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  involving  them.  Sometimes  his  meth¬ 
ods  were  direct;  at  other  times  he  brought 
unusual  forces  to  bear,  either  mental  or 
physical,  upon  those  he  was  investigating. 
WUchever  method  the  facts  of  the  case 
seemed  to  justify  was  used,  and  results 
!  were  almost  sure  forthcoming. 

SEVERAL  days  after  the  Aleutian  Isle 
had  piled  up  on  the  rocks,  he  dropped 
into  the  main  office  of  the  underwriters, 
who,  of  course,  would  be  required  to  pay 
on  the  basis  of  a  total  wreck.  There  might 
be  some  salvage,  or  it  wras  within  the 
-  bounds  of  possibility  that  she  could  be 

(raised.  But  this  was  hardly  probable,  and 
m  any  event  the  cost  would  be  very  great. 
Thome  sent  in  his  card,  and  Burton 
I  himself  came  out  to  see  him. 
i  “I’m  glad  you  dropped  in,  Thome,”  he 
_  said.  “I  was  about  to  send  for  you.  Don’t 
■  sui^x»se  you’ve  taken  any  great  amount 
j  of  interest  in  the  Aleutian  Isle  wreck  other 
I  than  as  a  matter  of  news?” 

“Don’t  bet  any  money  on  that,”  replied 
Thome,  “unless  you  want  to  lose.  I’ve 
been  quiet  so  long  that  I  was  getting  a 
bit  rusty,  and  j'ou  know  that’ll  never  do. 
Then  this  wreck  came  along,  and  I  read  it 
as  news.  As  news,  it  is  no  longer  a  drawing 
card,  but  I’m  still  interested.” 

“What  is  your  theory?” 

“Haven’t  any;  but  I’m  convinced  some¬ 
thing  was  wTong.  I’ve  talked  to  the 
quartermaster  on  watch  when  she  struck. 
The  oflhcers  were  right — no  lack  of  due  care 
or  anything  like  that.  It  was  a  clear  night; 
yet  ^e  struck.  That  looks  queer  to  me, 
Burton.” 

“And  to  me,  too.” 

“Good!  Are  you  people  considering  an 
investigation  ap>art  from  the  usual  one  the 
government  will  make?” 

“In  a  way,  yes;  and  that  is  why  I  am 
glad  you  called.  If  you  can  prove  the  ves- 
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sel  was  deliberately  wrecked — and,  mind 
you,  I  am  not  sajdng  she  was — it’ll  be 
worth  a  lot  of  money  to  you,”  said  Burton. 

“I’m  not  so  much  interested  in  the  money 
as  I  am  in  solving  what  seems  to  me  a 
mystery;  so,  if  you’ll  grant  me  the  authori¬ 
ty,  I’ll  proceed.  But,  first,  I  want  every 
bit  of  fact  and  such  suspicions  or  conclu¬ 
sions  as  you  may  hav^e  formed.  Anything 
you  will  tell  me,  of  course,  is  in  confidence.” 

“Well,  as  you  doubtless  know,  good  ships 
may  be  had  at  the  present  time  at  mighty 
low  figures.  During  the  war  any  old  tub 
was  worth  money,  but  now  you  can  find 
fine  vessels  tied  up  in  most  any  port. 
Later  on,  when  we  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  many  of  these  will  be 
put  into  service. 

“The  Aleutian  Isle  was  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Pennock  Navigation  Company. 
Between  the  comp)etition  put  up  by  the 
Canadian  and  American  vessels  on  the 
Alaskan  routes,  Pennock  had  had  to  step 
lively  to  hold  his  own.  The  Aleutian  Isle, 
though  large,  was  a  bit  slow  and  lacked 
many  of  the  more  modem  steamships’ 
conveniences.  To  offset  this,  Pennock 
played  up  his  superior  table-service.  The 
meals  served  on  the  vessel  were  the  best 
that  ships  on  that  run  have  ever  known. 

“Recently  he  was  offered  a  fine  vessel, 
now  on  the  east  coast,  at  a  very  attractive 
figure.  She  was  ideal  for  the  run,  fast  and 
modem.  Money  is  a  bit  tight  and  he 
couldn’t  swing  the  deal,  and  with  vessels 
of  all  kinds  tied  up  in  port  for  lack  of 
cargo,  he  stood  a  poor  chance  of  getting  rid 
of  the  old  Aleutian  Isle. 

“We  are  hard-headed  business  men, 
Thome,  and  we  make  it  our  business  to 
know  the  sort  of  men  in  service  aboard 
the  vessels  we  underwrite.  The  crew  of 
the  Aleutian  Isle  was  above  reproach  from 
the  master  down.  That  clears  them;  yet 
there  was  something  wrong.  Pennock  may 
be,  and  probably  is.  honest;  yet,  Thome, 
the  man  is  as  hard  as  nails,  is  absolutely 
ruthless  in  his  dealings  and  doesn’t  know 
the  meaning  of  mercy.  Personally  I  would 
put  nothing  beyond  a  man  of  that  type 
if  he  wished  to  accomplish  a  certain  end. 
For  the  past  two  months  he  has  been  in 
Alaska.  Nothing  wTong  about  that.  He 
was  aboard  the  Aleutian  Isle  shortly  be¬ 
fore  she  sailed,  and  again  there  is  nothing 
wrong  about  that  Also,  he  wired  the 
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east-coast  people  for  an  option  three  days 
after  the  Aleutian  Isle  crashed.  You’ll 
say  that  this  was  a  natural  enough  act 
on  the  jiart  of  a  man  who  had  just  lost  a 
vessel  and  wished  to  retain  a  business  he 
had  develop)ed;  but — ”  Burton  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“Thanks,”  said  Thorne  shortly.  “Now, 
I  understand  that  you  are  sending  a  diver 
to  the  wreck  to  recover  the  mail  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  safe,  if  possible.  Td  appre¬ 
ciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  authorize 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  party  as  the 
underwriters’  representative.  Pennock  is 
still  up  north,  and  I  want  to  size  him  up 
before  he  leaves.  If  the  man  is  guilty,  he 
is  more  likely  to  indicate  it  while  near  the 
scene  of  his  crime  than  w'hen  he  is  some 
distance  removed.” 

“Ordinarily,”  answered  Burton,  “yes; 
but  not  Pennock.  His  cast-iron  nerve 
will  carry  him  anwhere.  You  don’t 
know  the  man.” 

“I  hope  to,”  said  Thome  grimly.  “Do  I 
go  north  as  your  representative,  or  don’t  I?” 

“You  do,  Thome.  I’ll  give  the  necessary 
orders  before  you  can  leave  the  building. 
Drop  in  again  before  you  go.” 

PENNOCK  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
passage  south  by  a  rival  line  when 
news  reached  him  that  a  diving  party  was 
on  the  way  north.  He  decided  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  and  canceled  his 
reservation.  >> 

The  party  was  in  charge  of  a  rugged  fel¬ 
low,  plainly  a  seafaring  man,  named 
Thome,  who  was  ver>'  busy  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  his  arrival  at  the  little  Alaskan 
town.  There  was  a  scow  to  be  chartered 
for  the  installation  of  their  diving-gear 
as  well  as  arrangements  to  be  made  for  a 
tug  to  care  for  them  while  working  upon 
the  wreck;  and  though  Thome  apparently 
took  no  nolic^of  Pennock  round  the  hotel, 
nevertheless  he  was  constantly  studying  the 
man’s  character. 

Pennock  finally  struck  up  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Thorne,  but  not  until  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  fully  sized  the  man  up. 
“Topical  water-front  handy  man,”  was 
the  verdict;  “good  at  working  about  ships 
whether  they  are  on  the  ways,  in  the  water 
or  underneath.  Perhaps  I  can  use  him.” 

There  was  little  about  Thorne  to  suggest 
the  astute  detective.  His  eyes  were  keen, 


yet,  in  his  present  r61e,  their  expression 
was  mild.  He  was  anything  but  cool  and 
reserved,  Pennock  decided,  after  mtroduc- 
ing  himself  and  listening  to  the  man  talk. 
Thome  talked  too  much — this  was  Pen- 
nock’s  conclusion — yet  he  did  a  little 
talking  himself. 

“The  Aleutian  Isle  piling  up  when  she 
did  hit  me  pretty  hard,”  he  said  one  ev^ 
ning.  “Competition  is  very  keen,  you 
know,  and  I  wasn’t  prepared  for  anything 
of  the  sort.  We’re  dickering  for  a  vessel 
on  the  east  coast,  but  it  will  be  some  little 
time  before  she  can  be  brought  round. 
I  decided  to  hang  around  up  here  a  while 
and  hold  on  to  the  business  we’ve  enjoyed 
in  the  past.  Rivals  don’t  hesitate  to  knife 
a  fellow  in  this  game,  you  know.” 

“So  I’ve  heard,”  commented  Thome; 
“but  then,  Mr.  Pennock,  if  you  can  get  a 
newer,  faster  vessel  to  replace  the  Aleutian 
Isle,  you’ll  really  be  better  off  than  you 
were  before.  She  was  a  bit  old,  sir,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so.”  Thome 
serenely  puffed  at  his  pipe,  conscious  that 
Pennock  had  eyed  him  a  bit  sharply. 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  in  just  that  light,” 
replied  Pennock,  and  then  a  note  of  sorrow 
crept  into  his  voice.  “The  Aleutian  Isle 
meant  more  to  me  than  just  a  money¬ 
making  vessel.  I  had  a  deep  affection  for 
the  old  craft.” 

“But,  Mr.  Pennock,  you  must  look  at 
this  in  the  right  way.  She  was  a  noble 
craft,  and  she  met  a  noble  end  and  went 
to  the  bottom  with  colors  flying,  so  to  speak, 
sir.  She  might  have  ended  her  days  in  the 
bone-yard,  which,  to  a  boat,  is  like  the  poor- 
house  to  a  human,  sir — if  you  get  what  I 
mean.” 

“Yes;  I  understand  you  perfectly,  Mr. 
Thome,”  he  said  feelingly,  while  inwardly 
he  said,  “Sentimental  fool!”  In  the  school 
of  business  ethics  attended  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nock,  sentiment  had  played  small  part. 
Its  code  was  as  unrelenting  and  cold  as 
Pennock  himself.  The  man  was  a  worthy 
alumnus.  Of  course  Pennock  had  never 
murdered  a  man  with  his  own  hands;  yet 
there  had  been  men  who  had  taken  their 
lives  because  Pennock  had  ruined  them  in 
business.  “Weak  fools  that  the  world  is 
better  off  without,”  was  his  comment. 

In^the  days  that  followed,  Pennock  went 
out  of  his  way  to  cultivate  Thome’s  confi¬ 
dence  and  was  gratified  to  note  satisfactory 
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faults.  The  detective  formed  the  habit  of 
datting  about  the  happenings  of  the  day, 
during  which  he  would  talk  with  the  manner 
i  one  who  knew  he  was  being  favored  and 
flittered  by  his  auditor’s  deep  interest. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Thome  dropped  a 
little  note  to  Burton. 

Have  become  very  chummy  with  our  man. 
Cool  cuss,  who  reganls  me  in  the  light  of  a  boob, 
whiA  possibly  I  am,  because,  frankly,  I  haven’t 
fdund  even  a  loose  thread  to  follow  up,  let  alone  a 
hopeful  clue.  Yet  an  undefined  somethi^  about 
him  convinces  me  our  original  theory  is  sound. 
Perhaps  as  our  pretty  little  friendship  progresses 
soneming  will  develop.  Never  met  a  cooler  cuss 
is  my  life.  They’re  hard  to  crack,  but  you  can 
crack  ’em  if  you  hit  ’em  hard  enough.  Man  goes 
down  to  wreck  to-morrow.  We’ve  been  held  up 
by  rotten  weather  so  far. 

They  were  hampered  by  other  things 
than  the  weather.  A  strong  tide  frequently 
made  operations  impossible,  even  with  the 
modem  equipment  they  were  using.  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  diver,  could  not  remain  down  very 
long  at  a  stretch,  and  Smart,  the  man  who 
attended  him,  was  in  no  condition  for  sub¬ 
surface  work  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  life 
or  death.  He  had  retired  from  diving  a 
year  before.  As  for  Thome,  he  was  more 
interested  in  possible  discoveries  by  Ben¬ 
nett  or  an  unusual  movement  on  the  f>art 
of  Pennock  than  in  actual  diving,  though 
he  had  descended  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past.  Pennock ’s  statement  that  he  was  re¬ 
maining  north  for  business  reasons  seemed 
to  have  foundation,  for  he  was  busy  with 
his  own  affairs,  and  not  only  succeeded  in 
holding  his  old  shippers  in  line  but  con¬ 
trived  to  add  several  new  firms  to  his  list. 

TF  BOTH  sides  were  playing  a  game, 
Thome  had  the  advantage  in  that  Pen¬ 
nock  did  not  suspect  his  opponent.  This 
advantage  showed  itself  one  day  when 
Pennock  inquired  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  salvage  the  v’essel’s  compass.  “I  would 
like  it  for  a  souvenir,”  he  added.  Thome, 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  slight- 
clue,  hesitated  some  time  before  reply¬ 
ing,  but  not,  as  Pennock  thought,  because 
he  was  considering  whether  it  would  be 
physically  posible  to  salvage  the  instru¬ 
ment.  He  knew  that  it  could  be  done. 

“No,”  he  finally  replied;  “I  don’t  think 
we  can  get  it.  The  peculiar  'formation 
of  the  reef,  in  addition  to  an  unusually 
strong  tide,  makes  it  impractical,  if  not 
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impwssible,  fo  enter  certain  parts  of  the 
vessel.” 

He  noted  the  expression  that  passed  over 
Pennock’s  face,  but  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  one  of  relief  or  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“However,”  he  went  on,  “I’ll  direct 
Bennett  to  have  a  try  at  the  wheel-house 
again,  though  he  attempted  to  reach  it  the 
last  time  he  was  down — thought  he  might 
find  something  of  interest,  you  know. 
There’s  been  so  much  said  about  the 
Aleutian  Isle  being  deliberately  wrecked 
that  the  ship’s  log  might  make  interesting 
reading.” 

“Never  mind,  Thome;  let  it  go,”  replied 
Pennock  carelessly.  “We  know  there’s 
nothing  to  these  rumors,  and  naturally 
I  wouldn’t  risk  a  div'er’s  safety  to  satisfy 
a  mere  whim.” 

Thome’s  face  was  still  that  of  a  genial 
water-front  man  discussing  an  interesting 
topic  with  an  admitted  superior,  but  in¬ 
wardly  he  was  glowing  with  triumph.  Pen¬ 
nock’s  reply  had  been  carelessly  made,  yet 
the  other  man  now  knew  that  the  puzzling 
expression  he  had  just  noted  was  one  of 
relief.  There  was  something  about  or  in 
that  wheel-house  that  Pennock  did  not 
want  investigated,  and  Thome’s  guess  was 
that  it  was  the  ship’s  log. 

“I’ll  leave  it  to  Bennett,”  replied  Thome. 
“If  he  wants  to  take  the  risk,  there’s  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn’t  have  the  compass, 
sir.”  There  was  a  w'orld  of  respiect  in 
that  “sir”  when  Thome  saw  fit  to  use  it. 

“Very  well,”  answered  Pennock,  who 
believed  he  was  proceeding  with  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  his  questioning.  But  Thome  ab¬ 
ruptly  changed  the  subject. 

Yet,  two  days  later,  when  bad  weather 
sent  the  crew  back  to  town  with  the  sodden 
log-book,  there  wtis  nothing  about  the 
entries  to  rouse  suspicion.  Pennock  ex¬ 
amined  it  while  Thome’s  keen  eyes  ob¬ 
served  him  from  a  distance,  but  his  manner 
betrayed  nothing  to  the  detective,  who  said 
to  himself:  “I’m  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
I  was  sure  he  w'as  involved  in  this,  but  by 
every  sign  he’s  not — or  he’s  a  mighty  good 
actor.” 

That  night  Pennock  informed  Thome  he 
was  leaving  for  Seattle  on  the  next  boat. 

“My  people  cabled  me  they’ve  secured 
the  vessel  we  were  dickering  for,”  he  said; 
“and  if  you’ll  see  to  it  that  we  are  notified 
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if  anything  unusual  develops  lip  here,  I’ll 
clear  out.  And,  Thorne,  I’ve  enjoyed  our 
evenings  together  mightily.  You’ve  had 
some  great  exp)eriences  as  a  diver — they 
sound  Uke  fiction.”  He  extended  his  hand 
and  a  moment  later  climbed  the  stairs  to 
his 'room,  leaving  Thorne  feeling  rather 
helpless. 

The  latter  also  retired  soon  thereafter 
to  resume  work  on  his  problem.  “De¬ 
cided  to  clear  out  just  as  soon  as  he  saw 
there  was  nothing  phony  in  the  log-book, 
eh?”  he  thought.  “Nothing  to  worry 
about  now — got  a  new  boat,  and  the  future 
looks  bright.  And  yet - ” 

At  twelve  o’clock  that  night,  when  he 
crawled  into  bed,  he  concluded  his  evening’s 
work  and  thought  with  “And  yet - ” 

TJ  ENNETT  was  below.  The  water  about 
the  scow  was  quiet.  The  masts  of 
the  wreck  protruded  above  the  surface  for 
several  feet,  and  from  their  angle  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  reef-tom  hulk  rested 
on  an  even  keel.  Not  a  vessel  or  human 
habitation  was  in  sight.  The  snow  on  the 
surroimding  mountains  was  lower  than 
upon  the  night  when  the  Aleutian  Isle 
crashed.  Over  all  brooded  a  silence  un¬ 
broken  save  for  an  occasional  command 
aboard  tender  or  scow  and  the  rush  of  a 
distant  waterfall  that  seemed  to  be  forever 
playing  a  funeral  hNTnn  for  those  who  slept 
beneath  the  sea. 

'I'horne  had  the  telephone  head-gear 
strapp>ed  in  place.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  far  below  the  surface,  was  Bennett. 
He  had  not  spoken  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  his  voice  came  distinctly  over  the  wire. 

“Good  God!”  he  exclaimed.  There  was 
a  moment’s  pause,  then,  “I’m  coming  up.” 

Not  until  his  diving-gear  was  com¬ 
pletely  removed  did  he  speak;  then,  with  a 
foolish  grin,  followed  by  several  deep 
breaths  of  the  cold,  bracing  air,  as  if  glad  to 
once  more  be  above  water,  he  shuddered 
slightly. 

“Came  near  losing  my  nerve,”  he  said, 
“for  the  first  time  since  I’ve  been  diving, 
but  it  came  so  quick!”  Again  came  the 
shudder.  “It  took  me  right  olf  my  feet, 
so  to  speak.  Brrrrh!  Seen  some  mighty 
ghastly  sights  in  my  time — bound  to  in  the 
diving-game,  but - ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  demand¬ 
ed  Thorne  almost  impatiently. 


“I  don’t  know;  but  may  be  it  was  a  dream 
after  all.  I’ll  go  down  again.  Gimme  a 
drink  of^that  whisky.”  He  gulped  down  a 
glass  of  rare  old  contraband  that  had  found 
its  way  over  from  Prince  Rupert  and 
seemed  to  feel  better.  “No,  Mr.  Thome- 
I  won’t  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  it  was  the 
queerest  experience  of  my  diving.  Now 
it  seems  foolish,  so  much  that,  if  I  told  you, 
you’d  give  me  the  laugh,  but  down  there—” 
Again  he  shuddered,  despite  an  attempt  to 
control  himself.  “I  guess,”  he  said,  “I’ll 
call  it  a  day.” 

“You  were  working  in  the  social  hall  of 
the  ship,  were  you  not?”  demanded  Thome 
abruptly. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Bennett. 

“I’m  going  down,”  said  Thome,  after  a 
moment’s  thought. 

When  Thorne  had  been  lowered  down 
and  had  worked  his  way  to  the  deck,  he 
heard  Bennett’s  voice  coming  over  the 
telephone: 

“I  shut  the  social-hall  door  after  me,  sir, 
and  because  I  was  scared  and  in  a  hurry 
I  may  have  jammed  it.  You  may  have 
some  trouble,  sir.” 

Thorne  opened  it  sufficiently  to  permit 
his  squeezing  through,  and  then  it  refused 
to  slide  back  another  inch.  With  the  slow 
movement  which  is  necessarily  that  of  a 
diver,  he  entered  the  compartment  that 
not  many  weeks  before  had  reechoed  to  the 
happy  voices  of  men  and  women.  His 
weighted  feet  paused  a  moment  on  the  sod¬ 
den  carpet  upon  which  little  children  had 
once  romped,  while  the  rays  from  his  pow¬ 
erful  electric  lamp  slowly  swept  the  interior. 
As  he  stood  there,  a  strange  feeling  gripped 
him.  He  tried  to  shake  it  off;  then  came  the 
voice  of  Bennett  from  the  living  world 
above: 

“Did  you  make  it,  Mr.  Thome?” 

“I  managed  to  squirm  through,”  he  r^ 
plied.  He  was  about  to  add  something 
more  when  his  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in 
his  veins.  Thorne  had  been  an  adventurer, 
had  faced  death  in  many  ways  and  in  many 
lands.  He  had  never  known  fear,  but - 

Something  had  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder! 

As  he  stood,  uncertain,  that  something 
made  itself  felt  about  his  neck,  as  if  two 
arms  were  slipping  over  his  shoulders  from 
behind.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  gentle, 
as  if  some  friendly  diver  had  stepped  up 
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to  attract  his  attention.  The  touch  was 
almost  human,  and  yet  in  this  watery 
sepulcher  no  living  thing  existed.  With  a 
startled  cry  that  Bennett  distinctly  heard, 
Thome  turned  about  and  in  the  white  shaft 
of  light  stared  into  the  salt-incrusted  face 
of  what  had  once  been  a  human  being. 
His  involuntary  step  away  as  he  had 
turned  had  placed  him  beyond  it.  Now  it 
floated  slowly  after  him,  the  body  at  a 
forty-five  degree  angle,  the  arms  out¬ 
stretched,  and  it  was  these  arms  that  had 
touched  him  so  gently  but  with  sufl5cient 
force  to  be  notic^  even  through  his  heavy 
suit.  Again  he  stepped  away  and  with 
fascinated  eyes  watted  it  follow.  It  was 
impossible  to  rim  with  water  pressing  in  at 
all  sides  and  hampered  by  the  diving-gear, 
yet  Thorne  attempted  to  cross  the  hall 
and  escape.  As  if  directed  by  the  guiding 
hand  of  some  supernatural  power,  the  body 
slowly  pursued  him,  and  it  was  only  the 
man’s  iron  nerve  that  kept  hun  from 
going  to  pieces.  He  was  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  desire  to  scream,  and  as  the 
outstretched  hands  and  the  distorted  fea¬ 
tures  once  more  came  into  the  rays,  he 
fought  his  way  through  the  smothering, 
oppressive  waters  to  the  door.  He  cursed 
aloud  as  he  squirmed  through;  then,  with 
an  effort,  he  controlled  his  voice. 

“I’m  coming  up,”  he  said  calmly,  but  he 
did  not  deceive  Bennett. 

O’  IS  eyes  swept  the  landscape  the  instant 
^  ^  the  helmet  was  removed.  All  about 
and  overhead  frowned  the  same  unfriendly 
mountains  and  leaden  sky;  the  same  sullen 
waters  lapped  at  the  planks  of  the  scow. 
But  all  this  meant  life,  and  was  the  most 
welcome  sight  he  had  ever  seen. 

“That’s  the  acid  test  for  any  man’s 
nerve,”  said  Bennett  solemnly. 

“For  a  moment  I  thought  I  was  going 
mad,”  said  Thome  frankly.  “Down  there 
all  is  death,  yet  it  is  like  life.  I  wanted 
to  scream  and  run — anything  to  get  away 
from  it  all.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  fully  realized  what  terror  was.” 

“If  a  man  hasn’t  been  pretty  square  in 
this  world,  a  thing  like  that  would  drive 
him  mad,”  said  Bennett.  “I  thought  I 
never  would  reach  that  door,  and  every¬ 
thing  I  ever  did  flashed  through  my  mind.” 

“Yes,”  said  Thome  slowly,  as  if  to  him¬ 
self;  “it  is  the  acid  test.  A  man  couldn’t  go 
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through  a  thing  of  that  sort  and  not  lose  his 
grip  if  he’s  been  a  bad  lot — even  an  iron  man 
like  Pennock.  It’s  a  terrible  ordeal  for  an 
innocent  man  to  go  through;  yet  if  a  man 
like  Penncok  had  nothing  on  his  mind,  he 
could  go  through  it  without  any  bad  effects, 
because  he  has  iron  nerve.  But  if  Pen¬ 
nock  had  anything  to  do  with  the  wrecking 
of  the  Aleutian  Isle,  his  nerve  won’t  do  him 
much  good  down  there.  I’m  going  to  take 
a  chance  and  give  him  the  acid  test.  I’ve 
got  just  enough  time  to  head  him  off  before 
he  sails  for  Seattle.  If  he  thinks  there’s 
evidence  here  he  can  cover  up,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  he’s  guilty,  he’ll  come  a-run- 
ning  if  it’s  put  up  to  him  right.  That’s 
what  we’ve  got  to  do.” 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  explain,”  said 
Bennett,  as  the  tender  headed  for  town 
late  that  afternoon,  “but  who  in  thunder 
is  going  to  think  of  an  explanation  under 
such  conditions?  A  man’s  only  desire 
is  to  get  back  to  the  land  of  the  living  once 
more.” 

“That  is  the  way  it  affected  me,”  re¬ 
turned  Thorne.  “I  suppose  your  explana¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  mine.  The  social  hall  is 
closed  in  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  currents  in  the  compartment. 
When  we  enter  and  move  about,  our 
bodies  create  a  suction  behind,  forming  a 
current  into  which  any  floating  object  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  drawn.  Natu¬ 
rally,  as  we  move  ahead,  the  objects  follow.” 

“That’s  about  it,  sir,  and  I  have  had 
similar  experiences  when  working  on  wrecks, 
but  none  just  exactly  like  this,”  replied  the 
diver,  “and  is  it  your  theory,  Mr.  Thome, 
that  if  we  can  induce  Pennock  to  go  below 
and  he  is  guilty  in  some  way,  the  experi¬ 
ence  will  break  down  his  nerve?” 

“Exactly,”  said  Thorne.  “His  attitude 
has  convinced  me  that  for  a  while  he  feared 
your  work  on  the  wreck  would  result  in 
disclosures  of  some  sort.  Suddenly  these 
fears  vanished,  and  he  no  longer  asked 
guarded  questions  about  what  was  taking 
place.  With  his  magnificent  nerve  he 
could  withstand  any  sort  of  investigation 
or  cross-examination,  but  with  his  nerv’e 
suddenly  gone,  he  is  likely  to  crack  under 
the  strain.  A  man  with  less  nerve  than  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  near  the  wreck. 
He  would  be  afraid  to  trust  himself.  Pen¬ 
nock  is  a  cold-blooded  man,  and  he  takes 
pride  in  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  he 
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is  innocent,  he  will  doubtless  refuse  to 
come  down  here — and  why  shouldn’t  he? 
But  if  he  is  guilty,  he’ll  come  without 
question.  Not  because  we  want  him  to, 
but  so  that  he  can  be  in  a  position  to  take 
effective  measures  against  anything  or 
anybody  that  to  him  may  seem  dangerous.” 

“You’re  a  bit  cold-blooded  yourself 
when  it  comes  to  doping  out  character,” 
said  Bennett,  with  admirati(Mi.  “You 
know,  I  believe  you’ve  hit  on  the  right  idea. 
You  don’t  happen  to  be  the  same  Thome 
who  solved  several  of  those  propaganda 
mysteries  during  the  war?” 

“Twenty-four  hours  ago,”  said  Thome, 
with  a  laugh,  “you  couldn’t  have  induced 
me  to  admit  that  I  am  other  than  I  pretend 
to  be,  but  since  I  have  been  compelled  to 
take  you  into  my  confidence  and  I  have 
satisfied  myself  I  can  rely  upon  you,  I’ll 
admit  I  did  do  a  little  investigating  during 
the  war.” 

Bennett  was  visibly  impressed. 

“You  don’t  look  like  I  exjjected  you 
would,”  he  announced,  after  a  moment’s 
study.  “Now,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Anything,”  replied  Thorne,  with  a 
smile,  “but  act.  Be  your  natural  self  and 
you’ll  get  by.  Talk  when  you  think  you 
should  to  appear  natural,  but  if  I  should 
interrupt  you,  just  forget  what  you  were 
about  to  say.  I  shall  not  interrupt  you 
unless  you  are  sajdng  something  you 
shouldn’t.” 

“I  get  the  idea,”  said  Bennett. 

'  I  *HEIR  arrival  at  the  hotel  during  calm 
weather  surprised  Pennock,  who  al¬ 
ready  had  sent  his  bags  to  the  lobby. 

“Just  a  moment,  sir,”  said  Thome, 
touching  his  cap,  “but  we  would  like  a 
word  with  you  in  private.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Pennock,  with  just 
a  shade  of  surprise.  “You  have  informa¬ 
tion  of  imp)ortance?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,”  laughed  Thome,  and 
it  was  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  hesitated 
to  annoy  a  superior  with  a  trivial  subject, 
yet  felt  that  he  should. 

Pennock  led  the  way  to  his  room. 

“Proceed,”  he  said  briskly. 

“Bennett,  here,”  began  Thome,  who 
knew  the  whole  success  of  his  plan  depended 
upon  the  plausibility  of  his  story,  “was 
down  this  morning,  sir,  and  forced  his  way 
into  the  social  hall.  You’ll  remember  the 


purser’s  office  window  opened  onto  the 
social  hall,  and  beside  this  window  was  a 
blackboard.  The  door  of  the  office  which 
opened  out  on  deck  had  been  jammed. 
Now,  sir,  with  the  picture  in  mind,  you’ll 
readily  understand  what  Bennett  found.” 

“Well,-  sir,”  said  Bennett,  “I  found  a 
body  half-way  through  this  office  window, 
just  as  if  the  poor  devil  had  tried  to  rush 
through  the  door  when  the  ship  crashed 
and,  finding  it  jammed,  had  tried  to  crawl 
through  the  window  and  got  stuck.  I 
removed  the  body  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  words 
had  been  scratched  on  the  blackboard. 
They’d  been  scratched  with  the  sharp  point 
of  a  knife-blade,  and,  as  it  was  done  in  a 
hurry,  I  couldn’t  read  most  of  it,  but  it 
was  plain  it  meant  something.  In  the  pur¬ 
ser’s  hand  I  found  an  open  pocket-knife.” 

“Here’s  the  knife,  sir,”  said  Thorne,  as 
he  tossed  it  on  the  table.  It  had  been 
found  on  one  of  the  bodies  removed  frcMn 
the  wreck  several  days  before. 

Pennock  regarded  it  with  fascination, 
then  managed  to  remove  his  eyes  long 
enough  to  glance  keenly  at  the  others. 
Thome  was  now  turning  a  blue  cap  round 
and  round  in  his  hand.  Bennett’s  hands 
were  folded  and  rested  upwn  the  table. 

“There’s  been  so  much  talk  about  the 
Aleutian  Isle  being  wrecked  and  all  that,” 
Bennett  went  on,  “that  I  thought  the 
words  might  be  important;  so  I  told  Mr. 
Thorne.  He  went  down  then.” 

“I  went  down,  sir,”  Thome  began,  “and 
made  my  way  into  the  social  hall  without 
difficulty.  I  found  the  blackboard  just  as 
Bennett  said  I  would,  and  tried  to  make 
out  the  words.  I’m  sure  whoever  wrote 
them  was  trying  to  give  information  on 
what  caused  the  wTeck.  I  couldn’t  make 
out  much,  but  if  we  could  remove  the  board 
and  bring  it  up,  it  would  probably  explain 
a  whole  lot.  We  don’t  want  to  take  any 
such  authority  on  ourselves,  and,  as  long  as 
you  are  here,  we  thought  we’d  call  in  a 
responsible  party  for  service.  Either  we 
can  bring  the  b^rd  up,  though  that  will 
take  a  lot  of  time  and  work,  or  you  can  go 
down.  Have  you  ever  put  on  a  diver’s 
outfit?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Pennock;  “several  times. 
You  men  did  the  right  thing  in  coming  to 
me.  .\11  the  bodies  have  been  removed, 
I  suppose?” 
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“There  may  be  some  in  the  staterooms,’ 
replied  Bennett,  who  wanted  to  glance 
knowingly  at  Thorne  but  repressed  the 
desire.  “That  I  don’t  know;  but  this  is 
the  social  hall,  sir.” 

“I  understand.” 

“We’ll  be  leaving  for  the  wreck  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,  sir,”  said  Thorne,  as  the  tw'o 
prepared  to  leave.  “Will  that  be  con¬ 
venient  for  you?” 

“Quite,”  replied  Pennock.  Long  after 
they  had  gone,  he  stared  blankly  at  the  op¬ 
posite  wall,  then,  with  a  sudden  shift  of 
the  shoulders,  as  if  throwing  off  a  great 
weight,  he  laughed  a  bit  nervously  and 
turned  in.  His  nervousness  of  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  reflections  would  have  suggested  a 
guilty  conscience  had  Thorne  been  present 
to  note  the  man’s  manner,  but  when  he 
turned  in,  he  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  the 
righteous. 

I\  DULL,  gloomy  day  greeted  them  the 
following  morning.  It  was  cold,  too, 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  stormy 
before  night. 

Thorne  searched  Pennock  for  signs  of 
:  a  sleepless  night,  but  was  disappointed. 

'  The  man  was  fresh  and  feeling  fit  apparent¬ 
ly.  Upon  arrival  at  the  wreck,  he  viewed 
the  tips  of  the  Aleutian  Isle’s  masts  with 
interest,  then  announced  he  was  ready  to 
j  go  below  at  their  convenience. 

“Very  well,  sir,”  replied  Thorne;  “you 
may  as  well  get  into  the  togs.  You  know 
the  design  of  the  social  hall,  and  for  that 
I  reason  it’ll  be  easy  for  you  to  find  your  way 
f  about.  You’ll  enter  from  the  starboard 

^  side  and  work  your  way  to  pxjrt.  The 

light  will  show  you  what’s  immediately 
)  ahead,  sir.  I’ll  be  on  the  other  end  of  the 

I  ’phone.  Bennett  will  be  ready  to  descend 
in  case  you  need  assistance.” 

“I’ll  get  along,”  said  Pennock,  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

I  Not  until  they  were  about  to  slip  the  hel- 
■  met  mto  position  did  he  show  signs  of  ner- 
I  vousness,  and  then  he  quickly  controlled 
himself. 

I  “I’m  on  deck,”  he  reported  sometime 
later,  “and  I  think  the  door  is  just  ahead. 
Yes;  there  it  is.” 

I  Thome,  who  was  now  taking  care  of  two 
[  sets  of  ’phones,  replied,  then  turned  to  the 
mouthpiece  that  led  to  Bennett,  who  was 
also  below,  having  followed  Pennock  down. 
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“.All  ready,  Bennett? 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Good!  The  instant  he’s  inside,  work 
that  door  shut,  then  stand  by  for  orders. 

In  the  next  few  moments  Thome  was 
almost  rigid  with  tenseness  of  expectancy. 
Having  been  down  himself,  he  could  vis¬ 
ualize  Pennock’s  movements — the  timidity 
of  the  inexperienced  man  as  he  carefully 
considered  each  movement  before  making 
it.  He  could  almost  see  the  white  shaft  of 
light  searching  about  the  compartment,  yet 
always  returning  to  the  black  bulletin-bo^d 
that  lay  almost  the  ship’s  breadth  away. 

Pennock  kept  up  a  continual  chatter 
about  the  progress  he  was  making. 

“I’m  about  half-way  across,”  he  said; 
then  there  was  a  pause  followed  by  an 
exclamation.  “Say!”  he  called.  “Any 
chance  of  my  air-line  fouling?  I  felt  some¬ 
thing  tug  or  bump  me  just  now.” 

“Better  turn  the  light  back  of  you  and 
take  a  look,”  advised  Thorne;  “don’t  take 
a  chance.” 

The  scream  that  came  over  the  line  an 
instant  later  chilled  Thorne  to  the  very 
marrow.  The  agony  and  terror  in  the 
cry  beat  up)on  his  ear-drums  as  if  to  crash 
through  to  his  very  brain.  “O  my  God, 
what  is  that?”  The  voice  was  that  of  a 
man  who  could  barely  speak  from  fright. 
“Help!  Help!  Help!  Merciful  heavens, 
help!” 

.Another  pause,  d.uring  which  Thome 
knew  the  man  was  bringing  every  ounce  of 
his  great  will-power  to  bear  to  hold  himself 
together  lest  he  go  mad. 

“Great  heavens,  Thome,  speak  to  me! 
Speak,  man!  For  God’s  sake,  say  some¬ 
thing.  Let  me  know  there’s  a  world  above 
with  the  living,  breathing  humans  in  it. 
Sp)eak — speak!” 

And  Thorne  remained  silent. 

“Where  are  you,  Thorne?  Why  don’t 
you  speak?  Ah,  there’s  the  door!  Who 
closed  the  door?”  .\nd  then  over  the  wire 
came  the  panting  breath  of  the  man  as  he 
struggled  to  open  the  door.  An  hysterical 
sob  escaped  him — a  sob  that  told  plainer 
than  words  that  he  was  beaten,  and  then 
came  the  blood-curdling  scream  again. 
“The  thing!  The  thing — is  on  me!  The 
arms!  The  face,  staring  into  the  light, 
coming  toward  me!  What’s  holding  me? 
I  can’t  move!  I’m  helpless!  I’m — God,  I 
touched  it!  I - ” 
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And  then  he  cursed  as  Thorne  had  never 
heard  a  human  curse  before.  It  was  the 
pitiful  outburst  of  a  mind  hovering  upon 
the  borders  of  madness.  And  lest  he  be 
too  late,  Thorne  spoke.  His  voice  was  low, 
commanding,  as  if,  by  its  very  vibrations, 
to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  human 
below  and  thus  stay  his  fleeing  reason. 

“Get  a  grip  on  yourself,  man!  We’ll 
get  you  out  of  it  all  right,  but  first  you 
must  tell  us  whv  vou  wrecked  the  Aleutian 
Isle.  Why?” 

“You  lie,  damn  vou!”  Pennock  snarled, 
“You - ” 

“In  the  presence  of  one  of  your  victims 
that  floats  ever  closer  to  you,  do  you  dare 
tell  me  I  lie,  Pennock?” 

A  queer,  gurgling  sound  came,  and  then 
silence.  A  full  minute  ticked  by,  during 
which  nothing  came  over  the  wire  but  a 
weird  gasping,  then  faintly; 

“Yes,  Thome;  you’re  right.  I  did  it. 

I  wanted  the  insurance  money.” 

“Sent  a  ship-load  of  human  beings  crash¬ 
ing  onto  a  reef  in  a  dark  night  for  a  few 
dirtv  dollars?”  charged  Thome  harshly. 
“How?” 

“I  thought  they’d  be  saved — before  God 
I  thought  every  one  would  be  saved!  I 
planted  a  magnet  in  the  wheel-house  to 
make  the  compass  vary  a  few  points.  Oh, 
what  have  I  been  saying,  Thorne?  I — 
It’s  a  lie!  .A  scheme  to  ruin  me!  You 
got  me  down  here  you,  you,  you — hell¬ 
hound  to —  Oh,  man  alive,*  help  me!  It’s 
coming  again,  so  slowly,  yet  it  moves  when 
I  move  and  stops  when  I  stop.  Is  there 
no  escap)e?  Open  that  door!”  Again  came 
the  screams  of  terror,  continuing  frantically 
despite  the  sharp  w’ords  that  came  from 
Thorne.  He  wanted  to  feel  sorry  for  the 
poor  devil,  but  could  not  do  so  when 
lie  thought  of  his  crimes.  At  length  the 
screaming  changed  into  a  series  of  gasps 
and — finally — silence. 

“Bennett,  you’d  better  open  that  door 
now  and  tell  me  what  you  see.  He’s 
confessed,”  said  Thome,  after  waiting  for 
Pennock  to  speak  again. 

■“He’s  collapsed,  I  guess,”  announced 
Bennett.  “It’s  a  weird  sight,  sir.  The 
lx)dy  is  hovering  over  him,  with  its  arms 
reaching  out.  Just  a  minute!”  A  sigh 
came  over  the  wire.  “Now  I’ll  go  in  and 
get  him.” 


Thev  removed  the  helmet  and  suit  from 
Bennett  while  Thorne  and  the  others  were 
working  on  Pennock.  Stripped  of  the  dimg- 
dress,  the  man  present^  an  astounding 
appearance.  He  stood  on  the  scow,  sway¬ 
ing  slightly  in  the  breeze.  His  hair  which 
had  been  jet-black  an  hour  before  was  now 
spotted  with  white.  The  eyes  stared  wildly. 
There  was  still  evidence  of  a  slight  froth 
about  the  cruel  lips. 

AT  L.AST  he  spoke,  the  words  coming 
mechanically  and  seemingly  without 
effort  or  direction  on  his  piart. 

“I’ll  fool  them,”  he  babbled.  “They 
took  me  into  their  confidence  and  told  me 
of  the  evidence  on  the  board,  the  only 
evidence.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  I’ll  go  below 
and  destroy  it,  and  the  world  will  never 
•  know!”  He  laughed  a  dr>%  mirthless  cackle 
that  caused  the  men  to  glance  uneasily  at 
one  another. 

The  man  was  insane! 

His  eyes  swept  those  about  him,  then 
stopped  up>on  the  water,  blue-black  and 
roughened  by  the  icy  breeze.  He  stared 
as  if  at  something  the  others  could  not  see. 

“Ah!”  he  crooned.  “You  are  reaching 
for  me  once  more!  You  want  me.  You 
want  me  to  come,  but  I  shall  not!  I— 
Ah,  but  I  must!  I  see — you  are  Vengeance, 
and  you  have  come  to  make  me  repay. 
Repay!  Repay!”  The  last  came  out  with 
a  scream.  The  dilated  eyes  never  left 
the  spot. 

“Quick!”  shouted  Thorne,  as  he  leaped 
for  Pennock.  He  was  a  moment  too  late. 
A  wild,  inhuman  cry  burst  from  the  man  as 
he  cleared  the  scow.  He  struck  the  water 
in  the  exact  spot  that  his  eyes  had  gazed 
so  searchingly  upon  and  had  seen  things 
denied  the  others. 

He  vanished  beneath  the  waves  as  Thorne 
plunged  after  him. 

Bennett  helped  the  exhausted  Thome 
onto  the  scow  several  minutes  later. 

“Never  got  a  glimpse  of  him,”  he  panted. 
“Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  he  should  find  a 
grave  among  his  victims.” 

“I  caught  sight  of  his  white  face  Ijelow 
the  surface  as  you  leaped  in,  sir,”  replied 
Bennett.  “Then  he  vanished  as  if  some 
unseen  hand  had  reached  forth  and  pulled 
him  under.  I  never  saw  him  again  after 
that,  sir,  not  even  a  bubble.” 
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There's  V.ntertamment  and  hifomiation  Here — 
Thitifis  You  Probably  Don't  Know  About  Seals^ 
Particularly  This  Seal^  Which^  Even  Among  the 
Ec  centric  Wild  Polk  o  f  the  Sea^  Was  an  Acknowl¬ 
edged  Character 

By  F.  St.  Mars 


OVKR  the  wine- red  moors  you  can 
walk  to  it — to  the  place  where 
natural  lawns  of  grass  begin — 
and  over  the  edge  you  can  go, 
almost  l)cfore  you  know  it,  into  oblivion. 
Sometimes  the  drop  is  two  hundred  feet, 
and  sometimes  nearer  a  thousand,  but  it 
I  doesn’t  make  any  difference;  you  will  get 
to  the  foam-wreathed  sea  and  the  broken 
I  rocks  at  the  bottom  just  the  same.  .\nd 
the  sea-birds  will  laugh  at  you  from  the 
dizzy  black  cliff-ledges  as  you  go  down. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  only  four-footed 
way  into  the  cove,  for  the  tide-race  defied 
any  Ixiat ;  but  the  seals  had  defied  the  tide- 
I  race  and  lay  about  asleep  upon  the  newly 
j  submerged  rocks  in  every  impossible  and 
possible  position  save  the  book-pose — all 
save  one  cranium. 

i  He  looked  long  seaward,  and  the  mild, 
intelligent  beauty  that  lived  in  his  wonder- 
I  ful  eyes  transformed  him.  He  threw  back 
)  his  head,  and  the  “stream-line,”  smooth, 

I  rippling  grace  of  the  sea  beautified  him. 

^  steadily  and  fixedly  did  the  beast  stare 
!  that  a  watcher,  had  there  been  one,  would 

Ihave  felt  impelled  to  follow  the  beast’s  gaze, 
and  to  have  seen,  as  he  saw,  the  commotion 
in  the  water  heading  toward  shore  right  in 
the  center  of  the  walled  cove  in  which  the 
seals  lay.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question 
I  that  the  water  boiled  in  that  one  spot — 
it  did  so  here,  there,  and  evervwhere  above 
submerged  rocks.  It  was  a  question  that 
the  boil  moved  swiftly,  was,  in  fact,  heading 
right  into  the  cove, 

'  Then  a  head  creamed  up  above  the  sur¬ 
face  -an  oddly  rounded,  neckless  head. 
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smooth  as  a  polished  pebble,  and  with  little 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  pig.  When  a  back 
fin  followed,  one  might  have  said  it  was  a 
fish.  When  a  tail — nearly  four  feet  behind 
the  snout — lashed  the  surface,  with  flukes 
set  on  laterally  instead  of  vertically,  one 
knew  it  for  no  fish  that  ever  swam,  but  a 
beast — in  fact,  a  jxrrpxrise. 

And  suddenly,  frenziedly,  it  leaped,  shak¬ 
ing  madly,  flinging  from  side  to  side  a  black 
thing,  thick  as  your  wrist,  that  himg  fixed 
from  its  throat.  It  might  have  been  a 
rope — that  black  band — if  it  had  not 
writhed  horribly.  It  might  have  been  giant 
seaweed  if  there  had  not  flared  blood  on  the 
porpoise’s  throat.  In  cold  fact — quite  cold 
enough  at  that  time  of  year  in  those  lati¬ 
tudes — it  was  a  five-foot  conger-eel,  and — 
I  can  give  you  my  word — the  beast  who 
assaults  such  a  one  and  fails  to  kill  instantly 
at  the  first  spring  gets  what  is  coming  to 
him  sure  enough. 

Congers  hunt  by  scent.  They  are  no 
fliers.  But  where  they  take  hold  they  stay 
till — well,  till  either  they  die  or  the  seat 
comes  out  of  the  other  fellow’s  trousers,  so 
to  speak.  .Also — and  this  is  not  the  least 
horrible  part  about  them — they  squirm  an 
unbelievable,  powerful,  icy,  slimy,  tangling 
and  entangling  squirm  that  turns  one’s 
blood  cold. 

Never,  surely,  was  head  shak€ti'as  that 
porpoise  shook  his  rounded  cranium;  but 
in  the  glimpse  vouchsafed  before  he  cloved 
the  surface  again  and  vanished,  it  seemed 
certain  that  if  anything  was  shaken  off  it 
would  be  the  porpoise’s  head  and  not  the 
conger. 
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Four  minutes  seven  and  one-quarter  sec¬ 
onds  followed,  and  then  the  sea  was  turned 
to  a  caldron  again — in  another  place,  and 
nearer  in.  This  time  it  was  evident,  as  he 
leajied  clean  and  sheer,  that  the  porpoise 
had  reached  that  stage  of  desperation  where 
madness  may  begin. 

The  conger  had  apparently  reached  no 
stage  of  anything;  he  apparently  had  no 
feeUngs  beyond  locking  his  jaws  home  and 
wrapping  and  unwrapping  himself  into 
knots.  He  did  not  look  sweet,  and  things 
appeared  bad  for  the  porpoise,  and - 

There  was  a  little  quiet,  sort  of  lazy,  sort 
of  gurgling  sound  somewhere,  followed  by 
the  suck  and  drive  as  of  an  air-pump,  and 
Silver  Giant  came  up.  He  had  been  down 
exactly  twelve  minutes  one  second  to  the 
tick,  and  now  he  had  reappeared  to  “bring 
up.”  Before  that,  he  had  been  down  pre¬ 
cisely  fourteen  minutes  one  second,  and  ten 
minutes  thirty-eight  seconds  previously. 
.\nd  he  had  bwn  doing  the  same  thing  for 
an  hour  or  so.  These  little  details  are  of 
no  consequence,  of  course,  only  in  that  they 
show  he  was  no  ordinary  beast,  no  ordinary 
beast  at  all,  and  that  he  did  things  in  his 
own  lavish  way,  which  was  nobody  else’s. 
Even  in  the  sea,  which  produces  some 
eccentric  wild  folk,  he  was  acknowledged 
a  “character,”  as  we  term  it. 

At  a  distance,  it  must  be  admitted.  Silver 
Giant  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  floating  buoy.  He  had  that  appearance 
and  rotundity.  He  bobbed  majestically  up 
and  staidly  dowm  on  the  great  breathing 
swells  of  the  Western  Ocean  in  a  vertical 
position  like  a  buoy,  and  his  was  a  portly 
rotundity  of  embonpoint,  hke  a  buoy,  too. 

He  was  huge.  He  was  apparently  naked. 
He  was  certainly  obese,  blubbery  and 
blotched,  hke  unto  a  jaguar. 

His  great  bluff,  brisUy  nose  was  stuck 
straight  upward  to  the  sky.  His  eyes  were 
shut  tight — at  least  the  skin  was  round 
them,  for  I  newr  could  make  out  if  he  owned 
eyeUds  or  not.  Moreover,  the  trio  of 
bristles  that  did  duty  as  eyebrowrs  pwinted 
skvward,  too.  He  was  asleep.  Peradven- 
ture  he  dreamed.  Nevertheless,  he  blew 
the  water  away  from  his  nostrils.  They 
would  have  taken  a  wine-cork  apiece  nice¬ 
ly — after  the  fashion  of  a  young  whale. 

Then  the  hot-blooded,  maddened  por¬ 
poise  and  the  cola -blooded,  apparently  j>er- 
fectly  calm  conger  lashed  into  his  immedkte 


\icinity,  creaming  the  oily  swell  to  foam 
seething  in  bubbles,  and  Silver  Giant  woke  1 
up  abruptly. 

It  was  apparent  at  once,  by  his  eyes,  that 
he  must  be  of  the  seal  p)eople.  In  spite  of 
his  mighty  swollen  form,  of  his  bloated  ap- 
pjearance,  his  ferocious  mien,  none  surely 
but  a  seal  would  own  eyes  like  that,  so  large, 
so  brown,  intelligent  and  soft.  And  that 
was  true.  For  Silver  Giant  was  a  full- 
grown  male  great  gray  seal — king  of  all 
the  seals,  and  a  name  to  conjure  wnth.  No 
man  lived  who  could  measure  or  weigh  him 
alive,  and  he  gave  none  the  chance  to  do 
so  dead;  but  if  nine  feet  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  in  weight  convey  anything, 
we  wrill  let  it  stand  at  that. 

SILVER  GIANT  eyed  the  maelstrom  that 
possessed  the  p)orpx)ise  and  conger  for 
its  immediate  vortex  writh  that  benevolent 
expression  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the 
seals.  Ladies  have  called  it  a  “kind  look.” 

Then  he  op>ened  his  jaws  and  was  no 
longer  mild;  and  “kind”  then  would  have 
represented  his  last  description.  If  one 
could  picture  a  mammoth  dog  of  ante¬ 
diluvian  propxirtions,  its  jaws  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  like  that.  Also,  the 
brute’s  eyes  turned  bloodshot. 

Promptly,  something  or  something  else 
happ)ened.  It  seemed,  truly,  that  Silver 
Giant  had  done  no  more  than  roll  in  the 
trough  as  a  floating  hogshead  might,  that 
he  had  given  one  ^il-like  stroke  with  his 
hind  flipp)ers' — all  claws  present  and  correct, 
by  the  way — but  the  result — ho,  the  result! 

Very  few  torpjedoes  cut  the  waves  more 
swdftly  than  did  Silver  Giant  in  that 
instant.  One  second  he  was  one  partly, 
floating  body,  the  next  he  was  a  boiling, 
bubbling,  gurgling  wake. 

Then  all  sank  out  of  sight  together,  and 
the  mighty,  unmindful  rollers  swept  on, 
lifting  the  foam  that  was  left  to  loop  and 
spread  and  fade,  like  smoke. 

But  anon  returned  Silver  Giant,  coming 
up  much  in  the  same  place  where  he  went 
down.  Also  the  conger — claspied  tightly 
in  Silver  Giant’s  heavily  clawed  front 
flippers,  and  not  overjoyed  at  all. 

The  famous  conger  bulldog  grip  that  had 
worked  with  the  p)orpx)ise,  and  might  con¬ 
ceivably  embarrass  a  small  common  seal, 
was  of  no  avail  here.  To  find  a  strangle¬ 
hold  upx)n  that  great  blubbing  mass  was  a 
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herculean  task  indeed.  In  fact,  Silver  Giant 
seemed  insensible  to  pain,  and  removing 
the  conger  from  his  neck  as  one  would  re¬ 
move  a  necktie,  first  slew,  then  skinned  the 
thing,  starting  round  the  base  of  the  head 
and  working  backward.  If  you  have  ever 
accomplished  that  same  feat,  you  will 
^reciate  the  great  seal’s  adroitness. 

Seeing  that  most  seals  regard  conger  as 
perhaps  their  greatest  bon  bouche,  it  seemed 
strange  that  Silver  Giant  did  not  immediate¬ 
ly  dine  off  his  capture;  but  executing  that 
ponderous  roll  of  his  that,  more  than  any¬ 
thing,  suggested  his  great  bulk,  he  dived 
headlong  into  the  depths,  caught  in  swift 
I  succession  two  large  pollack,  dived  again 
i  and,  so  far  as  that  vast  ampitheater  was 
cwicerned,  with  its  soft-eyed  watching 
common  seals,  its  sweeping,  inrushing  her¬ 
ring-gulls,  and  its  military  rows  of  white- 
'  skirted  guillemots,  he  was  no  more. 

!  You  behold  him  fading  out  downward 
:  into  the  green  fog-haze  of  the  sea — an  im¬ 
mense,  glaireous,  pear-shaped  bubble,  semi- 
luminous,  changing  from  a  bubble  to  a 
wraith  and  from  a  wraith  to — nothing. 

Then  occurred  a  miracle.  At  least, 
it  hardly  seemed  explainable  other¬ 
wise.  Silver  Giant  changed — changed  com¬ 
pletely,  I  say,  from  great  bulging  lips  to 
mighty  hind  flippers — a  dozen  yards  or 
more  to  shore,  by  the  way.  He  became 
green — faint,  uncertain,  shadowy,  dappled, 
almost  luminous  green,  green  all  over; 
and  his  outline  and  his  bulk  together 
dissolved  into  the  green  world  of  the  sea 
all  round,  so  that  he  appeared  merely  as 
a  ghost  of  a  thing,  a  possible  something,  an 
intangible  spirit  shape,  uncanny  and  in¬ 
definite.  Only  if  you  looked  at  him  from 
above  the  surface — not  below — could  you 
make  him  out  at  all,  and  then  but  very 
faintly,  as  a  figure  appears  through  fog. 

But  Silver  Gaint  was  soon  too  deep  down, 
however,  to  be  seen  from  above  the  surface 
at  all,  and  he  was  going  like  the  wind,  too. 

Apparently  he  had  work  to  do — work  of 
importance,  for  the  execution  of  which  he 
was  under  a  time-limit.  For  which  reason, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  argue  with  any  or  tarry 
by  the  way.  Not  even  when  a  fin-whale, 
ail  smooth,  and  undulating  along  in  im¬ 
mense  waves,  took  the  light  from  him  and 
forced  him  to  sweep  aside  did  he  say  any¬ 
thing.  Not,  either,  when  a  shoal  of  small 
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sharks  apjieared  from  nowhere  in  particular, 
and  intangible  as  spirits — but  surely  it  was 
the  blood  of  the  conger  that  called  him — 
did  the  seal  do  more  than  swerve  mightily, 
canting  clean  over,  and  grandly  with  the 
force  of  it,  so  that  his  leop>ard-belly  flashed 
for  a  moment  in  a  sheet  of  pure  silver 
against  the  surface-light. 

Then  the  deep  darkened,  and  a  shadow 
grew  up  in  front  first,  and  overhead  next, 
and  the  shadow  became  rock,  walled'  in, 
black,  overarched,  weed-draped  and  terrible. 
And  Silver  Giant,  swung  left-handed,  or 
left-flippered,  rather,  swept  along  the  slope  - 
of  it.  He  was  now,  in  point  of  fact,  swdm- 
ming  along  the  base  of  the  rocky  island. 

Very  strange  was  it  down  there  in  the 
black-green  gloom,  strange  and  cold  and 
still.  No  sound  broke  the  sjjell  except  a 
deep,  recurring,  muffled  thunder  from  no¬ 
where  special,  which  was  in  itself  even  more 
terrifying  than  the  awful  elemental  silence, 
which,  indeed,  it  really  served  to  emphasize. 

Silver  Giant  seemed  to  be  all  alone  down 
here — he  had  been  down  over  five  minutes 
already,  with  his  nostrils  shut,  like  closed 
port-holes — but  this  was  only  illusion.  He 
had  plenty  of  company,  really.  Silver 
sparks,  jets  of  silver-white  light  and  con¬ 
stellations  as  of  shooting-stars  from  time  to 
time  ahead  of  him  proved  it.  They  were 
fish  making  haste  to  “give  him  the  road” 
as  he  tore  along  on  his  wonderful  way. 

Apparently,  the  colossal  seal  had  a  repu¬ 
tation,  but  not  for  gentleness.  And  when 
a  common  seal — ghost,  I  mean — not  less 
than  the  length  of  a  tall  man  removed  from 
out  his  course  with  that  disconcerting  ve¬ 
locity  peculiar  to  seals,  one  felt  sure  of  it. 
Not  even  the  beaky,  blubbery  dolphin,  who 
could  not  have  measured  an  inch  under 
seven  feet,  and  which  was  tearing  some 
luckless  shell-fish  or  other  from  the  under¬ 
growth  of  seaweed,  found  any  reason  to 
float  or  swim  in  the  seal’s  path  one  second 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  peculiar  thing  hap¬ 
pened:  the  gloom  of  the  towering  cliff  re¬ 
mained,  but  not  the  cliff.  It  had  gone,  and 
Silver  Giant  moved  inward  and  swam  now 
harder  than  ever,  going  deeper  and  deejjer, 
while  the  dark  grew  darker  and  fearfully 
darker,  and  the  muffled  thunder  that  had 
all  along  been  growing  weirdly  could  now 
literally  be  felt  in  its  vibrations. 

The  surface  was  dark  now.  The  sea  was 
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dark.  Only  the  stifled  explosions  remained. 

Silver  Giant  shot — there  is  no  other  word 
for  it — his  truly  immense  bristling  bunch 
of  long,  sweeping  whiskers  forward  till  they 
projected  almost  straight  out  in  front  of 
him.  His  funny  eyebrows,  too.  His  im¬ 
mense  cu^ioned  upper  lips,  previously 
mentioned,  had  suggested  that  here,  in 
these  grandiose  whiskers,  was  concentrated 
a  power  of  supersensitiveness  beyond  our 
conception,  even.  His  actions  now  proved 
it,  for,  in  that  Stygian  dark,  swimming,  as 
he  was  now,  at  top  speed,  these  same 
whiskers  appeared  to  be  his  sole  “sight,” 
if  one  may  so  put  it,  his  only  guarantee 
against  smashing  collision. 

Even  granting  all  these  things,  however, 
it  is  not  easily  apparent  how  Silver  Giant 
got  to  know  when  he  had,  so  to  speak, 
arrived.  Just  when  the  seventeenth  second 
had  been  added  to  the  thirteenth  minute 
of  his  total  immersion  without  taking  in 
air,  he  flung  up.  Also,  he  backed  water. 
He  “banked.”  He  became  once  more  the 
buoy,  the  monstrous,  bottlelike  father  of 
all  bottle-imps — for,  once  under  water,  his 
appearance  was  always  strangely  uncanny — 
and,  like  a  bottle,  too,  he  floated  vertically, 
rapidly  upward  to  the  surface,  which  he 
broke  with  the  same  soft,  sucking  gurgle  and 
drive,  as  of  a  force-pump,  he  had  before. 
Time,  fourteen  minutes  seventeen  seconds 
and  one  quarter  from  dive  to  reappearance. 
Not  bad — was  it? — for  a  mere  beastie — a 
mammal  with  warm  blood  and  his  heart 
in  the  proper  place  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
like  ourselves,  and  with  no  fishy  gills  or 
displaced  heart  or  any  other  cold-blooded 
adaptions  to  help  him,  as  the  fish  had. 

Those  who  go  to  far  lands  to  behold 
nature  in  her  grander  moods  might 
have  stayed  at  home  and  seen  this  thing  as 
Silver  Giant  saw  it.  I  cannot  do  it  for 
them,  because  neither  pen  nor  brush  could 
paint  it.  All  I  know  is  that  there  was  a 
cavern  whose  walls,  painted  with  all  the 
colors  of  sunset — they  were  some  minute 
organism,  really,  but  Fact  is  a  horrid  little 
imp> — ran  up  far  to  a  vaulted  roof  whose 
spikes  and  stalactites  hung  down  like  a 
forest  of  glittering,  mighty  chandeliers;  that 
the  cavern  was  filled  with  sea,  pure-emerald 
hue  and  clear  as  cr\'stal,  rising  and  falling 
like  the  sobbing  breast  of  some  elemental 
female  incarnation  in  trouble;  that  the  walls 


of  the  cavern  and  its  floor  of  gigantic  white 
boulders  could  be  seen  as  plainly  below  as 
above  the  surface,  so  that  alFabove  seemed 
duplicated  below  and  vice  versa,  as  if  the 
surface  were  some  huge  mirror;  that  the 
water  ran  moaning  and  sucking  and 
verberating  far  down  black,  dark  tunnels, 
losing  itself  at  last,  with  reports  like  cannon, 
who  could  tell  in  what  terrible  depths  of  the 
earth’s  very  bowels,  and  that  upon  almost 
every  pedestal  and  shelf,  cornice  and  ledge 
of  painted  rock  above  water  there  sat,  as 
they  were  very  gargoyles  cut  out  of  it,  un¬ 
couth,  reptilian-looking  black  cormorants 
and  shags,  whose  gajje,  when  they  opened 
them  to  croak  and  bellow  one  to  the  other 
with  hollow  and  lugubrious  sepulchral 
echoings,  were  pure  gamboge.  It  was  as 
though  one  had  penetrated  to  grim  nature’s 
very  secret  resting-pflace,  and  that  these, 
these  fantastic  beasts  and  birds — for  there 
was  another  enormous  great  gray  seal 
hauled  out  upon  a  ledge — were  her  guards 
from  out  the  ages,  challenging  all  who  dared 
approach  and  barring  further  passage. 

WTien  Silver  Giant  had  sufficiently  exam¬ 
ined  the  marvelous  picture — not  for  art’s 
but  for  safety’s  sake — he  swam  slowly  to 
the  other  great  gray  seal  up)on  the  ledge,  and 
solemnly,  holding  the  conger  in  his  fore 
flippers,  bobbed  before  her.  It  was  as  if 
a  sea-god  were  to  make  a  peace-offering  to 
his  goddess;  but  it  only  made  us  laugh. 
The  great  beast,  his  head  all  smooth  and 
shining,  his  whiskers  all  drooped,  looked  so 
absurdly  bashful,  awkward  and  droll. 

It  had  no  effect  up>on  the  goddess,  how¬ 
ever.  She  slept;  at  least,  the  skin  round 
her  eyes  was  tightly  closed,  though  her  rest 
was  so  punctuated  with  tremors  and  fidget- 
ings,  heavings  and  wriggles  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  her  sleep  could  be  very  deep. 

I  have  used  the  word  “her”  here  already 
for  rea-sons.  The  goddess  app>eared  to  differ 
from  Silver  Giant  totally,  not  only  in  color— 
she  was  fawny  gray  and  blotched  some¬ 
what,  though  not  so  smartly  as  he — but 
in  the  fact  that  she  appeared  well  furred, 
and  he  unashamedly  naked.  Moreover,  her 
size  seemed  not  a  great  deal  less  than  his— 
a  thing  not  usual  in  seal  society,  perhaps. 

Apparently  Silver  Giant  had  learned  the 
p>atience  of  all  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  for  he  re¬ 
mained  before  that  female  seal  in  an  upright 
px>sition,  holding  the  very  much  defunct 
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conger  between  his  fore  flippers,  for  exactly 
ten  minutes  without,  so  far  as  one  could 
see,  mo\ing  an  inch;  though  how  he  con¬ 
trived  to  “keep  station”  with  the  currents 
running  like  a  tide-slip  all  backward  and 
forward  is  one  of  those  many  things  I  confess 
I  cannot  explain. 

Finally  the  great  seal  clambered  up  out 
of  the  water  upon  the  rock  and  was  still. 
Still  he  lay,  indeed,  for  so  long  that  he  dried, 
and — behold! — he  was  no  longer  a  vast 
naked  thing,  but  a  furry  giant,  fearfully 
obese,  garb^  in  a  coat  of  pure  silver.  If, 
however,  he  had  seemed  to  be  asleep,  he 
was  not  really  so,  for  at  length,  with  his 
strangely  screwing,  wriggling  motion — so 
different  from  the  gait  of  sea-lions — he  ap¬ 
proached  the  female  seal.  He  put  down  his 
conger.  He  tickled  the  other  seal  in  the 
ribs  with  his  fore  flipper. 

But  that  was  not  enough.  She  only  wrig¬ 
gled  and  flung  back  a  protesting  flipper  as 
she  lay  upon  her  side.  She  did  not  wake  up. 

Silver  Giant  waved  his  big  smooth  head 
in  that  inimitable  way  of  all  seals  and 
tickled  her  again,  gently  but  firmly. 

She  wriggled  pettishly  and  turned  clean 
over,  but  she  did  not  wake  up.  Again  the 
giant  tickled  the  lady,  and  she  once  more 
waved  a  protesting  flipper  in  the  air;  then 
he  scratched  her. 

The  answer  was  a  harsh  roar  and  a  set  of 
magnified  dog’s  fangs  that  assuredly  have 
no  duplicate  outside  the  sj>ecies  in  Europe. 
The  goddess  woke  up  this  time  in  very 
vengeance,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
her  quaint,  gentle,  landlike  ways,  if  I  may  so 
put  it,  had  changed  to  the  appalling  cold 
ferocity  of  the  sea  vras  startling. 

Silver  Giant  made  no  attempt  to  meet, 
but  waved  his  head  out  of  reach  of  her  slash¬ 
ing  onslaught.  He  picked  up  the  conger 
and  put  it  down  again.  Obviously  he  was 
offering  it  to  her,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
merest  graze  her  fangs  had  given  him  had 
already  drawn  a  bead  of  purest  scarlet  on 
his  big  muscular  neck. 

The  female  seal  eyed  the  fish  and,  with 
one  rippling  motion  of  her  neck,  bolted  it 
whole! 

A  pause  followed  the  action,  and,  as 
chance  would  have  it,  a  jiause  coincided 
among  the  waves,  so  that,  for  as  long  as  a 
man  might  take  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
there  was  a  waiting,  dripping  silence 
throughout  the  cavern  and  its  adjacent 
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tunnels.  And  in  the  silence  all  could  plainly 
hear  the  low  chuckle. 

The  heads  of  both  seals  snicked  round  to¬ 
gether  as  if  jerked  by  a  single  lever.  Their 
big  doglike  eyes  stared  for  a  moment,  their 
huge  bodies  rigid  as  if  carved  smooth  and 
water-worn  out  of  the  very  rock.  Then 
down  went  the  head  of  the  female  and  up 
went  the  head  of  Silver  Giant  as  he  rippjed 
out  a  harsh  and  rasping  roar — a  roar  pecu¬ 
liarly  instinct  with  the  remorseless  cruelty 
of  the  sea. 

WHAT  are  we  to  say  of  Athon,  fisher¬ 
man  of  the  Isles?  Would  you  have 
him  painted,  look  to  the  portrait  of  a  viking 
of  old.  Would  you  have  his  character,  read 
of  the  sagas  of  the  Norsemen. 

Bearded,  lean,  sinewy,  in  faced  blue 
blouse,  Athon  of  the  Isles  stood  up,  ax  in 
hand,  between  Silver  Giant  and  his  sea — 
“his  sea  that  his  being  fulfilled.” 

Athon  must  have  lain  there  for  hours, 
motionless,  wet,  cold,  cramped,  behind  some 
niche  or  other,  must  have  made  a  close 
study  of  the  daily  program  of  the  seals — 
they  have  a  daily  program,  by  the  way,  and 
a  strict  one — for  weeks.  He  would  kilL 
His  hatchet  and  club  said  so;  his  light-blue 
eyes  said  so  still  more.  Hidden  in  some 
black  tunnel,  out  of  which  he  must  have 
crawled,  his  boat,  manned  by  his  three 
sturdy  sons  and  a  nephew,  rose  perilously  up 
and  down.  He  would  kill — and  for  what? 
For  blubber,  my  friends,  and  for  oil — not 
for  sealskin.  No,  madam;  no  true  seal 
bears  the  sealskin  coat  that  covers  your  beau¬ 
tiful  back  or  the  muff  that  warms  your 
dainty  hands.  That  precise  unfortunate 
belongs  to  another  and  very  different  order 
of  b^ts.  Also,  Athon  had  a  jealousy. 
They  were  both  fishermen — the  beast  so  much 
more  perfect  at  the  craft  than  the  man. 

But  Athon  had  made  one  mistake.  Per¬ 
haps  a  deliberate  one;  if  so,  he  was  some 
man.  He  stood  between  Silver  Giant  and 
his  sea,  and  he  who  dares  that  dares  any¬ 
thing.  ’Twere  cheaper  to  hold  your  hand 
up  to  an  approaching  avalanche,  almost,  or 
defy  a  motor-bus  than  cut  Silver  Giant  off 
from  his  own  realm. 

And  like  an  avalanche,  verily.  Silver 
Giant  accepted  the  challenge.  He  came— 
oh,  yes;  roaring  till  the  echoes  and  the  cormo¬ 
rants  and  the  clouds  of  rock-pigeons  thun¬ 
dered  madly  together,  tremendous,  ferocious 
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beyond  the  fury  of  any  mere  land  ani¬ 
mal,  and  with  startling  speed  this  king  of  all 
the  seals  charged.  And  I  can  give  you 
my  word  that  it  takes  something  super  in 
the  shape  of  genus  homo  to  stand  up  to  the 
desperate  rush  of  a  quarter-ton,  nine-foot 
great  gray  seal  and  not  quail. 

Although  no  sun  had  ever  painted  more 
flaming  colors  on  wall  and  balcony,  a  filtered 
light  came  through  from  outside.  Also  the 
torches  in  the  now  madly  propelled  boat 
flickered  from  round  a  corner.  Enough 
light,  that  is,  to  swear  by;  enough  to  see  the 
half-moon  gleam  of  Athon’s  whirling  ax. 
Enough  to  behold  the  man  go  down  under 
the  colossal,  hiu'tling,  reeking,  roaring, 
ravening  mass  of  blubber,  brawn  and  fury. 
Enough,  too,  to  view  the  mountain  of  foam 
from  the  headlong  plunge  that  followed. 

Behind  Silver  Giant  came  Silver  Giantess. 
She  did  not  fight.  It  was  not  her  shearing 
jaws  that  closed  on  the  ax.  No  need. 
They  have  a  path  of  ease  who  tread  where 
Silver  Giant  has  bashed  a  way. 

Beneath  the  infinitely  clear  green  sur¬ 
face  an  immense  silver  streak  showed  for 
one  brief  second,  drawn  down  that  precise 
tunnel  that  led  from  the  cavern  to  the — no, 
not  merely  the  sea,  sirs,  but  the  Western 
Ocean.  Behind  it  followed  another.  Men 
saw  it  as  they  hauled  what  was  left  of  a 
crumpled  Athon  into  the  leaping  boat. 
Saw  they,  too,  the  rampant  crimson  stain 
streaking  after — saw,  I  say,  but  little  guessed 
what  followed. 

The  young  adult  male  great  gray  seal, 
playfully  diving  for  cuttlefish — was  it? — 
and  chasing  the  luckless  salmon  in  wild 
circles — slaying  again  and  again — as  one 
chases  mice,  a  cable’s  length  or  so  off  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  was  one  of  the  most 
astonished  seals  in  the  world  when  he  be¬ 
held  Silver  Giant  belch  from  that  tunnel 
and  go  rasping,  roaring,  raging  by  him. 
But  one  of  the  most  delighted  seals  in  the 
world  was  he  to  view  Silver  Giantess  less 
Sf)eedily  following. 

Perhaps  he  made  a  miscalculation,  that 
young  leviathan ;  and  they  tell  me  you  must 
never  make  a  miscalculation  in  love,  and  I 
know  you  should  not  in  war.  Anyway, 
this  was  done.  Perhaps  the  beast  judged 
by  the  red,  red  wake  of  Silver  Giant  that  he 
had  had  all  he  wanted  of  war,  for  a  bit,  at 
any  rate,  and  would  not  come  back  and  ask 
for  more.  If  so,  he  insulted  Silver  Giant 


and  underestimated  his  race.  Seals  can 
take  some  perfectly  awful  wounds  some¬ 
times,  that  would  knock  a  land  beast  silly, 
and  never  turn  a  hair,  so  to  speak.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  in  this  case,  the  pneumatic  diving-kit 
of  blubber  explains  much.  Anyhow,  the 
ax  was  sharp;  Athon’s  arm  was  strong,  and 
the  wound  on  Silver  Giant’s  vasty  shoulder 
had  bitten  deep,  but  Silver  Giant  came 
back  and  asked  for  more! 

The  young — but  adult,  remember — great 
gray  seal  realized  the  wondrous  truth  when, 
five  minutes  later,  wreathing  wonderful 
invisible  figures  round  and  above  and  about 
and  below  Silver  Giantess,  times  on  his 
back,  times  on  his  keel,  or  one  or  other 
beam,  a  perfectly  appalling,  living,  r^ing, 
roaring,  rushing,  rending,  ravening  red  mass 
descended  upon  him  from  out  the  green. 

But  who  can  describe  that  battle  of  the 
giants?  The  deep  that  boiled,  the 
foam  that  flew,  the  “naked”  mighty  shapes 
that  writhed  and  dived  locked  together,  the 
vortex  that  bored  on  the  dive,  the  spume 
and  blood  and  oil  that  swirled  after.  The 
strange  submarine  roarings,  audible  on  the 
surface — I  swear  it — the  glimpse  of  curved 
bodies  rending  and  clawing — quite  useful 
claws,  too — on  end.  The  snap-shot  of 
Silver  Giant  hanging  to  his  foe’s  throat  as 
the  ferret  hangs  to  the  rat,  and  that  foe 
carving  his  sides  with  diabolical  thorough¬ 
ness  and,  last,  the  long,  long  sickening  dive 
that  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end,  as  end 
it  did  at  long  last — over  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  feel  sure — just  when  it  seemed  as  if 
both  beasts  must  have  been  drowned  out  of 
hand,  in  the  young  but  adult  male  great 
gray  seal,  executing  “ducks  and  drakes” — 
the  seal’s  topvnotch  means  of  progression — 
away  in  the  offing,  flying  for  his  life  before  a 
great  red  head,  grimly,  grisly  and  terrible, 
that  cut  the  surface  like  the  stern  of  a  de¬ 
stroyer,  with  a  little  wedge  of  foam  in  his 
wake. 

And  then?  Oh,  well,  and  then  Silver 
Giant  returned  on  the  “round-barreled 
swell,  before  storm,  gray,  foamless,  enor¬ 
mous  and  growing,”  and  loafed  off  to  a  fish 
supper  with  his  new-won — and  well-won — 
bride.  But  here  we  “step  down,”  for  it  was 
with  the  seal  as  it  has  been  written  of  cer¬ 
tain  men: 

He  docs  not  desire  as  ye  desire, 

Nor  devise  as  ye  devise. 
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EVERYBODY’S  editor  recently  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  department  that  fic¬ 
tion  could  be  educational  as  well  as 
entertaining.  In  connection  with 
this,  a  Chimney  Comer  contributor  says: 

The  story  “Shagan,”  by  James  Oppenheim,  in 
December  Everybody’s,  takes  the  reader  into  the 
dark,  tragic  atmosphere  of  a  prison  death-cell.  It 
shows  one  the  terribly  pathetic  side  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  gives  insight  into  a  little  understood 
subject.  It  moves  one  no  less  than  a  vital  sermon. 

It  is  educational.  I  would  enjoy  telling  the  author 
that  he  drove  home  a  much  ne^ed  lesson  in  my  case. 

Further  testimony  comes  from  H.  C. 
Collingwood,  Assistant  Extension  Professor 
of  Forestry  at  Cornell  University. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  that  most  excel¬ 
lent  serial,  “Foraker’s  Folly.”  by  Harold  Titus. 

In  the  January  instalment  there  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  arguments  for  forestry  that  I  have  ever 
read.  I  have  recommended  this  story  to  a  number 
of  people  who  are  interested  in  such  things,  for  I  feel 
that  the  principle  of  forestry  and  the  \ision  of  a 
forester  have  b^n  displayed  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner. 

^^HE  controversy  started  by  the  two 
gentlemen  who  offered  to  buy  flowers 
or  to  contribute  to  a  pension  fund  for 
Gridley  Adams  provided  “Prose  and  Worse” 
was  discontinue  is  on  again. 

E\'eiy  time  we  hax-e  to  refer  to  this  matter  we  feel 
as  Stewart  Edward  White  says  he  feels  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  speak,  which  is  like  one  of  two  little 
boys  who  went  to  a  circus.  Arrived  at  the  tent, 
th^  found  the  fifty  cents  they  had  between  them 
would  admit  only  one.  They  matched  pennies,  and 
the  boy  who  won  entered.  The  other  fou:  d  what  he 
thought  was  a  secluded  place  and  knelt  down  to  look 
under  the  canvas.  A  canvas-man  who  happened 
along  took  full  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  the 
lad  suddenly  found  himself  within  the  “big  top.” 
The  other  hwy  greeted  him  with,  “Well,  how’d  you 
get  m?”  “Oh,  I  was  asked  in,”  was  the  reply. 
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But  here’s  what  a  lady  has  to  say  to  the 
two  gentlemen  enemies  of  “Prose  and 
Worse”: 

The  two  gentlemen  who  would  have  Mr.  Gridley 
Adams’  “Prose  and  Worse”  discontinued  need  the 
flowers — I  won’t  even  vote  pensicwis  for  them. 
When  a  man  can’t  laugh,  he’s  sick — very  sick.  But 
when  he  won’t  laugh,  he’s  dead.  So  let  old  General 
Grouch  and  General  Nuisance  not  turn  to  G.  A. ’3 
page. 

And  this  from  a  man: 

Don’t  “Stop  the  Press”  on  “Prose  and  Worse.” 
I  always  get  a  few  good  laughs  out  of  it.  I  think  it 
finishes  up  the  magazine  in  fine  style. 

Another  man: 

I  do  not  want  to  miss  an  issue  of  Every30dy’s 
as  the  reading  is  great,  more  so  “Prose  and  Worse,” 
by  .^dams. 

ALAN  SULLIV.\N,  whose  stor>'  “Spirit 
of  the  Beast,”  first  of  a  trilogj’,  appears 
in  May,  thinks  (and  we’re  sure  he  is  right) 
that  the  Chimney  Comer  circle  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  few  observations  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  magazine-reading  public 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Over  here  [he  sa>'s.  writing  from  Engird]  the 
average  man  wants  unadulterated  fiction  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  He  is  not  much  attracted  to  the  romance 
or  drama  of  business  when  served  up  in  fictional 
guise.  He  leaves  business,  with  all  its  gamishings, 
at  his  office.  He  finds  little  incentive  in  tales  of 
effort  or  commercial  rivaby,  and  asks  principally  to 
be  lifted  clear  away  from  an  atmosphere  which  is 
too  suggestive  of  work.  In  contrast,  the  modem 
.American  puts  up  no  imaginary'  fences,  finds  his 
life’s  drama  in  his  business,  and  welcomes  any  well- 
written  fictional  excursion  from  which  he  can  draw 
fresh  ideas  and  inspiration.  British  readers  are 
not  in  love  with  anything  subtle  in  the  way  of 
magazine  stories.  They  want  the  job  finished, 
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tied  up  and  labeled,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it.  The  Britisher  shrugs  his  shoulders  at 
any  printed  display  of  passion,  and  by  “passion”  I 
mean  those  profound  revulsions  of  feeling  which  are, 
after  all,  the  strongest  motives  in  life.  It  is  possible 
that  the  “Americanism”  of  some  .American  publi¬ 
cations  is  overdone,  but  at  any  rate  they  do  express 
the  strivings  and  aspirations  of  a  young  and  in¬ 
tensely  ambitious  people. 

JD.  GORMAN,  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 

•  wrote  us  a  letter  some  time  ago  that 
made  us  want  to  do  exactly  what  a  certain 
Englishman  did  on  a  certain  occasion  while 
hunting  in  Africa. 

The  Englishman  and  a  companion  were  beating 
up  a  ravine  to  see  what  they  could  find.  Suddenly 
they  heard  a  mighty  growl.  The  Englishman 
stopped,  sputtered  “Beg  pardon,”  and  fled. 

That’s  the  way  we  felt  when  we  read  that 
letter.  But  Mr.  Gorman  is  one  of  those 
refreshing  persons  who  joydully  changes  his 
mind  when  there’s  a  reason.  Read: 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  sa>-ing  I  did  not  think  your 
magazine  as  good  as  it  should  be.  I  wish  to  say  now 
that  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  it, 
according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  I  think  I 
know  what  kind  of  stories  men,  at  least,  like.  It  is 
easier  to  find  something  to  kick  about  than  to  give 
credit  when  credit  is  due,  and  I  like  to  be  at  lea.st  fair 
and  let  you  know  that  I  like  the  magazine  better 
than  any  magazine  published,  and  venture  to  say 
that  if  your  circulation  has  not  already  increased 
wonderfully,  it  will  do  so  in  a  short  time  if  you  keep 
up  your  stroke.  “Godless  Valley”  is  fairly  good  so 
far;  “The  Mystery  of  Ravensdene  Court”  is  fine, 
and  “Foraker’s  Folly”  is  also  fine.  “The  Phantom 
Auto”  is  good,  and  “Stop  the  Press”  is  a  rip-snorter. 

“CTOP  THE  PRESS,”  to  which  Mr.  Gor- 
man  refers,  was  written  by  Oliver  Peck 
Newman,  newspaper  man  as  well  as  author, 
who  says  he  told  in  that  story  just  how  he 
thinks  a  newspaper  should  be  run.  And  he 
adds:  “I  know  it  is  possible.” 


M'R.  NEWMAN  started  out  to  be  a 
soldier. 

I  went  to  West  Point  in  1897,  but  before  my  first 
year  was  over  I  succumbed  to  mathematics— that 
hoodoo  which  has  nipped  many  promising  young 
military  careers  in  the  bud.  The  summer  of  1898 
marked  the  beginning  of  my  “literary”  career.  1 
wrote  a  story  of  cadet  life  at  West  Point  and  sold  it 
for  sixteen  dollars.  The  next  step  in  my  literary 
career  was  to  get  a  job  as  a  reporter  on  a  newspaper. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  appointed  Mr. 

Newman  head  of  the  city  government 
of  Washington. 

There  I  experienced  the  difference  between  being 
on  the  outside  looking  in  and  the  inside  looking  out. 
In  1917  I  enlisted  in  the  first  officers’  training-camp 
at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Eightieth  Division,  sailed  in  May,  1918,  got  home  in 
■April,  1919,  and  have  been  on  my  way  back  to  my 
literary  career  ever  since.  My  hobby  is  honest 
journalism,  which,  strange  as  you  may  consider  it, 
I  believe  is  also  entirely  practical. 

WP”RE  introducing  to  the  Chimney 
Corner  John  R.  Shattuck,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  comes  to  us  via  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  said: 

In  Et’ERYBODY’s  for  December  I  read  a  story  en¬ 
titled  “The  Buddha  Pearl,”  which  had  chiefly  to  dc 
with  the  success  of  a  murderer  who  wore  gloves 
to  hide  his  finger-prints.  Will  we  have  to  censor 
our  fiction  as  well  as  our  movies  in  order  to  dis¬ 
courage  crime? 

And  now  Mr.  McCloy,  author  of  the 
story,  has  the  floor. 

John  R.  Shattuck’s  criticism  of  “The  Buddha 
Pearl”  seems  to  mark  him  as  a  captious  person  who 
can  find  lawlessness  in  any  sort  of  fiction.  I  presume 
he  would  object  to  Stevenson’s  description  of  Long 
John  Silver  on  the  ground  that  it  would  incite  boys 
to  become  pirates  and  lose  their  legs.  Mr.  Shattuck 
should  confine  his  reading  to  the  Congressional 
Record — or  the  new  tariff  bill.  There  alone  can  a 
man  find  fiction  without  any  untoward  suggestion 


I  live  in  Washington  [Mr.  Newman  says],  the 
only  town  I  was  ever  in  which  I  consider  fit  for 
human  habitation.  Due,  I  presume,  to  the  calm 
temper  of  my  maternal  Quaker  ancestry,  the  various 
and  sundry  ups  and  downs  of  my  forty-four  years  of 
life  seem  to  have  left  few  marks  of  age,  for  my  fat. 
bald  and  gray  friends  of  boyhood  seem  to  me  like 
old  men,  and  resent  the  fact  that  when  I  am  with 
them  I  am  usuafly  mistaken  for  a  son  or  a  nephew 
of  one  or  the  other.  .All  my  life  I’ve  had  an  itching 
foot,  and  have  moved  on  to  the  next  place  as  soon 
as  I  began  to  notice  the  same  faces  on  the  street 
every  day. 


SUPPORTED  by  the  following  communi¬ 
cation,  Evf.rybody’s  editor  feels  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  in  recommending  Everybody’s 
to  married  women. 

My  husband  works  hard  all  day,  and  each  evening 
he  likes  to  lie  down  and  rest  while  I  read  him  a  story. 
Formerly  it  was  not  infrequent  that  he  would  drop 
asleep  while  I  was  reading.  Now,  however,  since 
reading  your  new  Everybody’s,  he  never  falls  asleep, 
as  the  stories  are  so  full  of  action  and  never  lag. 

Sewell  Haggard. 


Prose  and  Worse,  by  Gridley  Adams 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

On  program  of  Pitteburgb  church:  “All  TArotiff A  (Ae  A' iffAt.  Bar.  Solo.” 

(L.  M.  H.) 

On  movie  billbomd:  “TA«  Fireman’i  Bride  trtlA  Neal  Burnt." 

On  a  vacant  bouse:  “Filling  Wanted." 

On  business-card  of  Harold  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.:  “Clean  Bede.  Bam 
in  connection."  (A  good  chance  to  hit  the  bay.) 

Sign  on  exhibit  in  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum:  “The  group  it 
repreeented  near  Oteneoe,  III.,  overlooking  the  golph  groundt  ” 

In  Baltimore:  “Swindell  Brothert." 

In  Ohio:  “Robert  Robb,  Prop,  of  Crookaiille  Garage  ” 

In  Lisbon,  O.:  “Bye  sf  Bye.  Merchante." 

At  Manitowoc,  Wls. :  “A.  Wit,  Harnett  et  Saddle  Dealer." 

At  Paducah,  Ky.:  “Too/  ef  Too/."  (Not  dentists  but  brokers.) 

At  Port  Wayne,  Ind.:  “IT.  F.  Pie,  826  Cherry  Street." 

Alarried  at  Madison,  Wis. :  “Mitt  Mae  Argue  and  Jacob  Bnble." 


{Elitabeth,  .V.  J.,  Journal) 

Wasted — Salesmen  accustomed  to  making  big 
money;  exjjerience  necessaiy,  but  not  essential. 

(m*s.  j.  e.  s.) 

Boy,  get  Noah  Webster  on  the  ’phone,  quick! 


{Haekeitttoirn.  X.  J.,  Gazette) 

The  men  of  the  M,  E.  church  congregation  will 
hold  a  frolic  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  church 
for  the  puipose  of  putting  the  graveyard  in  order. 
All  are  invited. 

And  a  rattling  good  time  is  promised. 


(In  Everybody' t  for  December) 

Some  of  the  nails  employed  to  fasten  up  the 
packing-case  were  still  lying  about  on  the  floor. 

0-  d  ) 

Oh,  yes;  we  all  do  it. 


(L^xinc/tonv  Ky.,  Herald) 

Young  man  wanted  as  milk-driver;  must  be. neat 
and  clean  and  a  gocKi  mixer.  Brown  Hues  Dairy. 

(i.  A.  II.) 

Yes;  but  who  has  to  furnish  the  water? 


(New  Orleant  Item)  ^ 

My  dear  Miss  Lees:  Will  you  please  tell  me  if 
it  is  polite  to  eat  with  my  rat  on.  A  Reader. 

Gnaw. 


{Chicago  Trifrunf) 

Examinations  showed  three  distinct  punctures  of 
the  stomach  wall.  .•Xny  one  should  have  proved 
fatal.  Mrs.  Lexy  will  live.  “I  don’t  understand 
it,”  Dr.  W’iseman  said  last  night.  “By  all  the  rules 
of  medical  science,  that  woman  shouldn’t  be  alive.” 

Guess  we’ll  have  to  kill  her,  then,  ’cause  we 
just  can’t  change  the  rules. 


(Country  Gentleman) 

The  animals,  by  moxing  round  and  brushing  each 
other,  are  able  to  keep  their  bodies  warm,  but  in  an 
<^n  stock-car  there  is  no  protection  for  their  lower 
limbs. 

And  often  their  arms  get  chapped. 


(.Marinette,  Wit.,  Eagle-Star) 

Boy  Shot  in  Garden  Patch. 
Get  Mrs.  Wiggs  on  the  Long  Distance. 

Everybody’s  Matasine,  April,  1922 


(Great  Bend.  A’an..  Tribune)  i 

He  leaves  two  sons,  both  married,  to  whom  we 
extend  our  sympathy.  j 

Why  the  last  six  understandingly  unnecessary  j 

words?  ' 
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(Richmond  Timcf~Dispatch) 

In  his  Sarasate  selection,  “Gypsy  Airs,”  Seidel 
employed  every  device  of  the  violinist,  each  with 
consummate  skill.  With  remarkable  bowing,  with 
splendid  legato,  spiccato,  saltato,  pizzato  and  mar- 
tellato,  he  left  one  astounded  and  gasping. 

Luckily  be  did  not  use  his  potatato,  or  they 
might  have  choked  to  death. 


(Carlitle,  Ky.,  Mercury) 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  men  on  the  streets  in 
an  intoxicated  condition — more  than  usual,  it  ap¬ 
peared.  There  were  no  “roughnecks”  among  them, 
however,  and  the  day  passed  very  peaceably,  except 
for  the  killing  in  Henryville. 

A  dull  day  in  Kentuck. 


{Elkader,  la.,  l/tmocrat) 

.\nton  Iluebsch  and  Postmaster  Lou  Cramer,  of 
McGregor,  visited  our  sanctum  yesterday  while 
we  were  out.  We  hope  they  will  do  so  again. 

(h.  s.  j.) 

There’s  a  back-hander  for  you,  all  right,  all 
right 


(Colorado  Spring$  Gazette) 

New  bungalow;  never  occupied,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  long  loving-room,  fireplace,  etc.,  etc. 

(w.  F.  w.) 

Should  appeal  to  parents  of  daughters  at  the 
stagnant  age. 


(Atlanta  Conttitulion) 

Free — .Ml  barber  work  free  on  rear  chairs.  14, 
Fast  Mitchell. 

Boy,  take  this  horsehair  rocker  ’round  and 
have  the  edges  trimmed  a  bit. 


(Quotation  appearing  in  diteenting  opinion  by 
Marshall,  J..  in  Canterbury  »».  .V.  IF.  M.  L.  Ins.  Co., 
124  IFi*.  lost) 

Having  taken  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  with 
the  best  of  resolutions  that  we  will  not  take  another, 
when  to  go  further,  having  started,  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  digression,  it  is  most  likely  to 
occur,  or  a  return  movement  be  indulged  in,  or  an 
incongruous  position  be  adopted. 

And  “that’s  that!” 


(DeUtan,  ///..  Timeg) 

Bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pancake,  of  Peoria,  Nov. 
13th,  a  daughter. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 


(HouylUon,  Mich.^  Mining  Gazette) 

The  two  charged  that  the  patients  were  living 
under  astounding  conditions  of  corruption  and  im¬ 
mortality  with  discipline  lacking.  (u.  s.  c.) 

Boy,  call  William  J.  Bums  on  the  ’phone. 


(Letter  receic^d  by  Rochenttr  fonrtrn  from  tahBmnu  in 
Monta  na) 

Where  did  I  tell  you  to  send  my  check  for  this 
week?  Didn’t  keep  a  copy  of  my  letter,  so  don’t 
know  where  you  were  to  send  it.  but  wherever  it  was 
to  be  sent  please  send  it  there  p.  d.  q.;  only,  how  am 
I  to  know  where  it  is  so  I  can  go  there  and  get  it,  as 
1  leave  this  town  to-night  and  don’t  know  where 
will  be  next. 


(Adv.  in  Chicago  Tribune) 

Pure  Honey  from  Our  Bees. 

In  most  store  honey  the  bee  is  silent,  as  in 
comb. 


( EarlvilU  L*ad(r) 

J.  C.  Kelley’s  little  dog  got  in  the  way  of  the  cars 
this  morning  and  suffered  a  (.lainful  accident.  His 
head  was  cut  off.  (n.  S.  J.) 

Other  than  that,  be  wasn’t  hurt  much  to 
speak  of. 


(Letter  from  an  island  caretaker) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  came.  Glad  you  bought 
a  team  of  horses.  Hilda  is  sick.  She  has  diphtheria, 
and  she  will  die,  I  think.  Clara  died  this  eve.  She 
had  it,  too.  We  are  quarantined.  Five  of  Fisher  s 
family  have  got  it.  My  wife  is  sick.  She  hain’t  got 
it.  If  this  thing  gets  worse,  we  may  have  to  get  a 
doctor.  Them  trees  are  budding  good. 

Everybody  satisfied. 


(Danville,  I’a.,  Prezz) 

Mr.  Buckles’  new  home  is  an  attractive  five- 
room  cottage  with  a  basement  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town. 

And  he  probably  isn’t  telling  where  that  base¬ 
ment  is,  either. 


( Piano-player  adt.  in  Blairstoan,  S.  J.,  Press) 

The  player  is  just  as  essential  as  clothes— just  as 
sure  as  you  should  clothe  your  body  and  the  bodies 
of  your  children  with  good,  durable  clothing,  so  sure 
you  should  clothe  your  and  their  minds  with  beauti¬ 
ful  music,  developing  and  maturing  thoughts  that 
lie  dormant,  only  waiting  for  the  proper  leaven  to 
bring  them  to  light. 

mind  without  musical  conception  is  just  as 
lacking  as  an  oil-painting  with  the  majority  of 
colors  left  out.  If  you  want  your  children  to  have 
good  moral  thoughts  install  in  their  day-acts  good 
music,  and  their  minds  will  develop  daily  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower,  casting  their  radiance  and  beautiful 
aroma  upon  all  they  meet.  (R-  M-) 

Johnny,  go  wash  your  hands  before  you  come 
to  the  table. 


Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 


EDITOR'S  Note:  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  isjUI  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  ^'The  Chestnsst  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


OVERHEARD  at  the  card-table  in  the 
club-car  from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  to 
Communijiaw’: 

“Tommy,  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  some¬ 
time  to-day  about  that  sixt\’  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  machinery  you  are  going  to 
put  in.  We  make  that  sort - ” 

“Spend  sixty  thousand  dollars — now? 
Who  gave  you  that  yarn?” 

“You  were  at  the  next  table— and  talk¬ 
ing  so  loud  I  couldn’t  help  but  hearyou - ” 

“W'here?” 

“At  the  club  last  night.” 

“What  time?” 

“Nine  o’clock.” 

“Oh,  nine  o’clock — at  the  club — last 
night.  Well,  I  just  had  my  third  shot  of 
Carroll’s  making.  I  always  spend  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  machinery  after  I’ve 
had  three  shots  of  Jimmy’s  home  brew — 
but  not  a  dollar  the  next  day.” 

A  RABID  baseball  “fan”  ended  an  earthly 
career  which,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  had  been 
such  that  he  found  himself  translated,  not 
within  the  Pearly  Gates  but  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Lucifer.  How'ever,  he  was  some¬ 
what  cheered  in  his  misfortune  to  meet  an 
old  friend  who  had  preceded  him  and  who 
was  equally  an  enthusiast  over  the  national 
game.  This  one  imparted  the  information 
that  baseball  was  among  the  activities 
practised  in  the  nether  regions,  but  the  ray 
of  hope  it  brought  was  quickly  extinguished 
by  the  words:  “But  the  home  team  loses 
every  day.” 

And  then  he  realized  the  full  significance 
of  eternal  damnation. 

Ertrybody's  Xtaptune.  April,  I9<J1 


RE.CENTLY,  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  the 
children  underwent  the  Binet  test.  One  of 
them,  having  been  graded  as  subnormal, 
was  sent  to  the  Institute  for  the  Feeble¬ 
minded,  but,  Ijeing  considered  normal  by 
its  directors,  was  promptly  returned. 

Her  schoolmples,  who  thought  that  Min¬ 
nie  had  gone  permanently,  were  surprised 
to  see  her,  and  one  of  them  explained, 
“Minnie,  she  w'ent  away  to  get  e.xamined 
to  be  an  idiot,  but  she  didn’t  pass.” 

SOME  years  ago  in  a  VV’estern  state,  then 
a  territory,  a  very  px>puiar  citizen  became 
involved  with  an  influential  and  overbear¬ 
ing  character  and  killed  him. 

Public  sentiment  leaned  toward  the  de¬ 
fendant,  but  the  law'  w’as  against  him,  and, 
when  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  defendant, 
his  counsel  and  friends  held  a  consultation, 
and,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  they  de¬ 
cided  that  the  defendant  should  plead 
guilty  and  l>eg  the  court’s  mercy. 

In  due  course,  a  jury  was  impaneled  and 
the  defendant’s  counsel  entered  the  plea. 
The  jury  was  so  charged  by  the  court  and 
retired.  Presently  it  returned,  and  the 
foreman  announced, 

“VVe  find  defendant  not  guilty.” 

The  judge  viewed  the  jury  w'ith  a  look 
of  curiosity,  and  said: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jurj’,  how  be  it?  Th’is 
defendant  pleads  guilty,  and  you  find  him 
not  guilty.” 

The  foreman  answ’ered, 

“Well,  your  Honor,  the  defendant  is  such 
a  liar  we  can’t  believe  him  under  oath.” 
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MR.  JONES,  a  manufacturer  who  comes 
of  a  family  which  has  been  rich  for  genera¬ 
tions,  had  a  customer  named  Smith  who 
had  risen  to  sudden  wealth  during  the  war. 
In  the  course  of  a  business  transaction  it 
seemed  expedient  for  Jones  to  invite  Smith 
and  his  wife  to  pay  a  social  call  at  his  home. 
On  arriving  they  were  received  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  which  contained  some  antique 
furniture  of  which  Mrs.  Jones  was  very 
proud.  Mrs.  Smith  proceeded  to  seat  her¬ 
self  up)on  a  venerable  but  very  valuable 
sofa  which  plainly  showed  its  age,  and,  as 
she  was  a  very  portly  person,  it  gave  way 
and  a  leg  was  broken.  She  was  promptly 
rescued  from  the  wreck,  and,  wishing  to 
make  light  as  possible  of  the  mishap, 
turned  to  her  hostess  and  remarked, 

“It  is  all  right,  Mrs.  Jones;  we  had  to 
start  p)oor  ourselves.” 

DENNIS,  on  a  trip  to  South  America, 
came  across  a  very  pretty  Spanish  jiarrot, 
which  he  bought  and  shippi^  to  his  old 
friend  Maguire  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  Upn 
on  arriving  home  he  called  on  his  friend,  and 
among  the  first  questions  he  asked  was: 

“Well,  Marty,  did  ye  get  th’  foine  jiarrot 
I  sent  ye?” 

“Oi  did  thot,  Dinny,  an’  Oi  want  to  tell 
ye  that  Oi  niver  put  me  teeth  into  a  tougher 
bird  in  me  loife.” 

SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS,  who 
spent  last  winter  in  Florida,  alternating 
writing  with  golf,  was  arraying  himself  for 
the  links  one  day  after  luncheon  while  a 
friend  waited  outside  his  room. 

The  friend  was  the  complete  golf  “fan” — 
the  kind  that  talks,  thinks,  and  dreams 
only  of  golf  and  in  golfing-terms.  Adams, 
hastening  as  best  he  could,  heard  his  rival 
growling  and  fuming,  and  besought  his 
patience. 

“I’ll  be  there  in  two  minutes.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?” 
barked  the  other.  You’ve  been  quarter  of 
an  hour  already.” 

“I’ve  lost  a  collar-button,”  explained 
Adams,  on  hands  and  knees  before  the  bu¬ 
reau. 

There  was  a  silence;  then  from  outside 
came  the  voice,  absent-minded  but  sharp 
with  impatience: 

“Well,  drop  another  and  play  three,  can’t 
you?” 


“BUT,  my  dear  madam,”  protested  a 
Chicago  lawyer  to  a  fair  client,  “there  is 
no  insurance  money  for  you  to  draw.  Your 
late  husband  never  insured  his  life;  he  had 
only  a  policy  against  fire.” 

“Precisely,”  said  the  widow  briskly; 
“that  is  the  very  reason  I  had  him  cre¬ 
mated.” 

AN  ENGLISH  duchess  had  been  owing 
her  milliner  a  long  time.  The  money  was 
sorely  needed,  and  after  the  bill  had  been 
repeatedly  ignored,  the  milliner  sent  her 
little  daughter  to  make  an  apjieal  for  set¬ 
tlement. 

“Be  sure  to  say  ‘Your  Grace’  to  the 
duchess,”  said  the  anxious  mother,  and  the 
child  gravely  promised  to  remember. 

When,  after  long  waiting,  she  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  lady,  the  little 
girl  made  a  low  courtesy’,  and  then,  folding 
her  hands  and  closing  her  eyes,  said  softly, 

“For  what  I  am  about  to  receive  may 
the  Lord  make  me  truly  thankful.” 

The  quick-witted  duchess  flushed  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  wistful  child  who  so  un¬ 
consciously  had  rebuked  her,  and  without 
delay  made  out  a  check  for__the  amount  due. 

THERE’S  a  good  one  going  around  on  Mr. 
Lawrence  Perry.  When  his  young  hopeful 
was  going  back  to  Lawrenceville  School, 
keen  interest  was  felt  in  the  family  as  to  ! 
the  youngster’s  passing  a  certain  exam.  He 
was  told  to  telegraph  the  result.  Lawrence,  ■ 
senior  received  the  following  wire:  “Yes.” 
.\lthough  brevity  passes  for  the  soul  of  wit, 
this  extreme  paucity  was  scarcely  satisfying. 

He  wired  back,  “Yes  what?” 

The  answer  arrived  in  due  course:  “Yes, 


TWO  young  society  buds  were  exchanging 
confidences  over  the  afternoon  cups  of  tea. 

“Tell  me,  dear,”  said  Adele,  “is  it  true 
that  you  are  going  to  marry  Paul  .^ngel- 
wood?” 

“A/ arry  Paul?”  echoed  Doris.  “Why,  no; 
never!  I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  He  can’t  play  golf,  tennis,  can’t  ride, 
can’t  fly,  or  even  drive  his  own  car.” 

“But,  dearie,  you  know  he  can  swim 
beautifully,”  interposed  her  friend. 

“Hm.  You  wouldn’t  want  a  husband  that 
you  had  to  keep  in  an  aquarium,  would 
you?” 


